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TRIAL 
THOMAS HARDY 
HIGH TREASON, 
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His Grace the Duke of Richmond, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Erſtine. 
Mr. Erſtine. We have troubled. your Grace to attend, in 
order to inform the Court, whether this letter, which it has 
been proved, in the courſe of the evidence, the people of Shef- 


Held all looked up to, as containing a plan 


Mr. Attorney General. J muſt object to this mode; I ſhall 
be obliged to Mr. Erſkine to aſk his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond his queſtion, without ſtating, by a preamble, why he aſks it. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, You propoſe to call his Grace, to 
aſk him, whether this paper, now produced, is his letter to 
Colonel Sharman ; what has paſſed, with reſpect to it elſewhere, 
is nothing to the Duke of Richmond. | 

Mr. Erſkine. Pleaſe to look at this pamphlet. | 

A. It is extremely difficult for me to * whether the printed 
paper, that is this moment given to me, is preciſely the letter I 


Ad write to Colonel Sharman, or not, becauſe I know that 


tere was a printed edition of that letter which was mutilated ; 


therefore, whether this is an exact copy, or not, I cannot pre. 
tend to fay. 


2. Does your Ga think, that by caſting your eye over it, 
** attention, you f ſhould be able to anſwer that queſtion ? 
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Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Then his Grace may fit down, and 
caſt his eye over it. 

Duke of Richmond. 1 think I can make the matter ſhorter, 
by putting into Mr. Erſkine's hand a copy of the original edi 
tion, 

Mr. Attorney General, The better, and the more regular way 
will be, that the letter ſhewn to the Sheffield witneſs, and which, 
he ſays, contained the plan that they looked to ſhould be read, and 
then it ſhould be examined by ſomebody with that now produced 
by the Duke of Richmond. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. But whether it be exactly a true copy of 
the Duke's letter, or no, it is that which they ſtate they acted upon, 


(The letter, produced by bis * the Duke of Richmond, read.) 


« A LETTER from his Grace the Duke of Richmond, te Lieutenant 
« Colonel Sharman, Chairman to the Committee of Correſpon- 
&« dence, appointed by the Delegates of forty-five Corps of Vo- 
* lunteers, a ſembled at Liſburn, i in Ireland. 

481 R, 
« 1 Have been honoured with a letter bun Belfaſt, dated the 


« 19th of July laſt, written in the name of the Committee of 
8 Correſpondence, appointed by the delegates of forty-five 


Volunteer Corps, aſſembled at Liſburn, on the Iſt of the 
« ſame month, © for taking preparatory ſteps to forward their in- 


1 tentions on the ſubject « of a more equal Repreſentation. of the 
* People i in Parliament,” and figned by their ſecretary, Henry 
« Toy, jun. Eſq. 


In this letter, after ſhewing the corrupt ſtate of the Bo- 


c roughs in Ireland, the general opinion of the people that the 
« Conſtitution can be reſtored to its ancient purity and vigor by 
'< #0 other means than a parliamentary reform, and informing 
me of the ſteps which have been taken and are taking by the 
cc Volunteers, i in determining to procure this deſirable object, 


« the Committee is pleaſed © to requeſt my ſentiments and ad- 
« vice as to the beſt, moſt eligible, and moſt practicable mode of 
« deſtroying, reſtraining, or counteracting this hydra of corrup- 
tion, Borough Influence, i in order to lay my opinion before 


* 


e 
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&« the provincial aſembly of delegates, which iv to be held at 
« Dungannon on the 8th of September next. 
This great mark of confidence, from gentlemen in whom 
« fo much truſt is placed, does me great honour; for as I have 
« not the pleaſure of being perſonally known to any of them, I 
* can owe it but to the favourable opinion they are pleaſed to en- 
R CANE 
« ſervice” 
| In ſenſible that the only proper” return l can tacks for 
* this honourable diſtinction, is to obey their commands in the 
e beſt manner I am able; for although my inſufficiency for ſo 
“ arduous a taſk would afford me but too good an excuſe for 
« declining it, yet I feel it would be inconſiſtent with my ideas 
« of the obligation every man is under to ſerve the public as 
« well as he can, if I was to refuſe giving my opinions, ſuch as 
4 they are, when thus called _ by a reſpectable body of 
« Gentlemen. 

« Beſides my inability, I have to regret the want of time to 
« collect and arrange my thoughts in ſuch a manner as to be fit 
tc to appear before you, and the neceſſary limits of a letter, which 
« will not admit of the extenſive inveſtigation which a ſubje& of 
« this vaſt importance deſerves ; for although I fear I muſt be 
« long, I am ſenſible I cannot do it juſtice. | 

« The ſubject of a parliamentary reform is that which of all 
* others, in my opinion, moſt deſerves the attention of the 
“ public, as I conceive it would include every other advantage 
« which a nation can wiſh; and I have no heſitation in faying 
that from every conſideration which I have been able to give 
« to this great queſtion, that for many years has occupied my 
« mind, and from every day's experience to the preſent hour, I 
« am more and more convinced that the reſtoring the right of 
voting univerſally to every man, not incapacitated by nature for 
« want of reaſon, or by law for the commiſſion of crimes, together 
« with annual elections, is the only reform that can be effectual 
« and permanent. I am further convinced that it is the only 
« reform that is practicable. 
All other plans that are of a palliative nature have been 
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wund inſufficient to intereſt and animate the great body of 


« the people, from whoſe, earneſtneſs alone any reform can be 
expected. A long excluſion from apy ſhare in the legifla- 
« ture of their country, has rendered the great maſs of the peo- 
* ple indifferent whether the monopoly that ſubſiſts, continues 
« in the hands of a more or leſs extended company; or whether 
« it is divided by them into ſhares of ſome what more or leſs 
« juſt proportions. The public feels itſelf unconcerned in theſe 
conteſts, except as to the oppreſſions it endures, and the ex- 
« actiom it ſuffers, which it knows muſt continue ſo long as 
4 the people remain deprived of all controul over their repre- 
« ſentatives, This indifference of theirs, when the laſt attempt 
t was made for additional county members, was uſed by our op- 
4 ponents as an argument againſt all reform ; it was aſked with 
« 2 triumphant air, where are the petitions from the inhabitants 
« of Birmingham, Maucheſter, Hallifax, and other great un- 
ce repreſented towns: And their ſilence was deemed a proof 
ce of their acquieſcence and ſatisfaction in the preſent form of 
elections! "The truth is, that the people have been ſo oſten de- 
« ceived, that they will now ſcarcely truſt any ſet of men; and 

« nothing but elf evident conviction, that a meaſure tends 
« eſſectually to the recovery of their rights, 1.0 ought 
« to intereſt them in its favour, 

« The leſſer reform has been. attempted Wan poſſible 
« advantage in its favour z not only from the zealous. ſupport of 
« the advocates for a more effectual one, but from the aſſiſtance 
« of men of great weight, both in and out of power. But with 
« all thefe temperaments and helps, it has failed. Not one pro- 
4 ſelyte has been gained from corruption, nor has the leaſt ray 
2 held out from any quarter, that the Houſe of 

« Commons was inclined to adopt any other mode of reform. 
“The weight of corruption has cruſhed this mere gentle, as it 
would have defeated any more efficacious plan in the fame 
« circumſtances. From that quarter, therefore, I have nothing 
de to hope. IT Is FROM THE PEOPLE AT LARGE THAT L 
* EXPECT ANY GoOD. And I am convinced, that the vnly 
6 way to make them feel that wy are really concerned in the 

« buſineſs 
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& buſineſs, is to contend for their Full, rihur, and Tdiſpitebl; 
& yights of univerſal repreſentation. I call them ſich, hot bhly 
from my own conviction, but from the admin of the friends 
te to the more moderate plan, who, in the ſecond addreſt of the 
Vorkſhire Committee to the people, confeſs that bur claims 
« are founded on the true principles of the conftinitivn, and 
only object to them on account of impractitability. But their 
« plan has now had a fair trial, and (if ĩt is from thi liiclinftion 
* of parliament that practicability is to be expected) has been 
« found as impracticable as ours: The more extenſive plan, at 
« the ſame time that its operation is more complete, depends oh a 
more effectual ſupport; that of the people. 525. 

I am alſo perſuaded, that if the ſcheme for additional cbuntyj 
i members had proceeded any further, infinite difficulties would 
« have ariſen in adjuſting it. Neither the Yorkſhire Committee, 
“ nor Mr. Pitt have given the detail of their plan. A juſt re- 
© partition would have been a moſt intricate taſt, for where dif- 
tc ferent intereſts are ſeparately repreſented; the proportion is not 
very eaſy to aſcertain. The doubt you ſtate toncetning this 
© mode of reform appears to me well founded ; a few great fami- 
« lies might divide a county between them, and chuſe the members 


« by a houſe liſt, like Eaſt India Directors. Another difficulty 


« from the increaſe of the number of members, which might 
„ render the houſe more tumultuous than deliberate, has its 
« weight: But the greateſt objection, in my opinion, to this and 
& to every other narrow and contracted plan of reform, is that it 
© proceeds upon the ſame bad principle as the abuſe it pretends 
« to rectify; it is ſtill yartial and unequal; a vaſt majority of 
tc the community is ſtill left unrepreſented ; and its moſt eſſential 
tc concetns, life, liberty, and property, continue in the abſolute 
« diſpoſal of thoſe whom they do not chuſe, and over whom they 
« have no controul. In the arrangements of plans of this kind 
« there is no leading principle to determine that the addition 
« ought to be, one hundred, fifty, of two hundred; that the 
« allotment ſhould be according to the population, property, of 
taxes paid in each county; that any ſuppoled proportion be- 
« tween the landed and trading intereft is the juſt one, and that 
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the diviſion of .county and-city members will correſpond with 
«. this proportion when found. All is at ſea without any com- 
& paſs to enable us to ings the lafe 4 the nn 
« courſe. 

But in the more liberal and 1 — of univerſal repre- 
« « ſentation, a clear and diſtinct principle at once appears that 
« cannot lead us wrong. Not conveniency. but right; if it is 
=” not a maxim of our conſtitution, that a Britiſh ſubje& is to 
« be governed only by laws to. which he has conſented by him- 
& ſelf or his repreſentative, we ſhould: inſtantly abandon the 
& error; but if it is the eſſential of freedom, founded on the 
« eternal principles of juſtice and wiſdom, and our unalienable 
« birth-right, we . ſhould not heſitate in aſſerting it. Let us 
« then but determine to act on this board principle, of giving to 
« every man his own, and we ſhall immediately get rid of all 
the perplexities to which the narrow notions of Nan ans 
excluſion muſt ever be ſubject. | 
« In the digeſting a plan upon this noble foundation we ſhall 
not find any difficulty that the moſt common underſtanding and 
pains will not eaſily ſurmount. It does not require half the 
ingenuity of a common tax bill; and as a proof of this aſſertion 
I myſelf drew the form of a bill for this purpoſe, which 
I preſented to the Houſe of Lords in 1780; not as a perfect 
work, but merely to. ſhew how eaſily the objections to the 
practicability of the plan, and the inconveniences that are ſug- 
geſted, might be got over. | 
l believe the ſending you a copy of my bill will be the beſt 
« way of explaining its operations: I have not one ready at this 
c moment, but it ſhall ſoon follow this letter; 
I ſhall therefore only mention at preſent a few of its provi- 
« ſions, which I think entirely remove the moſt plauſible objec- 
« tions that have been urged againſt it; ; 

The preſent number of members in the Houſe of Commons 
« is preſerved, ſo that all apprehenſion from too numerous an 
« aſſembly ceaſes. 
An account of the whole number of males of age in the 
60 e is to be taken and divided by the number of mem- 
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& Hers to be ſent, which will find the quota of electors to chuſe 
« one member; from the beſt accounts I can now get, it will be 
« about tio thouſand fix hundred; theſe are to be formed into 
diſtricts or boroughs from the moſt contiguous pariſhes; and 
« by having all the elections throughout the kingdom in one 
« and the ſame day, rr ann 
t“ tumult vaniſhes. 
The great expence of elections, which ariſes chiefly frond 
«. the coſt of conveying electors to the place of poll, and enter- 
c taining them there and on the road, will be no more, when 
« every man will vote in his own pariſh. Bribery muſt entirely 
* ceaſe; in a ſingle borough it would be difficult; on ſo many, 
« as to have any effect, impoſſible, The numbers to be bought 
« would be infinitely too great for any purſe. Beſides, annual 
©« parliaments, by their frequency, and by their ſhortneſs, would 
« doubly operate in preventing corruption, 

« The vaſt expence of petitions to parliament on account of 
« the illegal returns, would be reduced almoſt to nothing. The 
« points on which theſe conteſts generally turn, are the quali- 
<« fications of the electors under the numberleſs reſtrictions the 
« preſent laws have impoſed, which require the attendance of 
« witnefles, the production of records, and are ſubje& to in- 
« finite diſpute. But when no other qualification ſhould be ne- 
* ceſſary but that of being a Britiſh- ſubject, and of age, there 
can be but little left to contend upon as to the right of electors 
« to vote, All other queſtions that could afford ground for a 
« - petition would be trifling, and might be decided in one day. 
Many other objections are obviated by the bill, but it is need- 
«Jeſs here to mention them. 

« But there is another ſort of objection againſt which no pro- 
« viſion can be made, as it is merely imaginary. It is feared by 
« ſome, that the influence of power and riches will give to the 
« ariftocracy fo great a lead in theſe elections, as to place the 
= whole government in their hands. Others again dread, that 
« when paupers and the loweſt orders of the people ſhall have an 
« equal vote with the firſt commoner in the kingdom, we ſhall 
G« may into all the confuſion of a demoeratic republic. The 
& con- 
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© contrariety of theſe two. apprehenſions might of Itſelf be 1 
« ſufficient proof that neither extreme will take place. It is 
& true, that the pooreſt man in the kingdom will have an equal 
* vote with the firſt, for the choice of the perſon to whom. he 
« truſts his all; and I think he ought to have that equal degree 
« of ſecurity againſt oppreſſion. It is alſo true, that men of ſu- 
« perior fortunes will have a ſuperior degree of weight and in- 
« fluence; and I think that as education and knowledge generally 
“attend property, thoſe who poſſeſs them ought to have weight 
« and influence with the more ignorant. But the eſſential dif- 
« ference will be, that although the people may be led, they can- 
« not be driven. Property will have its weight, as it ever muſt 
« have, in all governments; and I conceive, that in this plan it 
« will preciſely find its juſt proportion combined with talents and 
* character. A man of great property that is beloved and 
« eſteemed, will, as he ought, have the greateſt ſway ; but ty- 
« ranny and oppreſſion, though attended with riches, may be re- 
« fiſted, and wil no longer be attended with a « burgage tenure 
C at command, 

« Another ſubje& of apprehenſion is, that the principle of 
9 allowing to every man an equal right to vote tends to equality 
* in other reſpects, and to level property. To me it ſeems to 
have a direct contrary tendency. The equal rights of men to 
« ſecurity from oppreſſlon, and to the enjoyments of life and 
« liberty, ſtrikes me as perfectly compatible with their unequal 
« {ſhares of induſtry, labour, 'and genius, which ate the origin of 
inequality of fortunes: The equality and inequality of men 
« are both founded in nature; and whilſt we do not eonfound 
« the two, and only ſupport her eſtabliſhments, we cannot err: 
« The protection of property appears to me one of the moſt 
« eflential ends of ſociety; and fo far from injuring it by this 
plan, I conceive it to be the only means of preſerving itz for 
« the preſent ſyſtem is haſtening with great ſtrides to a perfect 
« equality. in untverjal poverty. 

It has been ſaid, that this plan of extending the right of 
« voting, to every individual creates much uheafineſs in the 
« minds df quiet and well-diſpoſed perſons; and that if pau- 

pers, 
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pers, vagabonds, and perſons of no property, were left out, 
« there would be no objection to extend it to all houſeholders 
and perſons paying taxes, and that the fame diviſion into 
« diſtricts might take place. My anſwer is, that I know of no 
“ math let him be ever ſo poor, who, in his conſumption of food, 
& and uſe of rainment, does not pay taxes, and that I would wiſh 
4 to enchurage an enthuſiaſm for His country in the breaſt of 
« evxety ſubject, by giving him his juſt ſhare in its government. 
I readily admit, that ſuch an alteration would be a vaſt im- 
“ provement ; but I muſt prefer the adhering rigidly to a ſelf- 
« evident principle, eſpecially when attended with no inconveni- 
& ence in the execution, that I can foreſee. Beſides, we ſhould 
again fall into the difficulties of drawing the line of ſeparation 
« and into the diſputes about qualification, 

The apprehenſions that our government will become too 
« democratic, have been urged on another ground. It has 
4 been ſaid, that the Houſe of Commons has uſurped the 
4 whole power of government; that the crown in reality no 
longer poſſeſſes its negative, and muſt in all things be ruled 
« by the Houſe of Commons: that the Houſe of Lords, in 
« conſequence of its excluſion (by the will of the Houſe of Com- 
“ mons, and not by law) from interfering in money bills, no 
_ in fact, exerciſes the functions of a branch of the legiſſa- 
« ture: that the only means by which the balance of the conſti- 
& tution is now. in any degree preſerved, is by the irregular 
« influence of the Crown and of the Peers in the Houſe of Com- 
« mons: and that if they are totally excluded from interference 
& there, as it is ſuppoſed will be the caſe if this bill paſſes, and 
« are not reſtored to their original ſhare of power, the equili- 
« brium will be deſtroyed, and * Government become purely 
« democratic. 

« To remedy this objection, it has been anſwered by others, 
« that it is but juſt and reaſonable, and that they mean at the 
« ſame time that the Commons are reſtored to their rights, that 
« the Crown and the Peers ſhould recover theirs. This anſwer 
4 has been ridiculed in my opinion with more wit, than ſolidity 
* of argument. It has been repreſented as admitting that whilft 
a 5 « the 
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« the Houſe of Commons continue corrupt, the K ing and Lords 
« ſhould ſubmit to its deciſions; but that when it ſhould really 
& ſpeak the voice of the people, then it would be * to revive 
« the dormant powers of reſiſting it. 

For my part I agree in opinion with le 
« ſtoring to all parts of the ſtate their juſt rights at the ſame 
time; to do it generally, not partially, is what I muſt contend 
« for. At the ſame time, I admit that I am not for reſtoring 
« the negative of the crown. My reaſon is, that it appears to 
« me prepoſterous that the will of one nan ſhould for ever ob- 
« ftru#t every regulation which all the reft of the nation may think 
« neceſſary. I object to it, as J would to any other prerogative 
Hof the crown, or privilege of the Lords or an that is xor 
* FOUNDED ON REASON. | 

« ButlI agree, that if the Houſe of Commons was reduced to 
its natural dependence on the people alone, and the preſent 
ſyſtem of making it the excluſive part of government was 
continued, ' we ſhould approach to a pure democracy more 
than our conſtitution warrants, or than I wiſh to ſee. I am 
not for a democratic, any more than for an ariſtocratic; or 
monarchic government, ſolely; I am for that admirable 
mixture of the three, that our inimitable and comprehenſive 
conſtitution has eſtabliſhed: I wiſh to fee the executive part 
of government revert to where the conſtitution has originally 
« placed it, in the hands of the crown, to be carried on by its 
« miniſters : thoſe miniſters under the controul of parliament, 
« and parliament under the controul of the people. I would 
« not have parliament made, as it daily is, a party concerned in 
« every act of ſtate, whereby it becomes the executive, for which 
it is not calculated, and loſes its ſuperintending and controul- 
« ing power, which is the main end of its inſtitution. For 
« when the two Houſes are previouſly pledged by addreſſes, 
votes and reſolutions, it becomes extremely difficult for them 
« afterwards to cenſure meaſures in which they have been ſo 
deeply engaged by acts of their own. Another great inconve- 
« nience ariſes from parliament's taking ſo much of the execu- 


« tive of government on itſelf, which is, the exceſſive length of 
« the 
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« the ſeſſions; an evil which of late has greatly enereaſed. Now 
« that parliament is engaged in every detail in order to ſcreen 
« the miniſter, it never can finiſh its buſineſs till the middle 
« of the ſummer, when the independent country gentleman, 
« tired of a long attendance, and hot weather in town, is retired 
« to his private buſineſs in the country, and that of the public 
* left to be ſettled in thin houſes by a few dependents of the 
* miniſter. A ſhort ſeſſion of two or three months would be 
« ſufficient to examine the expenditure of former grants, to 
« make new ones, to redreſs grievances, and paſs ſuch general 
« laws as circumſtances might require. The inconveniency and 
« expence to a private member of parliament in attending his 
duty would then be trifling; and inſtead of forty commoners 
« and three peers to form a quorum to decide the greateſt mat- 
« ters of ſtate, the attendance of two-thirds of each body, which 
4 would give reſpect to their proceedings, might and ought to 
« be required. I am alſo free to own my opinion, that when 
« the Houſe of Lords ſhall be effectually prevented from having 
any influence in the Houſe of Commons, as I think it muſt by 
« this bill, it ſhould at the fame time recover its equal rights in 
« every reſpect with the Houſe of Commons as a co-ordinate 
« branch of the legiſlature, "Theſe ſentiments are I think con- 
te ſonant to the idea fo well expreſſed in your letter to the vo- 
te junteer army of the province of Ulſter, “to reſtore to the 
* Crown its original ſplendor, to nobility its ancient privileges, 
« and to the nation at large its inherent rights.“ 

41 believe I have now troubled you with all that is neceſſary 
« concerning my plan. My Bill will ſhew the detail as far as 
concerns the Houſe of Commons and the election of Scotch 
« Peers: The regulations for reſtoring to the crown its execu- 
« tive, and to the Houſe of Lords its deliberative functions ſhould 
&* be added to, and form a part of this Bill; but I have not as yet 
« had time and leiſure to prepare them. | 

« In what I have faid, I have ſhewn my opinion concerning 
« the 1ſt, 3d, 4th, 6th and 8th queſtions you have propoſed 
&* to me, There remain the 2d 5th and 7th to be conſi- 


* In 
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In reſpect to the ſecond, which I preſume relates to the 
* admiſſion of Roman Catholics to vote at elections, I can only 
„ fay, that the ſame principles which go to civil liberty, equally 
« lead to liberty of conſcience : I admire with you the glorious 
« fpirit of toleration which you ſay has united the once diſtracted 
inhabitants of Ireland into one indiſſoluble maſs; And I am 
& ſure that nothing ſhort of evident danger to the ftate can 
Warrant its interference in religious opinions. But unac- 
« quainted as I am with the ſtate of Ireland, it is impoſſible for 
« me to know the preſent temper and diſpoſition of the Roman 
« Catholics there, and thoſe only who are on the ſpat can judge 
« how far ratctony of; this ſort are neceſſary, or ought to 
« extend. 

« With regard to the 5th queſtion, if voting by ballot is 
4 adviſeable ? I am clearly of opinion that it is not. The idea 
of a ballot can have ariſen but to avoid the effect of ſome im- 
« proper influence; and I conceive it much more noble, directly 
to check that influence, than indirectly to evade it by conceal- 
ment and deceit. I am convinced that trivial circumſtances in 
« things like this tend greatly to form the national character; 
« and that it is moſt conſiſtent with that of a Britiſh or Iriſh 
freeman, that all his actions ſhould be open and avowed, and 
& that he ſhould not be aſhamed of declaring in the face of his 
4 country whom he wiſhes to intruſt with its intereſts. Upon 
*« the fame idea that ballots may be a cover for independence, 
« they muſt alſo be a cloak for bribery, and a ſchool for lying 
and deceit. 

« As to the 7th queſtion, whether it would not be equitable 
« or expedient that Boroughs now in the poſſeſſion of individuals 
* ſhould be purchaſed by the hation? I think, that although no 
man can have a ſtrict claim in equity to be refunded the loſs 
« of what neither buyer nor ſeller had a right to barter, yet it 
will be wiſe to purchaſe the good will, or at leaſt to ſoften the 
1 reſiſtance, of the preſent powerful paſſeſſors of boroughs, by 
« a malt ample compenſatian. The liberties of a nation cannot 
be bought too dear; but the whole caſt of theſe boroughs 
E would not amount to the profits of one jobbing contract. 

« I have 
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« I haye now anfwered all the queſtions you have been pleaſed 
t to propoſe : but I muſt mention another advantage which 
* ought to recommend the meaſures you are purſuing, to every 
« friend to the interual peace and quiet of the kingdom, which 
« js, that when the people have obtained a regular, legal, and 
« « ſpeedy way of giving effect to their ſentiments, there can no 
« longer be any apprehenſion of their endeayouring to redreſs 
« themſelves by mobs and tumults; and even ſuch regular and 
« well-conducted meetings as yours will become needleſs. I 
1 mention this circumſtance with the more ſatisfaction, as it 
« ſtamps your conduct with the moſt unequivocal marks of difin- 
« tereſted patriotiſm, Power, when once acquired, is generally 
« endeavgured to be preſerved by its poſſeſſors; but you, after 
« having taken up yours from neceſſity, and employed it uſefully, 
« are now endeavouring, With unexampled virtue, to render its 
« continuance unneceſſary. For great as your ſervices have 
been, in ſo ſoon forming a complete army, in the advantages 
« you have procured for your cquntry, in the good order you 


« have preſerved, and in the efficacy you have given to law, 


* you will derive {till greater credit, in my opinion, from your 
« good ſenſe in ſeeing that a great military force, totally uncon- 


« nected with the civil government, cannot be a permanent efta- ; 


„ bliſhment in a free country, whoſe firſt principle is never to 
« truſt abſolute power in any hands whatever. Your preſent 


« endeavours to reſtore the conſtitution to its purity and vigor, 


« evidently tend to make this and every extraordinary inſtitution 
« unneceſlary ; for, when the people are fairly and equally repre- 
« ſented in Parliament, when they have annual opportunities of 


« changing their deputies, and through them of controuling 


« every abuſe of government in a fafe, eaſy, and legal way, 
« there can be no longer any reaſon for recurring to thoſe ever 
« dangerous, though ſometimes neceſſary expedients of an armed 
force, which nothing but a bad government can juſtify. Such 
« a magnanimous end to your proceedings, when, after having 
« reſtored liberty, commerce, and free government to your 
4 country, you ſhall voluntarily retire to the noble character of 
private Citizens, peaceably' enjoying the n. you have 


« procured, 
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& procured, will crown your labours with everlaſting glory 
& and is worthy the genuine patriotic ſpirit which animates the 
« Iriſh Volunteers, | 
« Before I conclude, I beg leave to expreſs a wiſh that the 
<« mutually eſſential connection between Great-Britain and Tre- 
land may ſoon be ſettled on ſome liberal and-fair footing. That 
« which did ſubſiſt was on ſuch narrow and abſurd principles, 
« that no friend to either kingdom can regret its loſs ; founded 
« on conſtraint and dependence, incompatible with the condition 
« of freemen, Ireland had an indiſputable right to diffolve it 
4 whenever ſhe choſe ſo to do. But ſurely, if we do not mean 
« 2 total ſ:paration, it would be right to agree upon ſome 
4 new terms by which we are to continue connected. I have 
« always thought it for the intereſt of the two Iſlands to be in- 
« corporated and form one and the fame kingdom, with the 
« fame legiſlature, meeting ſometimes in Ireland as well as in 
« England. But if there are difficulties to ſuch an union not to 
te be got over at preſent, ſome ſort of fœderal union, at leaſt, be- 
& tween the two kingdoms, ſeems neceſſary to aſcertain the many 
« circumſtances that concern their joint intereſts ; and an union 
« of this ſort may now be formed with much greater propriety 
« than before, as it will be ſanctiſied by the free conſent of inde- 
te pendent nations. 
« ] doconceive that ſome ſtep of this fort is abſolutely neceſſary, 
« becauſe the preſent footing, of ſeparation rather than union, is 
K too unfair to be able long to ſubſiſt. England, beſides the 
« Joad of the whole debt contracted for the uſe of bath kingdoms, 
bears all the burdens of naval defence and foreign negociations, 
« and by far more than its proportion of the land fervice in time 
et of war. But what is worle, is, that there is no certainty 
« now left, that we ſhall have the ſame enemies, and the ſame 
friends: Different intereſts as they may appear, may lead one 
kingdom to think a war neęeſſary, and the other to remain in 
« peace; The ſame King, in his different kingdoms, may think 
« it wiſe to follow the advice of his reſpective Parliaments: I 
« need ſcarcely add, that the unavoidable conſequences of ſuch a 
* difference, are a war. between the two kingdoms, Unleſs 
« ſomg 
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ſome ſettlement takes place upon theſe and many other im- 
portant ſubjects, I am far from being clear that it will be for 
the advantage of liberty in either kingdom, that its Monarch 
« ſhould continue the ſovereign of a neighbouring ſtate, with 
« which it has no connection. I am ſenſible that there are great 
« difficulties attending the adjuſtment of ſuch an union, and that 
it requires great wiſdom and temper to form it, eſpecially on 
the part of Ireland which muſt feel that ſhe ought to give the 
« preponderance. to Great-Britain: but I am ſure the buſineſs 
<«< ought not to be neglected, and that every true friend to both 
« kingdoms ought to give it his moſt zealous aſſiſtance. 

AI beg pardon for having gone into a ſubject not immediately 
belonging to that, upon which you have deſired my opinion, 


but I thought it ſo connected with it, and at the ſame time ſo 


important, that I truſt you will excuſe my having introduced 
« it. I fear I have been very long, but it was imp0flible for me 
to compreſs ſo much matter into a leſs compaſs, and when you 
« wiſhed to have my opinion, I thought it beſt to give it fully, , 
or at leaſt as fully as I could in a letter. If it contains one 
& thought that can be uſeful, I ſhall be happy. I have only to 
t“ aſſure the Committee of the zeal I feel for the cauſe the Volun- 
c teers have undertaken, to the ſupport of which I ſhall ever be 
« ready to give every aſſiſtance in my power ; and that it is with 
che higheſt reſpect and admiration for their conduct that I have 
© the honour to be, 
« Their moſt obedient, 

« and moſt humble ſervant, 

| « RICHMOND, &c, 
„Agi 15th, 1783. 


« To Lieut. Col. SHARMAN.” 

Mr. Law. 1 have looked over the copy the Sheffield witnefy 
fpoke to, while the Clerk has been reading the letter, and I find 
the only variations in this copy to be the word nor, inſtead of 
not, and a tranſpoſition of the word and it is, are and taking, 
inſtead of and are taking. - 

Mr. Erſtine. Gentlemen, this letter which from the import- 

Vox. IV. C ance 


( 8 ) 
ance of the ſubject, as well as the dignity and good ſenſe of the 
author, I choſe to read firſt, was written in anſwer to the reſolu- 
tions that had been paſſed in Ireland, when —_— 


Sharman was in the Chair, 


"This lame wen wolten dy pave Gent in confaquence of <a 
reſolutions F ning agar Bi 
kve corps? 

A. It was inen fü bbs luer thicioprirtodwith it, 

Mr. Erſkine. Then I have a right to read it. 

Mr. Attorney General, There can be no pretence for reading 
any thing more than has been read upon the ground of any evi- 
dence that has yet been given; whatever reſpect may be due to 
the opinions of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, I have a 
higher duty belonging to me, aud certainly I ſhould not have 
permitted the letter to have been read if it had not been produced, 
according to my judgment, agreeably to the rules of evidence, in 
conſequence of a witneſs at the bar ſtating that the pamphlet, in 


his hand, contained the ſcheme of Reform, that he, the witneſs, 


proceeded upon :---after he had ſtated that, as a fat, he had made 
the paper part of his evidence, and I conceive that paper would 
then have been evidence, whether his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond had been called to ſtate that fat which his Grace, 
according to his character, I preſume, would ſtate every where, 
indeed which the world knows, that he was the author of it; but 
I ſubmit to your Lordſhips that it is going a great deal further, to 
endeavour to connect a. letter, written by Colonel Sharman to 
the Duke of Richmond, with the Duke of Richmond's letter, in 
order to make that evidence between the King and the priſoner ;- 
no witneſs having ftated, as yet, that they had ever feen any 
letter from Colonel Sharman to the Duke of Richmond; or that 
they had proceeded upon ſuch paper, or had directed their mind, 
or conduct, in any reſpect whatever by it. 

Mr. Erſkine. Was not this letter, that has been read, pub- 
liſhed at the time; and was it anne 
anſwer to that preceding it in this book? 

A. Publiſhed at the time as it is there. 

- & Wich chat to which it is an anſwer ? | 


- 
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A. Ves. ; 
Mr. Attorney General. Still I objet to-Colonel AED 
letter being received in evidence. | 

Mr. Erſkine. I ſhall not argue it now, ne 
prepared to argue it with my learned friend whenever the time 
ſhall arrive; in the mean while your Lordſhip will give me leave 
—— 1 6097 Ora Se" 16 
Houſe of Lords. 

(4 Clerk of the Hulſe of Lord ene volume of the 
Journals of the Lords ). © 

Mr. Erſkine. Is this the Journal of the Lords Houſe of Par- 
liament of the year 1780. 

A. It is. 

Mr. Erſkine, to the Duke of Richmond. Will your Grace have 
the goodneſs to caſt your eye upon this Journal, of the 8th of 
February, 1780? There is an entry that the Lords ſhould be 


ſummoned to attend the Houſe, for conſidering a motion for ap- 


pointing a Committee, and afterwards there follows a proteſt, 
ſigned by your Grace, and a great number of very illuſtrious 
Peers of this country, among the reſt I ſee the name of Earl 
Camden.---Will I rEY 
is your ſignature to the Proteſt ? 

A. It is. 

Mr. Attorney General. What is the evidence you propoſe to 
N — 

Mr. Erſkine. I will ſtate the marr of thirevidence witch l 
offer ; I will alſo ſtate upon what principle I conceive it to be 
evidence, unleſs the Attorney General ſhall think it a more re- 
gular way for me to content myſelf with ſtating the nature of it, 
leaving to him, in the firſt inſtance, to frame his objeCtion, and 
for me to anſwer it.--- This was a motion, which came on in the 
Houſe of Lords, recorded in the Journals of Parliament; there were 
petitions from a great number of aſſociated bodies of men in this 
country, which aſſociations were calling emphatically and loudly 
upon the Houſe of Commons, to attend to- its truſt, for the Houſe 
of Commons is, itſelf, a delegated. body, repreſenting the people: 
calling upon the Houſe of Commons to attend to its truſt in conſe- 

| C2 quenes 
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1 
quence of that waſteful horrible mere which took place 
ur the American war. | 

Mr. Bower. You are ſtating certain facts which do notappea 


upon the evidence you offer. 


Mr. Erſeine. They do expreſsly. 79 

Ar. Bower. You ſtate that, in fact, to be a tg Par- 
liament upon certain petitions, which I fay is not opening the 
evidence, unleſs you find it there. 

Ar. Erſtine. I do ſtate that, and I mean to "Py it. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I take it you are now going to 
open a motion in the — which is upon their 
Journals. 

Mr. Erſtine. Juſt fo. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. You may open the ſubſtance of that 
motion; and if you go beyond that, then their objection lies, that 
you have ſtated ſomething which is not in the evidence. 

Mr, Erftine. I am much intereſted in avoiding objections, 
becauſe I am hardly able to go through the common examination 
without that. The noble Lords, in the Proteſt, ſtate their 
reaſons for that Proteſt ; and without reading this, which J have 
no right to do, till your Lordſhips ſhall be pleaſed to receive it in 
evidence, I ſhall be in order, if I only ſtate what I take to be the 
general ſubſtance of it; and if I, in ſtating that, ſhould ſtep beyond 
what the paper itſelf ſhould afterwards ſhew when admitted, then I 
am perſuaded I ſhall have given very juſt offence to the Court. The 
noble Lords, among whom are his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the witneſs, Lord Camden, and others, whoſe names are 
not material, upon the rejection of this motion, proteſt, 
becauſe they conceive it to be the duty of the Houſe to liſten to the 
will of the people this is evidence to prove, that when theſe 
very numerous aſſociated bodies preſented their petitions, in con- 
ſequence of having had Committees to co-operate with one ano- 
ther, that the Houſe conſidered that, although it might be na- 
tural enough, to reject the petitions of private men, yet when the 
people were in large aſſociated bodies, co-operating with one 
another, in order to ſpeak what was the will of a very conſiderable 
portion of the people (more "—_ if it ſhould at laſt come to 
, be 
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be the majority of the public) that it is a principle never to be in- 
vaded, nor argued away, that the will of the people 
Mr. Attorney General. I do not know what it is Mr. Erſkine 
is now alluding to; but if he will ſtate to me that it is a proceed- 
ing of the Houſe of Lords of this kingdom, which he conceives 
can be of uſe to a ſubject of this kingdom, ſtanding at that bar, 
let it be what it will, Ran. of the Houſe of Lords, 
I will not object to it. 

: Ar. Erſkine. I am much obliged to you, I was ſure that 
would come from you; I aſſure your Lordſhip, that Mr. Gibbs 
nn and we do think it is material evidence. F 


(It was read.) 
E. xtraft from the Parliamentary Regiſter of the Houſe of Lords, 
Val. 15. Page 180. 
« Friday, February 8th, 1780. 

“ It was then moved to appoint a Committee, conſiſting of 
Lords poſſeſſing neither place nor penſion, to examine, with- 
« out delay, into the public expenditure, and the made of ac- 
« counting for the ſame. 

« Which being objected to, after a long debate, the queſtion 
« was put, whether to agree to the ſaid motion. 

„ Reſolved in the negative. 
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4 Firſt, Becauſe however the waſte of public money, and 
« the profuſion of uſeleſs ſalaries, may have been heretofore 
« overlooked in the days of wealth and proſperity, the ne- 
« ceſſities of the preſent time can no longer endure the fame 
« ſyſtem of corruption and prodigality. 
© & The ſcarcity of money, the diminiſhed value of land, the 
6 finking of rents, with the decline of trade, are melancholy 
C3 « proofs 
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te proofs that we are almoſt arrived at the end of taxation; and 
« yet the demands are annually increaſed, while the hopes of 
« peace are every year put to a greater diſtance. 

« For let any man conſider the immenſe debt, increaſed bes 
« yond the poſſibility of payment, with the preſent accumulation 
« of taxes upon every article, not only of luxury, but of con- 
« venience, and even of neceflary uſe; and let him carry his 
« thoughts forward to thoſe additional duties which muſt be 
« immediately impoſed, to make good the intereſt of the ap- 
« proaching loan, and of that debt which will remain unfunded, 
& he will find that, at leaſt, one million and an half of intereſt 
« muſt be provided for, beſides what may be further neceſlary to 
« make good the deficiencies of the late taxes, 

« Under theſe circumſtances, the ſavings of a ſtrict and vi- 
« pilant œconomy in every branch, and the application of over- 
& grown falaries, unmerited penſions, and uſeleſs places to the 
« public ſervice, are almoſt the only reſources left in the ex- 
« hauſted ſtate of our finances, But beſide the ſtrong argu- 
« ment of neceſſity that preſſes upon the preſent moment, ſuch 
t“ and ſo great are the abuſes in the management and expenditure 
« of the public money, as would call for the ſtricteſt enquiry 
« and animadverſion even in the beſt of times. The practice of 
« expending immenſe ſums without conſent of Parliament under 
&« the fallacious head of contingencies and extraordinaries, the 
« oreater part of which might eaſily be comprized in an eſtimate, 
but becauſe ſome unforeſeen articles are not capable of ſuch 
« preciſion z the Miniſter has, under that colour, found out a 
“ method of expending the public money.— Firſt, ad libitum, 
« when it has been ſo expended, has found means to induce Par- 
« liament to think itſelf bound in honour to ratify and make it 
« good, deſerves the higheſt cenſure; and no Miniſter who ſhall 
« dare to ſtake the public credit for money that has not been 
« voted, ought to be juſtified by a leſs authority than an Act of 
« Indemnity. The millions which remain in*conſequence unex+ 
te plained and unaccounted for; the ſhameful facility of admit- 
te ting almoſt every. claim the improvident bargains made for 
F tho public ſervice—the criminal neglect, and eyen contempt of 
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& the few checks eſtabliſhed in the Board of Treaſury, beſides 

great part of the money being ſhared in its paſſage among 2 
tribe of Collectors, Clerks, Agents, Jobbers, or Contracors» 
« or paid away by official extortion, or ſtopt in its courſe to 
« breed intereſt. for ſome impoſing individuals, are grievances 
„ which. the preſent motion has in view to remedy, 

« Secondly, But great and important as the motion is in this 
t view of it, it is ſtill more important in another, as it tends to 
narrow the wide ſpreading» influence of the Crown, that has 
found its way into every corner of the kingdom, 

It is ſufficient to allude to this grievance without any farther 
* enlargement; but this argument, though, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt 


E in favour of the motion, has been turned into an objection, as 


« if it meant to abridge the rights of Monarchy, and make the 
4 Crown dependant upon the Parliament. 

« If the objection means to inſinuate that corruption is ne- 
ceſſary to Government, we ſhall leave that principle to confute 
e itſelf by its own apparent iniquity. 

« That this motion is intended to diminiſh the conſtitutional 
„ power of the Crown, we deny; the conſtituu nal power of 
« the Crown we are no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve than we are to 
„ annihilate its unconſtitytional influence. The prerogative, 
« rightly underſtood, not touched, or intended to be touched by 
& this motion, will ſupport the Crown in all the ſplendour 
«* which the King's perſonal dignity requires, and with all the 
« authority and vigour neceſſary to give due effect to the exe · 
4 cutive powers of Government, 

“ It has been argued, that this is not a proper time for Re- 
« formation, when all the attention of the kingdom ſhould be 
employed upon the war, as the great and only object in the 
* preſent time of diftreſs; to which we beg leave to inſiſt, that 
the preſent is, for that very reaſon, the propereſt time, be- 
& cauſe nothing is ſo eſſential to the conduct and proſecution of 
« the war as the frugal management of that ſupply, by which 
« only it can be carried an with ſucceſs ; nor ought the plan of 
K cpconomy to be any longer delayed at the riſque of a general 
e pankruptey; and, from the hiſtory of this as well as other 
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— — "have ne Sour” aw of 
« Reform, 

04 Third!y, Becauſe we conceive that the mode of a Com- 
« mittec, which might be to act with a Committee of the other 
« Houſe, and might, if neceſſary, be rendered durable, and 
“ yeſted with due powers by an act of the whole legiſlature, 
« might bring back the public expenditure to its conſtitutional 
« principle; might deviſe proper regulations for opening con- 
« tracts to the propoſals of every fair bidder, for reforming 
« the abuſes of office and the enormities of fees, with the 
cc variety of other abuſes, particularly that of large ſums of 
« money lying in the hands of individuals, to the loſs of the 
« State. 
* An eee ound ofa 
« apprehenſion expreſſed by ſome Lords, as if they ſeriouſly 
« entertained it, of its producing a quarrel hetween the twa 
* Houſes of Parliament, in conſequence of which the public 
« buſincſs might be obſtructed, by a+ claim on the part of the 


Houſe of Commons to an excluſive right of conſidering and 


IT... 


« providing for the ſubjects of this motion. 


« Such a claim cannot poſſibly be ſupported as a confequence 
&« of a claim of that houſe to originate money bills. Not a 
4 ſingle Lord appeared to entertain an idea that ſuch a claim 
« would be well founded. In truth, the objection ſuppoſes it to 
« be ill-founded, and that therefore this Houſe will reſiſt it, 
< and yet it aſſumes that the Houſe of Commons will advance 
« and perſiſt in this ill- founded claim. We cannot diſcover any 
« colour for ſuch a ſuppoſition, unleſs we were to adopt the 
« inſinuations of thoſe who repreſent the corrupt influence 
« (which it is our wiſh to ſuppreſs) as already pervading that 
« Houſe. Thoſe who entertain that opinion of one Houſe of 
« Parliament, will hardly think leſs diſreſpectfully of the other. 
« To them it will ſeem a matter of indifference whether the 
« motion is defeated by the- exertion of that influence to excite 
« a groundleſs claim in the one Houſe, or by a groundleſs ap- 
« prehenſion of ſuch a claim in the other. But we, who would 
pe underftood to think with more reſpect of both, cannot en- 


« tertain 
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cc tertain an apprehenſion ſo injurious to the Houſe of Commons; 
©« as that they would, at this time eſpecially, and on this occa- 
« ſion, have advanced ſuch a claim. 

« 'The motion has likewiſe been objected to, on account of 
« its diſqualifying perſons poſſeſſing employments or penſions, to 
« be of the propoſed Committee, We are far from ſuppoſing, 
ce that the poſſeſſion of a place or penſion, neceſſarily corrupts 
te the integrity of the poſſeſſor. We have ſeen, and the public 
“ have ſeen, many illuſtrious inſtances to the contrary; yet we 
cannot but ſuppoſe that the public's expectation of advantage 
&« from this meaſure would have been leſs ſanguine, if they had ſeen 
« perſons poſſeſſing offices ſelected to diſtinguiſh how far their 
« offices were uſeful;” or their ſalaries adequate. They, perhaps, 
« would not think the poſſeſſor of a penſion, or office, the fitteſt 
« judge how far that penſion or office had been merited, or was 
« neceſſary. We cannot therefore think the motion juſtly ex- 
« ceptionable on this ground; it rather appears to us to have 
K been drawn with a proper attention to noble Lords in that 
« Parliament, exempting them from a ſituation which ny — | 


& neceſſarily wiſh to decline. 


« We conceive ourſelves warranted, in the mode OY 
« by precedent as well as reaſon, and it was ſtated to the Houſe 
« to have been recommended by the moſt approved conſtitu- 
« tional authors, who have written ſince the Revolution; but 
« having offered to meet any other propoſition which might 
« carry with it ſubſtantial remedy, and no ſuch being offered, 
« notwithſtanding the time this propoſition has lain before the 
« Mouſe, we cannot help conſidering the preſent negative as 
« poing to the ſubſtantial as well as formal part of the motion, 
« and hold ourſelves obliged to avail ourſelves of our right of 
« entering our proteſt againſt the rejection of the above pro- 
« poſition, | 
„ Fourthly, we are farther impelled to preſs this motion, be- 
« cauſe the object of it has been ſeconded, and called for by a 
& conſiderable majority of the people, who are aſſociating for 
$6 2 and ſeem determined to purſue it by every legal 
tf 
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(+ J 
& and conftitutional method that can be deviſed for its fuccefs x 
4 and however ſome may affect to be alarmed, as if ſuch aſſo- 
* ciations tended to difturb the peace, or encroach upon the de- 
© legated power of the other Houſe, we are perſuaded it has 
4 no other view, but to collect the ſenſe of the people, and to 
4 inform the whole body of the repreſentatives what are the ſen- 
« timents of the whole body of their conſtituents, in which re- 
« ſpect their proceedings have been - orderly, peaceable, and 
4 conftitutional ; and if it be aſked what farther is to be done, 
if theſe petitions are rejected, the beſt anſwer is, that the caſe 
cannot be ſuppoſed ; for although, upon a few ſeparate peti- 
te tions, it may be fairly ſaid, that the other Houſe ought not 


4 to be decided by a part only of their conſtituents, yet it can- 


« not be prefumed they will act in defiance of the united wiſhes 
& of the whole people, or indeed of any great or notorious 


-« majority, It is admitted that they have a power to vote as 


* they think fit; but it is not poſſible to conceive that fo wife 
« an aſſembly will ever be-raſh enough to reject ſuch petitions, 
E and by that means cauſe this dangerous queſtion to be 
&« broached and agitated, whether they have not broke they 
« truſt, 

« The voice of the people will certainly be complied with, 


 * Miniſters may, as they ſeem to have done in a recent in- 


4 ſtance, deprive any man of what he holds at their pleaſure, 
4 ſor preſuming to exercife his undoubted right of thinking for 
e himſelf, an theſe and other public ſubjects ; but it will not be 
4 wiſe.in them to treat theſe aſſociations with contempt, pr call 
4 them by the invidious name of Faction; a name by which 
<« the Minority, in both Houſes of. mmer have ne 
& frequently and fo falſcly calumniated, + 
« Becauſe the name, ſo applied, will recoil back _ them 
« felyes, when acting againſt the general ſenſe of the nation; 
« Nor will they be able to repreſent theſe numbers, ſo reſpect⸗ 
able in rank and property, as they did but too ſucceſsfully 
& the diſcontented Americans, as a mab of indigent and ſeditious 
« anne becauſe the people, to whom this is addreſſed, are 
1 & the 


(x79 

the very people that are abuſed, and every man bears within 
« himſelf the teſtimony of its fallehood ; ton; Waiters pets 
particular occaſion, cannot deceive the people. 


« Forteſcue, King, 


« Harcourt, Abergavenny, 

« De Ferrars, J. Peterborough, 

« Beaulieu, Abingdon, 

4 Camden, Pembroke and 

Coventry, Montgomery, 

4 Richmond, . Fitzwilliam, aged boo ile gel £011 
„ Mancheſter, Ruland. WN N 
4 Derby, Nug. Temple, Radnor. 3 
Effingham, Bolton, F010 
« Grafton, Courtenay, For all the above 
« Portland, Stamford, reaſons except the 
« Ferrers, | Tankerville, fourth, + = 


* Cholmondeley, J. St, Aſaph, Ofborne.” 
——— — —_ —  — ——üJ 


Mr. Daniel Stuart, (called in again). 


Mr. Erſtine. I call back this gentleman only for the purpoſe 
of aſking him one queſtion, which I could not with propriety aft 
him before; — you ſtated, in your former examination, your per- 
ſonal acquaintance with the priſoner at the bar, and your tranſ- 
actions with him before; did you eyer hear him ſtate what his 
plan of Reform was ? 

A. Yes, Thave; he always ſtated it to be the Duke of Rich- 
mond”s plan, univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments. 

2. Was that faid to you publicly, or in the privacy of conſi- 
gence ? 

+. It was faid publicly; and he ſold me ſome copies of the 
Duke of Richmond's letter, 

Ar. Attorney General, I really muſt object to this ſort of ex- 

nination. 

Ar. Erftine, Then I will now defend this queſtion; I am 


perſuaded 
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perſuaded your Lordſhips will not refuſe to the unfortunate man 
at the bar, that evidence which has been received for every pri- 
ſoner under ſimilar circumſtances, from the earlieſt times of our 
hiſtory to the preſent moment. I am ſorry to conſume the time of 
the Court, but if I am called-upon I will repeat to your Lord- 
ſhips, verbatim, from the State Trials, various queſtions upon 
fimilar occaſions, put by different priſoners by conſent of all the 
Judges, all the Attorney Generals, and Solicitor Generals, and 
Counſel for the Crown: I only wiſh to know whether the = 
tion is objected to or no? 4 

Mr. Attorney General. It is. ; 

Mr. Erſtine. I will proceed, and I have much more pleaſure 
in doing it from the manner in which the Attorney General con- 
ducted himſelf recently, becauſe the moment that it was ſtated as 
a proceeding which, we thought, might be ſerviceable to the pri- 
foner, and conſiſtent with the rules of evidence, he inſtantly ac- 
ceeded to its produRtion---therefore, independent of ſatisfying 
your Lordſhips, if I can ſatisfy my learned friend that we are in 
the regular courſe, I am perſuaded he would be ſorry, him- 
felf, that this priſoner ſhould be deprived of the —_— which 
all others have enjoyed. 

I believe the reaſon why a matter of this ſort falls into debate, 
is the very ſingular anomoly of the caſe before your Lordſhips, 
and J am the more inclined to think that I ſhall ſucceed in the 
little that I have to offer to you from what fell from the learned 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench (two of whom are now 
preſent) when it was diſcuſſed how far a paper that had been 
publiſhed in the year 1780, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
written by ſome perſons of rank, ſhould have been received in 
evidence by Juſtice Wilſon,* who tried an individual in the 
year 1793, fora libe!.---The Court ſupported the rejection of it. 
— The learned judge rejected it upon this principle: That the 
defendant in that caſe was charged with an act, which act was the 
publication of a libel; and that, although the late act of Parlia- 
ment directs in fact, that the trial upon a libel, like the trial 
upon * other 2 proceeds by the Judge's giving his opinion 


to 
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to the Jury in matter of law, ſtill it does not require that there 
ſhould be any evidence upon the ſubject ſhewing the intention 
of the priſoner. . | | 

Mr. Fuftice Buller. What proſecution do you allude to ? 

Ar. Erſkine. The caſe of Daniel Holt; and upon this 
ground, they ſay, you may rebut evidence which faſtens any 
thing that is wrong upon you, undoubtedly, but becauſe a perſon 
has publiſhed a libel, ſuppoſing it to be one in the year 1780, 
that will be no anſwer to your publiſhing a libel in the year 1793. 
It may be matter extremely material in mitigation of puniſhment, 
but, ſaid the Court, it is not ſtrictly evidence, becauſe it does not 
go to negative the giſt of the indictment; for ſuppoſing it to have 
been received by the Judge, he could not have told the Jury, if 
ke thought, in point of law, the publication was a libel, that 
the publication of the ſame libel by any other perſon, however 
reſpectable, at any other time, was a ſhield againſt the criminal 
laws attaching upon the defendant in that caſe ; and upon that 
ground I do know that that moſt intelligent Judge, whoſe lofs 
we all in common deplore, decided it; and, as the Court of 
King's Bench determined, rightly decided it. 

Unleſs I deceive myſelf greatly, and unleſs I have loſt the fa- 
culty of ſeeing whether I am aſſented to, when laying down any 
propoſition (which when man ſpeaks to man is in general not 
very difficult to ſee) I rather think I am in poſſeſſion of the opi- 
nion of the Court, in the ſtriking difference between the caſe 
now in agitation and a caſe where a man is charged with a fact, 
which fact, if it be done, the criminal intention, which ariſes 
from the commiſſion of the criminal act, carries with it a certain 
legal inference, which legal inference, being once eſtabliſhed, 
it does not become a matter of fact for the priſoner to endeavour 
to rebut. 

But leaving out of the queſtion all conſideration of that act of 
Parliament, I ſtand upon the authority of Lord Mansfield, in the 
caſe of the King againſt Woodfall, the printer, reported in Sir 
James Burrows's Fifth Volume: That wherever the fact does 
conſtitute the crime, but that the fact is either in itſelf wholly 
indifferent, or if it is not indifferent but criminal; if it be cri- 
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minal, ſhort of the charge that is made upon the party, that there 


the intention is not matter of law, but that it is matter of fact, 
and that the party has a right to prove his intention in every way, 
by which the intention of a man can be ſafely, or reaſonably 
collected. To apply that doctrine in the caſe I have mentioned, 
which I am perſuaded is familiar to all your Lordſhips, in which 
a very elaborate judgment was delivered by Lord Mansfield, 
where his Lordſhip ſaid, the Defendant, Woodfall, was found by 
the Jury guilty of having publiſhed the libel; and though the 
defendant called no witneſſes to rebut the criminal inference ; 
yet, ſays Lord Mansfield, if it be upon the libel, he may arreſt 
the judgment upon the record, for the fact of publication is the 
crime that is imputed to him; and if, when it comes before the 
Court, that publication turns out to be no libel, the defendant 
can have no judgment pronounced upon him. | 

Now, what is the preſent caſe ?*—The priſoner is charged with 
the overt acts, which I need not repeat, becauſe we are fo well 
acquainted with the nature of them ; but he is not charged with 
the commiſſion of thoſe acts, as ſubſtantive acts, but he is charged 
with having in his mind the wicked and deteſtable purpoſe of 
aiming at the deſtruction of the King, to put down and bring the 
King to death, and that in the fulfilment of that moſt deteſtable 
imagination he did the ſpecific acts charged upon the record; that 
is to ſay, that he agreed to aſſemble a Convention to be held 
which was not held—that he conſpired to hold it, for the purpoſe of 
ſubverting the rule and authority of the country, and not that alone, 
but that he conſented to hold ſuch Convention, which Convention, 
in his mind, was to accompliſh the purpoſe of the ſubverſion 
of the Government, and that he did agree to aſſemble that Con- 
vention for the purpoſe of that fubverſion in fulfilment, not that 
the other is the conſequence of it, but in fulfilment of the de- 
teſtable purpoſe of compaſſing the King's death. 

Here then the intention of the mind is the queſtion which the 
Jury have to try; and I think I may appeal to what paſſed in the 
Court on Saturday, that I did not ſeek to lay down other rules 
of evidence than thoſe that have been moſt recently ſtated, 
and thoſe that have been determined in ancient times.— Then, 
4. Taff that 
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chat being the cafe, let us fee, whether the declarations of # 
priſoner, charged with an evil and wicked intention derla- 
rations at the time, or about the time —nay, I will go farther; 
fince I am put to it generally, I ſay I will prove (which is not this 
caſe by the bye, for my caſe does not require it) that if I, who 
am now ſpeaking to your Lordſhips, was charged with the de- 
teſtable purpoſe of compaſling the King's death, I ſhould be en- 
titled to call any man in Court—not to my character - but I ſhould 
be entitled to call every man in Court who knows my ſentiments, 
(whichare well known upon theſe ſubjects) what I have repeatedly 
declared with regard to the monarchy of this country, and its 
utility to the ſyſtem of our Government; but though I ſhould 
eſtabliſh it clearly in tweaty inſtances, or till your Lordſhips de- 
fire me to go no further, ill it would not be ſo evident as it is in 
this caſe, that the intention of theſe perſons, and the object which 
they had in view, was to follow the plan of the Duke of Richmond. 

The firſt caſe I will cite is the moſt modern, but not the leaſt 
important, the caſe of Lord George Gordon, and I ſay it is the 
moſt important, becauſe there he is not charged with compaſſing 
the death of the King, but he is charged with an a, with levying 
war; but till it was neceſlary in the inveſtigation of that queſ- 
tion, ſince it is not that open rebellious war which every man 
muſt give the ſame name to, which nobody could explain away 
by evidence, but it being an ambiguous thing, a ſort of con- 
ſtructive levying of war, the intention of his mind becomes the 
ſubject of conſideration. I will read to your Lordſhips the very 
words and ſyllables ſtated by Lord Mansfield upon that occaſion. 
— The queſtion he puts to the Jury is this :— 

« Firſt, whether this multitude did aſſemble and commit acts 
« of violence, with intent to terrify and compel the Legiſlature 
« to repeal the act called Sir George Saville's? if upon this point 
« your opinion ſhould be in the negative, that makes an end of 
* the whole, and the priſoner ought to be acquitted :; but if your 
« opinion ſhould be, that the intent of this multitude, and the vio- 
« lence they committed, was to force a repeal, there ariſes a ſe- 
« cond point, whether the priſoner at the bar incited, encouraged, 
« promoted, or aſiſted, in raiſing this inſurreQtion, and the 
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terror they carried with them, with the intent of forcing a repeal 
4 of this law?—lIf upon this point your opinions, - (ſpeaking to 
« the Jury,) ſhould be in the negative, that makes an end of the 
« whole, and the priſoner muſt be acquitted : but if you think it 
« was the intention of the multitude, and the violence they com- 
& mitted was to force a repeal, the ſecond queſtion ariſes whe- 
« ther the priſoner incited, promoted, or aſſiſted in raifing this 
« jnſurreQion, with the intent, not with the incitement to make 
a riot, and break my windows, or pull down any man's houſe, 
« which might have been felony under the Riot Act, if not diſ- 
t perſed, or might have been a miſdemeanor according to the na- 
« ture of the violence committed,---but whether, to give it the 
« ſubſtance of the caſe, it was done with the intent of forcing a re- 
« peal of this law? upon theſe points, to which you, Gentlemen, 
« will call your attention, depends the fate of this trial.“ 
Then the firſt is a preliminary one, without which, ſays my 
Lord Mansfield, my Lord George Gordon muſt be acquitted; 
but if you are of opinion that the multitude did commit the 
violence, which no man is diſpoſed much to forget, whether 
Lord George Gordon incited them to it? No—but whether he 
incited them with that mind which conſtituted the crime? 

Now I will read all the queſtions that he permitted to be aſked 
upon that trial. The trial was conducted by men of the moſt 
acknowledged learning, one, indeed, whoſe learning, acuteneſs, 
and knowledge of the common law of England is almoſt prover- 
bial, the late Mr. Wallace; the other gentleman, Mr. Mans- 
field, had long practiſed in the Courts of Common Law, and they 
were by no means diſpoſed to give up any thing; they would 
have been diſgraced if they had. There is an oppoſite duty in 
every trial; there is a duty in thoſe concerned for the crown, to 
ſupport the proper evidence for the crown; and a ſimilar duty alſo 
upon the Counſel for the priſoner, and he is as much criminal who 
relaxes the one as he who relaxes the other, though when it is int 
favour of a criminal it would not ſtrike the mind fo much ;—but 
I think that a Crown Lawyer has a right to inſiſt upon every fair 
evidence coming before a Jury, 2 a _ 
oy __—— operate. | 
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| The Counſel for Lord George Gordon were the preſent Lord 
Kenyon, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, and myſelf, 
who have now the honor to ſpeak to the Court; and-I was per- 
mitted to aſk the Reverend Eraſmus Middleton (the firſt witneſs, 
and therefore his examination fell to me as junior in the cauſe), 
theſe queſtions I ſhould tell your Lordſhips, to make it more 
intelligible, that the great object was to ſee what intention Lord 
George Gordon had, which could be collected only from what 
paſſed before Did you, at any of theſe numerous meetings of 
« this Proteſtant Aſſociation, which you attended from the time 
« Lord George Gordon became Preſident of that Society,” 
(which was two years before) © till the 29th of May; Did you 
« ever hear Lord George Gordon, in his public ſpeeches in that 
« Aſſociation, make uſe of any expreſſions, which ſhewed: any 
« diſloyal, or unconſtitutional intentions in him? - Not inthe 
tc leaſt, the very reverſe is my opinion.”— Now compare this 
with the queſtion I am going to aſk 3 a cunning artful man might 
ſtand up in a Proteſtant Aſſociation, and hold forth great pro- 
feſſions when he meant the contrary; but no man who repoſes 
confidence in the boſom of a friend, building himſelf upon the 
honour and honeſty of his friend, when he tells him what his ob- 
je& is, will deceive him.— Good God! if I were to. aſk 
people, did not Mr. Hardy, in the Correſponding Society, ſay 
that the Duke of Richmond's plan was his object? he might ſay 
it there for the purpoſe of its afterwards being given in evidence 
that he had publicly avowed that; if that may be aſked, how is it 
poſſible to oppoſe the other? The: examination goes on Did 
« all his ſpeeches, delivered as Preſident, meet with your appro- 
« bation ; and did it appear to you that his views were the ſame as 
« thoſe of the whole aſſociated body? A. Quite ſo.”---< Did 
« you ever hear Lord George Gordon make uſe. of any ex- 
« preſſions as if he meant to repeal this bill by force of arms?“ 
A. Not in the leaſt,” ---< Were the meetings open?” and 


ſo on. 


Lord Keynon then examined the preſent Earl of Mansfield, at 
that time Viſcount Stormont, of every thing ſaid by Lord George 
Gordon, at St. James's, when he came to aſk an audience of the 
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King, and tendered his ſervices to ſuppreſs the riots.---He 
called afterwards, Sir Philip Jennings Clarke, Lord Lonſdale, 
and many other witneſſes, to converſations with Lord George 
Gordon both before and after, and to every part of his conduct 
and deportment upon that occaſion.—-It certainly was not de- 
bated, I think it the ſtronger for that, becauſe when a cauſe of 
that immenſe magnitude is tried, where the whole capital was 
threatened with ruin, and when, as it has been faid by the elo- 
quent perſon we have heard of ſo much in the courſe of this 
tridl---that this town, and the whole country were in the ut- 
moſt peril, I cannot ſuppoſe that thoſe who reprefented Go- 
vernment; were diſpoſed to treat Lord George Gordon with 
more lenĩty than the rules of law entitled him to; yet neither Mr. 
Mansfield, nor Mr. Wallace, the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral; objected to that evidence I fay nothing of myſelf, I 
was then a. very young man in the profeſſion, but the preſent 
Chief Juſtice of England, who conducted that cauſe on the part 
of Lord George Gordon was, and is, as we all know; a man of 
great learning, he put thoſe queſtions without the ſmalleſt ob- 
jection falling from Lord Mansfield, or Mr, Juſtice Buller, who 
now hears me, or any other perſon. 
The next caſe I ſhall ſtate is that of my Lord Ruſſel}, who 
was indicted for compaſſing the King's death, and the overt act 
was conſulting to raife rebellion, and to feize the King's guards. 
In his defence he called many perſons of quality to ſpeak to his 
affection towards the Government, and his deteſtation of riſings 
againſt it; I will pauſe here a minute—why a man might have 
a great deal of affection to the government in the year 1780, and 
might change upon the ſubject, but yet the criminal law of 
England looks out induſtriouſly to ſee how it ean interpoſe in 
favour of liberty and life, not trying how it can ſhut out the light, 
but how it can let it ſhine in; even that queſtion, which I do not 
think one of the ſtricteſt, was ſuffered to be let in, becaufe Dr. 
Burnet had had a long acquaintance with Lord Ruſſell, and Lord 
Ruſſell might not have conceived the purpoſes of rebellion till a 
mort time before; but ſhall aſk, as to the time when they ſay this 
man's mind was full of this. conſpiracy, ſo horrible in its nature, 
what 
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what were the ſentiments which he was pouring into the boſom 
of his friend, as the objeCt of all theſe Societies. 

Doctor Burnet,” (ſays Lord Ruſſel) & if you pleaſe to give 
« ſome account of my converſation ? Doctor Burnet ſays, 
&* IJ have have had the honor to be known to my Lord Ruſſell 
« ſeveral years, and he hath declared himſelf, with much confi- 
« dence to me, and he always, upon all occaſions, expreſſed him- 
4 ſelf againſt all rifings.” Now this is not character, to ſay 
that Lord Ruſſell was a quiet peaceable man; no, this is evidence 
of converfation, my Lord Ruſſell declared ſo; therefore it is 
not that you are to raiſe a probability upon the ſubje& by the 
general nature of a man's character, or what you think of him; 
but it ſhall be allowed to witneſſes to ſay what the perſon trying 
has expreſſed, becauſe it raiſes an intrinſic improbability of his 
being guilty of the crime imputed to him; Doctor Burnet ſays, 
« he always expreſſed himſelf againſt all riſings; and when he 
« ſpoke of ſome people that would provoke to it, he expreſſed 
« himſelf ſo determined againſt that matter, I think no man 
could do more.“ Does his ſaying this, acquit Lord Ruſſel of 
this riſing; you heard him ſay he was againſt all ſuch riſings 


* as are now the ſubject of enquiry before you ?”---«I heard him 


„ ſpeak with indignation upon the ſubject.“ From thence 
the Jury might infer valeat quantum valere poteſi---] do not ſay 
it is to conclude any thing; I do not ſay that that ſort of evidence 
1s at once to put an end to any cauſe, no man can be ſo fooliſh as to 
fancy that, but as far as it goes what is to become of it after that 
evidence is heard, it is not for me but for your Lordſhip and the 
Jury to decide; the Jury ultimately, but we ſhall all be happy to 
hear your Lordſhip's obſervation upon it; but the queſtion is 
when it ſhall be heard, what impreſſion it will make upon both. 


Doctor Cox was then aſked the ſame queſtions by Lord 


Ruſſell, and he ſays, « I have heard him profeſs, ſolemnly, he 
te thought it would ruin the beſt cauſe in the world to take any 
« of theſe irregular ways for the preſerving of it.“. Your Lord- 


ſhips will give me leave to pauſe again here. This is not even a de- 


claration of Lord Ruſſell, indicative of his general ideas, but upon 
the very point of trial; that he, Doctor Cox, had heard the pri- 
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forier expreſs his indignation and contempt for proceedings like 
thoſe imputed to him.---As I go along; let me bring back to your 
Lordfhips conſideration what it is L want to aſk, and I have a 
much more recent authority, the authority of one of your Lord- 
ſhips; ſince the cauſe began What, ſhall a man not be allowed to 
explain his own meaning ? If a witneſs had ſaid, the Defendant 
held a converſation for the purpoſe of overturning the Govern- 
ment; {till I ſhould have thought I had a right to examine the 
evidence, where a man's expreſſion goes directly in the teeth of 
what he has written; but where, as your Lordihip has ex- 
preſſed upon another occaſion, where upon the ſurface a thing 
appears to be legal, that the crime, conſiſts in the veil and co- 
vering of a wicked and deteſtable purpoſe, that it is a matter of 
ſact merely- a matter of the moſt ferious inveſtigation, that your 
Lordſhip will take it as a matter that no many in common life, 
between man and man, would throw upon his neighbour, but 
upon the moſt clear and ſatisfactory proof; it is upon this ground 
that we have a right to razſe up in the minds of the Court an 
intrinſic evidence, to operate as character does, for how is it 
tat character is admitted againſt a fac ?---L have heard a 
Judge fay here, if a fact is proved by ten witneſſes diſtintly, 
it is not poſſible to ſuppoſe that ten witneſſes are perjured, 
Who ſwear that I have ſtole a horſe ; my character might 
ereate compaſſion with a Jury, but could not do more, becauſe, 
there is much more probability that a man who has hithert 
maintained a good character ſhould ſteal a horſe, than that ten 
men ſhould combine to deſtroy an innocent man when there is no 
reaſon to impute the crime to them; but when it remains matter 
of doubt, whenever the queſtion is, What you have done ? and the 
conſequent queſtion is the quality of the act, and when your 
Lordſhips are to fix the quality upon it, and to-conſidery not 
whether it be the act, but whether it be the intention ſuppoſe 
the Jury ſhould find that he had ſummoned a Convention to do 
that which I know he did not, yet they muſt farther find that he 

did it in the language of the record, in the further fulfilment of his 
deteſtable purpoſe. 
Mr. Luton Gore, and Doctor Fitz william, were examined to the 
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fame point ; this trial was before Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, 
Sir Robert Sawyer, whoſe name I have had oceaſion to mention, 
who was not a gentleman fond of making very great conceſſions,” 
I do not mean to ſay he ought, he was a moſt rigid man, he was 
Attorney General, the celebrated Mr. Finch was Solicitor Ge- 

neral, and upon that trial your Lordſhip 1 all theſe queſtions 

are put without any objection, _ 

The next caſe is that of Thomas Rofewell, _ a Diſſent⸗ 

ing Miniſter; he was indicted for preaching a treaſonable 
fermon; beſides giving evidence directly, denying the charge, 

he called ſeveral of his congregation to prove that he generally 

kept the 3oth of January as a faſt, and frequently preached in 

favour of kingly government. Now only conſider the difference 
of theſe two caſes : there the preaching the ſermon was proved. 
I have looked at the trial becauſe I ſaw this queſtion brewing: 
ſome days ſince, and therefore prepared myſelf for it. Roſewell 
was charged with the publication of a libel in preaching this 

fermon ; of a libel, for we all know that words cannot amount to 

high treaſon, but they may be ſo indecent as to be libellous, and 
may be of a treaſonable nature, according to the ſubjeft, Then 
what was the evidence againſt the Defendant? It was that 

A. B. C. D. heard him ſay the words; what is his anſwer to 

that? not at all what mine is, he wanted to raiſe up before the 

Court and Jury a probability that the witneſſes were either per- 
jured or miſtaken, becauſe of the improbability that a man, who 

kept regularly the faſt of the 3oth of January, and who preached 
regularly in favour of the Kingly Government, ſhould, upon any 
one given occaſion, ſuch as imputed, have contradicted the ge- 

neral habits of his life, and libelled that Government which he was 

accuſtomed to ſupport ;---but that is not my view in calling Mr. 
Stuart, for my learned friends have fixed no ſuch object upon my 

client; he has called a Convention they ſay, and they ſay further 

that he did it for a purpale, which I deny, and in fulfilment of 
another purpoſe, which I deny.---Am I not from theſe authorities 
to be allowed to produce the fame fort of evidence in ſupport of 
this poor ſhoe-maker, which the greateſt men of the country 
have ever had an opportunity of doing without the ſmalleſt doubt? 
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Mr. Roſewell ſays, Did you ever hear that I ſhould ſay 
« any thing ill of the King or Government?“ Mr. Strong, 
„ No never.” Mr. Roſewell aſks Atkinſon, another witneſs, 
« That which I call you now for, Sir, is to teſtify what you 
heard upon the 30th of January from me, about praying for the 
« King and all that are in authority?“ Atkinſon, „my Lord, 
ce he kept that day, the 3oth of January, as a day of faſting and 
« prayer, and he preached from that text on the 1ſt Timo- 
« thy, ii. 1. 4 Pray for Kings and all in authority.” That was 
not the ſermon for which he was indicted ; but in order to ſhew 
that it was not probable he ſhould have sche ſuch a ſermon 
as he was charged with, he ſhews that at a recent time he had 
preached differently; and certainly it is fair evidence; a man is 
not a Republican on Monday, a Monarchy man on Tueſday, and 
a Republican again on Wedneſday, his ſentiments do not change 
in a moment. 

Mr. Atkinfon proceeds in his evidence and ſays, © and then he 
« did aſſert that Kingly government was moſt agreeable to the 
« word of God, and the conſtitution of the Government of Eng- 
& land.“ My Lords it is material that you ſhould know who tried 
this cauſe, Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies tried this cauſe, and it is 
ſtated that he received the evidence ; and Hume, the hiſtorian, 
remarked, ſuch was the effect that had, that the Jury of courſe 
convicted him, as they would every body elſe; that the Chief 
Juſtice did not even ſum up the evidence, but contented himſelf 
with railing againſt conventicles. 

Tue next is Henry Cornifh's caſe, in I. James 2, 1685, and 
when were theſe caſes ? at the very worſt times in this country, 
when judges were, what none of your Lordſhips can, in the 
nature of things be, men dependant upon the Crown. Henry 
Corniſh was indicted for compaſling the King's death ;—the 
overt act was conſpiring with Lord Ruſſell and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth to leyy war;—he called ſeveral witneſles to teſtify his loy- 
alty, and though the witneſſes were diſcouraged, they were per- 
mitted to ſwear that they thought him loyal, and that he often 
drank the 5 health. Lord Chief Juſtice Jones was the 
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Judge who tried the cauſe, Sir Robert Sawyer was ſtill Ate 
torney General, and Mr, Finch Solicitor General. 

John Aſhton was indicted, in 2 William and Mary, for — 
ſpiracy to dethrone King William, and compaſs his death; 
the Counſel for the Crown, in the opening, charged the priſoner 
with an intention to introduce popery ; in anſwer to which he 
gives evidence, which is to be found in the State Trials, Vol. IV. 
page 473, of his zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, and averſion to 
Popery. 

The Crown ſay, that Mr. Hardy conſpired to call this Con- 
vention, which was to be aſſembled of Delegates from ſome So- 
aieties, of one of which he was Secretary; which Convention was 
to be aſſembled for the deteſtable purpoſe of ſubverting the go- 
vernment, depoſing the King, and procuring his death; therefore I 
want to prove what was at that time the ſtate of this man's mind 
what it was that he was canſtantly conſidering, erroneouſly, or 
otherwiſe ; and upon this caſe it is not neceſlary for me to juſtify 
what the illuſtrious perſon, who is here preſent, has publiſhed, 
whether it was wiſe, diſcrete, and legal in the Duke of Rich- 
mond to publiſh that, I have nothing to do with; and if my client 
were charged with publiſhing that which is put into the hands of 
the witneſs, after what has been ruled in the King's Bench, 
I ſhould not have offered it, becauſe your Lordſhips would have 
faid that the publication of this as a libel, which conſtitutes that 
crime, would not be protected by the Duke of Richmond having 
publiſhed the fame libel at another time; qr with your intention 
being only to publiſh that which the Duke had ſet you the ex- 
ample to publiſh. But when the queſtion is what the intention 
of the mind of the man was? and when you have ſeen the Duke's 
plan, I do not chooſe to affront a noble and honourable perſon, 
the pleaſure of whoſe acquaintance I have long had,-+-the Duke 
would have thought, and I ſhould have thought, I had affronted 
him, if I had aſked, Did you, when you wrote this letter, mean 
thereby to depoſe the King, and to put him to death? He had no 
ſuch intention, he could haye none, his own intexeſt is deeply 
involved in the ſafety of the State, he is himſelf of the ſame no- 
a with the family now upon the throne, Then I wiſh to 
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know if I may not be allowed; upon the authorities I have cited, 
to aſk the witneſs this queſtion ? | 

My Lord, in tlie caſe I laſt ſtated, Doctor Fitz Williams, 
one of the witneſſes examined upon this point, ſays, © he, (that 
is the Defendant) has always taken occaſion, that I know ſe- 
« yeral times, both at St. James's and at Edinburgh, to teſtify 
« his zeal againſt Popery.“ The very charge upon the record 
being to reſtore King James and bring in Popery. The man's 
mind is propoſed to be, and is conſented by Judges to be decy- 
phered, valeat quantum valere poteſt, by his uniform declarations 
of his deteſtation of thoſe principles which the charge ſuppoſes 
him to have entertained. This trial was before that moſt ex- 
cellent Judge Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, and was conducted on the 
part of the Crown by Serjeants Thompſon and Tremain. 

The next is the caſe of Sir John Freind, whoſe trial you have 
heard of in the courſe of the cauſe, who was indicted for com- 
paſſing the death of King William, and promoting an invafion 
and rebellion within the realm; and in his defence he called many 
witneſſes, not to his character, for I take it that the meaning of 
witneſſes to eharacter is this,---for inſtance, put the caſe of a man 
whois charged with a crime of any particular deſcription, ſuppoſe 
a man charged with an unnatural crime, would it be any evi- 
dence. at all to that man's character that he paid his bills regularly, 
and that he was not a diſhoneſt man, or any thing of that fort ? 
No, your examination to character muſt always be analogous to 
the nature. of the charge, and you would there enquire, whether 

he was a man of chaſtity, you would enquire into his regard for 
women, into his morals, and into his converſation, fo as it 
might rebuf any ſuch horrible and deteſtable idea having paſſed 
in his mind, that he was a man capable, in the ordinary courſe of 
his life, of entertaining ſuch opinions, and making uſe of ſuch 
expreſſions ;---fo,'if a man is indicted for any other offence, if a 
man is indicted for a robbery, I ſay I will ſhew you that he was 
not a neceſſitous man, that he poſſeſſed a large fortune at that 
time, that he was a man whoſe ideas were moral and totally con- 
trary to any ſuch practice, that is the nature of character; but 
1 am not even aſking that, I have been allowed to aſk already, and 
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was not obſtructed in it, as to Mr. Hardy's character for peace and 
quietneſs, but I am not aſking that; but in the caſes I have cited; 
that general character was permitted further to be evidenced by 
that, which it always muſt produce, & out of the fulneſs of the 
te heart the mouth ſpeaketh;ꝰ it does not always ſpeak out of the 
fulneſs of the heart in public, in private itever does, but whether 
it does or not I am not enquiring into. -The Jury may think, 
after I have given the evidence, that it proves nothing, or little 
better than nothing; I hope they will not think fo, but we are 
now conſidering whether it ſhall be heard, not what it amounts to 
when heard. . * . 

In Sir John Freind's caſe, he ſays to the eee 
« have been in my company, and they have been ſpeaking of the 
Government, what have I ſaid or done?” Is that any thing like 
character? Suppoſe at this moment I-ſhould turn about to Mr. 
Stuart and ſay, when you have been ſpeaking of Government 
with Mr. Hardy, what has he ſaid or done? If my friend chooſes 
to cloſe the debate here, I will change my queſtion to that, When 
you have been ſpeaking with Mr. Hardy, upon the ſubject of the 
Government of Great-Britain, what has he-ſaid, or done? Why, 
ſays he, whenever I made uſe of any reflecting words upon the ſub- 
je, he was uſed to ſay forbear. The priſoner aſks & What have 
* you heard me ſpeak of the French, and about any thing of an in- 
« vaſion? how I would venture my life for the Proteſtant Religion 
or any thing about it ?*?--- A pretty handſome leading queſtion 
too, but the minds of men, are ſoothed and ſoftened as they ought to 
be, when a man, after the whole weight and artillery of the Crown's 
evidence has come againſt him, is ſtanding up in the feebleneſs of 
innocence to make his defence. The Attorney General will notz 
he cannot, think, after what I have ſaid in the courſe of the cauſe; 
that I mean to inſinuate any thing diſreſpectful to him, but only 
that this priſoner may have full meaſure, and not more than the full 
meaſure; I think he has juſt as little right tohave any more, as you 
have to refuſe him that which he has. Mr. Lufton ſays, «I have 
E often heard you ſay, as to the preſent Government, that though 
& you could not comply withit, you would live peaceably under it ; 
* when we have been talking of theſe things, you ſaid you never 
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* would be in a plot.” Now try that,---when I have been con« 
verſing with Mr. Hardy he ſaid he went upon the Duke of Rich- 
moud's plan, but he never would be concerned in any plot againſt 
the government, never do any thing that was a conſpiracy, but 
meant to limit his intention to any exertions, to any given thing the 
witneſs will ſay, and which I certainly ſhall not put into his mouth. 
The next caſe is in 8 William III. Peter Cook's cafe, who 
was indicted for the ſame treafon of which Sir John Freind was 
convicted, and the priſoner in his defence goes exactly to the ſame 
kind of evidence adduced upon the former trial. Mr. Serjeant 
Darnell, who was counſel for the priſoner, ſays, © What have 
« you heard the priſoner ſay about our fleet or army? What has 
that to do with his character? it was to negative the probability 
of his wiſhing to bring to deſtruction our army and navy, and to 
bring in a foreign Prince who had been expelled from this coun- 
try, for not recollecting what rights belenged to the people of 
this country; he ſays, (I have heard him wiſh proſperity and 
4 ſucceſs to our fleet,” 

- The next is the cafe of Damaree, that familiar caſe, which we 
* of almoſt every day, in illuſtration of the principle of con- 
ſtructive levying war ;---he was a badge waterman to Queen Ann; 
he was tried for pulling down a Meeting Houſe, and which Mr., 
Juſtice Foſter fays, © was held to be a conftructive levying of 
4 war,” and which was not put as an overt act of compaſling the 
King's death. This is a very particular caſe, here is a man taken in 
the fact of pulling down a Meeting Houle, Good God I care not 
not for his affection—ifaman is taken in pulling down a Meeting- 
Houſe, the law fays he is guilty of High Treaſon, for he abſolutely 
does an act which, in conſtrudtion of law, is a levying war againſt 
the King. A manmay ſay Idid not intend to levy war: a man comes 
with ahundred men and is caught pulling dawn my houſe, and ſays 
I did not intend to hurt you; here is an ambiguous thing, a thing 
which if it be ſaid not to be legal, is totally different from the charge 
in the indictment ; and the office of my learned friend, who ob- 
jects to my queſtion, is to turn it round and to put a different con- 
ſtruction; to put the worſt conſtruction, inſtead of the beſt 
conſtruction, upon this man's conduct, and 1 am ſeeking to prove 
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that probability, by the ſame rules of evidence ever adopted, not in 
a caſe like this, where the intention conſtitutes the crime ; where 
it is voluntas pro facto, but in caſes, even where it is factum pro 
voluntate; I ſay when men aſſemble in great numbers to pull 
down all Meeting Houſes ;---for though it would be difficult in the 
time of Edward III. to fay that that was what our anceſtors 
meant by levying war, putting that aſide, not to get into inter- 
locutory debates in the middle of an argument, I ſay this is a pe- 
culiar and anomalous caſe, that its parallel is not to be found 
t the whole circle of the law, and for this wiſe reaſon, 
that his Majeſty's life is ſo dear, his Majeſty's life is ſo inter- 
woven with the whole principle of the State; his life, as Chief 
Magiſtrate, being that which if deſtroyed might bring on a can- 
vulſion in the country, which convulſion might deprive us of all 
that is dear to us, the law wiſely makes the intention to deſtroy 
the King as guilty as the accompliſhment, but then the intention 
is not any thing that you can argue into intention, but muſt be 
deduced from acts, which the Jury muſt believe to have flowed 
from his mind, and to have been the effect of that wicked and de- 
teſtable purpoſe hy then, ſurely when that is the caſe, I have 
a right to aſk whether the priſoner meant to purſue the Duke of 
Richmond's plan? and leaving to your Lordſhip and the Jury to 
infer what I thought it would have been an inſult to aſk, whether 
in merely following the plan of a perſon of illuſtrious. birth, 
together with a great number of reſpeftable pexſons ſome years 
ago, he meant to commit the crime imputed by this indictment ? 
Surely it goes molt ſtrongly to negative —_ which conſtitutes 
the eſſence of this crime. 

Upon the examination of Mr. Whitaker, the Counſel for Da- 
maree aſked, Was he diſaffe&ed to the Queen and Government?” 
he ſays, (I believe no man better affected. At any times when 
« there have been public rejoicings for any victories, how has he 
« behaved himſelf ? Now the firſt queſtion is as to character, 
as affected or diſaffected, collecting it generally; but the ſecond 
is to what has he ſaid, how has he behaved at times of public 
rejoicings; when you have converſed with him, how has he 
declared. humſelf; that is not a queſtion wo character. The 
difference 
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difference between evidence to character, and this ſpecies of evi- 
dence, is this—as to character, what character has this perſon, 
and we have been very properly reſtrained; I confeſs I have 
been irregular once or twice, and fo has my friend, Mr. Gibbs, 
and your Lordſhip has teld us of it in a very indulgent manner, 
for putting queſtions to character in a different way from what 
the practice is. You cannot, when aſking to character, aſk 
what has A. B. C. told you about this man's character, no, but 
what is the general opinion concerning him. Character. is the 
flow ſpreading influence of opinion, ariſing from the deportment 
of a man in ſociety; as a man's deportment, good or bad, ne- 
ceſſatily produces one cirele without another, and ſo extends 
itſelf till it unites in one general opinion; that general opinion 
is allowed to be given in evidence. But this caſe is totally 
foreign to that, as it is a declaration of the priſoner to an in- 
dividual witneſs upon a particular occaſion, and connected with 
the ſubject under examination. 

I ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with many more caſes, for of 
theſe are not ſufficient, none can be. 

The next is the caſe of Francis Francia, who was indicted for 
High Treaſon, in correſponding with the Pretender. In his 
defence, Mr. Hungerford fays to a witneſs, What do you 
© know of the priſoner's behaviour ?—It was a great ſurprize 
“ to me when I heard that he was taken up, for we often n to 
4 drink a health. to King George.“ 

In Fitz-Harris's cafe, he aſks a witneſs whether he thinks the 
act with which he is charged, was done with a treaſonable intention 
that is not objected to, though Jefferies conducted that cauſe. 

Then ſuppoſing theſe authorities to be out of the queſtion, and 
ſuppoſing that theſe which I have troubled your Lordſhip with 
had not exiſted, but that I was obliged to do that which it is my 
privilege to do, to- ſtand upon the principles of the Criminal 
Law of England, which are full well known to your Lordſhips, 
without being obliged to look up to other ſources. Your Lord- 
ſhips all of you have long preſided in Courts of Juſtice, and I 
am ſure thoſe of your Lordſhips particularly, who preſide in 
Criminal Courts of Juſtice, having great experience, muſt 


think 
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think that when the nature of this caſe is conſidered, when ita 
anomaly is attended to, when it is recollected that although the 
ſtatute of 25 Edward III. certainly does not make the overt- 
act charged upon the record Treaſon, yet when the overt- 
act is admitted to be charged upon the record, every thing 
which creates a probability to the contrary to negative the in- 
tention, muſt be received, provided it be a rational principle of 
evidence, provided it be of a ſort that when one looks round 
it, one ſees nothing by which Juſtice may be ſurprized and en- 
dangered; for I ſhould be extremely ſorry to preſs in the moſt 
criminal caſe, however agitated or earneſt I might be upon the 
ſubject, for any thing which had not been indulged to others in 
a ſimilar courſe of proceedings. I wiſh as much as any ſubject 
of the country can wiſh, that the law of the land ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered fairly and impartially; that one man ſhould have 
what another has had, but no more, and no leſs; and I conceive 
that when my friend, the Attorney General, takes this into his 
conſideration, that he will think the caſes I have cited, and the 
principle on which they are grounded, entitle me to have this 
evidence admitted. I would not have troubled your Lordſhips 
with the caſes, but I conſidered it as a matter of importance, 
not only as it concerned the adminiſtration. of juſtice in ge- 
neral, but as it concerns the caſe of the priſoner before you. 

Ar. Gibbs. I ſubmit to your Lordſhips, that this evidence is 
admiſſible. My learned friend has exhauſted all the law that 
ariſes out of the caſe, and therefore it will not be neceſſary for 
me to trouble your Lordſhips upon that part of the caſe;—but 
it ſeems to me upon a plain principle in a caſe of this ſort, the 
declaration of the priſoner explaining the overt- act, the tendency 
of which overt- act is the point for the Jury to determine, mult be 


admiſſible evidence. 


Vour Lordſhips will find it is laid down in Lord Hale—I 
believe it is laid down in many caſes, that an overt-act, indif- 
ferent in its nature, may yet be explained to be an overt- act 
committed, tending to the purpoſe conceived by the priſoner of 
deſtroying the King; for inſtance, the act charged upon 
Crohagan the coming into England was in itſelf an indifferent 
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act, which became an overt- act of compaſſing the King's death; 


becauſe the intent of his coming into England was explained by 


words ſpoken elſewhere; and ſo in many other caſes I take it 
that words ſpoken by a-man, not only at the time of the overt- 
act, but before that time, are admiffible, for there is no limi- 
tation of time within which words ſpoken by a priſoner may not 
be given in evidence to explain the nature of an overt-act, 
charged to be an overt- act in the proſecution of his n 
compaſſing the King's death. 

Now if the Crown may give evidence of the whole of a man's 
life, for the purpoſe of explaining an indifferent act, and giving 
it a criminal complexion, ſurely it follows, upon the principle 
of adminiſtering equal juſtice, that whatever he has ſaid upon 
the ſame ſubject, tending to prove a different intention, an innocent 
intention, it ſhould be competent to him to give in evidence. I take 
the diſtinction to be this—if that which is charged upon a man 
be an act, if it be a thing done, you cannot in any caſe give 
m evidence that the priſoner has denied that he did the thing. 
The Crown in that caſe may give evidence, that the priſoner 
did at any time admit that he committed the act, that he did the 
thing, the priſoner cannot anſwer that, by ſhewing that at another 
time he faid he had not-done it, though you may aſk whether he 
had not held ſome other converſation which explained the ten- 
dency of that. We have it not in queſtion now, whether he did 
commit the overt- act ftated in the indictment, but whether in 
committing the act, he had, or not, the original defign——— - 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Here the deſign is part of the overt- 
act; it 3s deſcribed as part of the overt- act. 

Mr. Gibbs. The deſign is a part of the overt- act in this way 
che overt-act of compaſſing the King's death, is his con- 
ſenting to the calling together a Convention for the purpoſe of 
depoſing the King; it ſtates firſt the Treaſon; the Treaſon 
laid is that he compaſſed the King's death, and then the overt- 
act is laid thus— that he, with others, for the purpoſe of accom- 


pliſhing the Treaſon, did conſpire with others to call this 


Convention, in -order 'that this Convention might depoſe the 
King. 
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have before the Jury both the fact and the deſign as to depoſing 
the King; namely, the fact of conſenting to hold a Convention, 
and the deſign with which it was conſented to be held; but we 
are now about to ſhew what the deſign was to exculpate the 
priſoner from any criminal intention. I admit we could not go 
into evidence of what the priſoner had ſaid at any time of his 
life, for the purpoſe of ſhewing he had not conſented to hald 
this Convention, becauſe that is a fact; but I ſubmit with great 
deference to your Lordſhip, that in order to ſhew that that Con- 
vention was conſented to be held, not with the deſign which the 
Crown imputes, but with an innocent deſign, we may go into 
evidence of what the priſaner has at other times declared, inaſ- 
much as the Crewn has gone into all that which the priſoner at 
any part of his life has declared touching this fact ; and not only 
that, but into evidence of what any. member in the London 
Correſponding Society, any member of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety, or any member of any Societies correſponding with thoſe 
Societies have ſaid. As the Crown is permitted to go into evi- 
dence of what any one of thoſe people have ſaid, in order to 
prove that the ultimate deſign was to depoſe the King, we only 
alk in anſwer to that, that we may be permitted to go into de- 
clarations of the priſoner of that which can be only found in his 
own mind; not that he did not do the act imputed to him, but 
that the deſign with which he did that act, was different from 
that which the Crown imputes. 

I was going to put a caſe which enn 


the argument, which appears to me not unlike this, and which 


was ſuggeſted by your Lordſhip's ſaying that the deſign of de- 
poſing the King is a part of the overt- act -the caſe of murder; 
ſuppoſe it plainly proved that the priſoner did kill the deceaſed, 
and the queſtion is whether it is Murder or Manſlaughter, that 
will turn upon the intent. I take it in that caſe it is the con- 
ſtant, uniform practice to receive evidence of the declarations 


of the priſoner of his good-will and friendſhip to the deceaſed.--- 


Now, why are theſe declarations received? I am ſure I have 
heard, in innumerable inſtances, evidence given of declarations 
5 of 
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Af biber of good- will to the deceaſed, when they have ad- 
mitted they gave the fatal blow, and when the queſtion is, -what 
is the quality of the act committed, whether murder or man- 
flaughter; and the rule, I take it, is not confined to declarations 
immediately upon committing the act, but to declarations at 
ſormer times. Why are theſe declarations received; the act of 

giving the blow” is admitted. So here the calling a Convention 

is admitted, the declarations are received for this purpoſe, to 
ſhew what the mind of the man was, what his intent muſt have 
. whether he gave the blow with a view to produce death or 
Then with what view do we offer this evidence? to ſhew 
hi yy -whether it was the defign the Attorney General im- 
putes, or an innocent one. We offer this evidence in order to 
ſhew that the object of this Convention was different from that 
which the Attorney General ſtates, in the ſame way a8 the evi- 
dence of good-will to the deceaſed is admitted, in a cafe where 

the queſtion is, whether the crime is murder or manſlaughter. ' 
Mr. Attorney General. J riſe in the firſt place to ſtate to your 
Lordſhips the objection which I have to the queſtion that was 
addreſſed by my learned friend to the witneſs. I hoped that this 
obection had followed fo immediately upon a conduct that J am 
perſuaded betrayed, on my part, no wiſh to ſhut out any evidence 
that appeared to me to be admiſſable, that my learned friend would 
ſincerely have given me credit, as he now ſtates he does, for 
making this objection upon a public principle: I beg to ſay 
again, what J have had occaſion to ſay before in the courſe of this 
trial, that it belongs to every man in a Court of Juſtice, as it 
does to every man elſewhere, to be liable to error; it is not, 
therefore, with any confidence that I muſt be right, in the ob- 
jection which I take, that 1 preſume to trouble your Lordſhips 
with this objection, but it is in conſequence of an opinion that 
Jam right; and if that be my ſerious opinion, recollecting that 
I ſtand here as proſecutor för the public, I am not at liberty, 
whatever my inclination might be, to ſacrifice what appears to 1 
my own mind to be a great principle in judicature, adopted and li 
acted upon for the benefit of the public, and, therefore, for the * 
benefit of every individual who forms a part of. 6 

When 
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Wrhed injearaed friend ftated that he had ſeen this objeAion 


brewing for ſome days; he will allow me to tate to him what I 
do ſtate upon my perſonal honour, if it be neceſſary for me to 
pledge that to him, that ſo far from brewing this objection, I do 
ſtate, that I do not look forward enough into caſes to anticipate 
ſuch objections, for I proteſt I had not foreſeen that ſuch evidence 
as this would be offered, and had not conſidered it. But the 
learned and able manner in which my friend has reaſoned upon 
it, I think of itſelf is ſome degree of teſtimony in ſupport of 
what I am now ſaying, that it is an objection which, at leaſt, 
had colour enough in it to invite the minds of two able 
Counſel to apply their abilities to repel the objection, if it ſhould 
be taken. 

Having ſtated thus much what your Lordſhip has heard 
with reſpect to the caſe of Holt, and an expreſſion which has 
fallen from my learned friend in diſcuffing this objection, I hope 
will prevent its appearing to thoſe to whom I am now addrefling 
myſelf, improper to make this obſervation upon it. When a 
motion was made for a new trial, becauſe Mr, Juſtice Wilſon 
was ſuppoſed to have rejected evidence which he ought to have 
admitted, my learned friend, in the diſcharge of the duty which 
he owed to his client, contended as ſtrongly that that evidence 
was admiſſible, as he has done this day that this evidence is 
admiſſible; and I am perfectly perſuaded that if any man had 
left the Court after he had heard my friend, he would have gone 
out of Court with an opinion, which I hope my friend will not 
be too incautiouſly induſtrious in propagating, that there was a 
difference in the law of evidence, as it affected a newſpaper 
printer at Newark, and as it affected other perſons whoſe paper 
he propoſed ſhould be received in evidence. My Lord, I fay 
incautiouſly do it—and I think it my duty to fay it, becauſe 
when in the courſe of a trial affecting the life of the perſon who 
now ſtands at this har, and not only affecting his life, but affect- 
ing the intereſt which every man in this country has in his own 
life, and affecting every intereſt that can be dear to him, I wiſh 
my learned friend would at once either decline talking of the 
difference between a poor ſhoe-maker and+men of higher rank, 
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or that he would ſtate the facts upon which he thinks it fit to 
held that fort of language. My Lord, we live in a country in 
which the providence of the law, like the providence of God, 
is over us all, high and low, rich and poor,. and ſpeaking for 
myſelf, I deſire to be diſgraced from this moment, if in the 
courſe of this trial, I either have conducted myſelf, or can con- 
duct myſelf in fuch a manner as not to- do- that juſtice to this 
priſoner which the law means ſhould be done to him. I think 
I ſhould be worthy of that death, and ten ſuch deaths as the 
priſoner muſt ſuffer, provided. he is found guilty upon this 
trial. 

Having ſaid thus much, I proceed to-ſtate to your Lordſhips, 
that undoubtedly I agree that the queſtions with reſpe& to the 
effect of evidence, and the admiſſibility. of evidence, are perfectly 
diſtinct: for inſtance, if in the caſe of any perſon you find him 
at a tavern, ſpeaking reſpectfully of the hereditary nobility of 
the country, and of his Majeſty, and the fituation and cha- 
rafter which he holds in this country; and you find, on the other 
hand, papers in which he holds a perfectly different language 
upon other occaſions ;. the fact whether he held that converſation 
at that tavern, or not,. may or not be evidence according to the 
circumſtances under which that converſation is held. 7915 
In the caſe now before the Court, your Lordſhips will re- 
collect that it has been given in evidence that Mr. Tooke (one 
of the perſons whoſe name occurs in this indictment) at the 
Crown and Anchor, upon the 2d of May, 1792, ſpoke with 
great reſpect of the hereditary nobility of the country, and ſpoke 
alſo with reſpect of the Majeſty of the King. Why is that evi- 
dence? clearly for this reaſon (without examining whether it 
would be evidence. for any other reaſon) namely, that it was a 
tranſaction of the two Societies met in the courſe of the buſineſs 
which they had been doing; and it came out alſo upon the croſs- 
examination, which is another circumſtance that will require to 
be materially attended to. So with reſpect to the prifoner at the 
bar if for inſtance, there has been evidence given of the effect 
of theſe papers that the language which he was to hold, was to 
be ſuch language as prudence would permit ;---that he received 
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papers which were not communicated to the Society; and one 
private letter, in which a propoſition is ſtated, that monarchy 
is to be ripped up by the roots; that in the anſwer to that it is 
ſtated to thoſe who held that converſation with him about mo- 
narchy---do nat talk about monarchy---do not talk about de- 
mocracy---let your language be confined to Univerſal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments, and all the reſt of your objects will 


follow; I fay there may be a great number of thefe circum- 


ſtances given in evidence, but then the queſtion will follow, 
whether the declaration the man held is given under fuch circum- 
ſtances at ſuch time, and in the courſe of a converſation which 
makes that declaration evidence. 

Now with reſpect to Lord George Gordon's caſe, if I recol- 
lect rightly the principle upon which the declarations were re- 
ceived in evidence was this---that in that caſe the declarations 
were really a fact, for whatever declaration accompanies the 
tranſaction, whatever declaration is a part of the tranſaction that 
is done, is part of the fact that is doing, and upon that ground 
the declarations were admitted ; it does not weaken the obſerva- 
tion at all, that evidence was given in that cafe, that Lord 


George Gordon went to ſome Magiſtrate, or ſome other perſon, 


whitft the mob was over-ruling the civil power of the country, 


for any converfation that was held by Lord George Gordon' 
during the exiftence of theſe riots, and with reference to them, 


he being a party in them, was a declaration made at the time, 
and upon all the principles of — was, therefore, connected 
with the tranſaction. 

With refpe& to the caſe ſtated laſt by my learned friend--- 
Crohagan's cafe, I take that to be as diftinguiſhable from the 
preſent evidence upon the ſame principle, the object was to 
prove the view with which the man came into England ; he de- 
clared that he would come into England to kill the King; he 
did come into England. Your Lordſhip knows that his making 
the declaration, though it would be puniſhable in another way, 
yet ſtil} would not be High Treaſon, if he had not come into 
England; and,. upon the whole of the evidence, the coming into 
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England made a part of the tranſaction with the declaration he 
had made, it was an overt-act of High Treaſon, becauſe it was 
then underſtood to be a fact done with the intention which the 
indictment imputed. . 

My learned friend has faid reſpecting Roſewell's ſermon, that 
no ſermon can be High Treaſon, I will not argue that, but I 
ſubmit it is very dangerous to ſtate that no ſermon can be High 
Treafon,--- 

Mr. Erſkine. 1 faid no fermon could be High Treafon, without 

being in purſuance of ſome plan. 

Mr. Attorney General. It is matter of good fortune then 
that I have ſtated it. No man in the world will fuppoſe that I 
mean any thing elſe than what I am now ſaying ;---it does 
happen in the courſe of what Counſel are ſtating, that 
they may conceive themſelves to ſay what did not fall from 
Mr. Erſkine. J appeal to every body round me, and the 
whole public that I Ge appeal particularly to the whole 
Bar. 

Mr. Attorney General. Then I can only ſay for myſelf + what 
I am about to ſay for my learned friend, that it happens to thoſe 
whoſe whoſe attention is called to the diſcuſſion of ſubjects, that 
words now and then which really fall from Gentlemen do not ſtrike 
the ear of thoſe to whom they are addreſſed, who ought to hear 
them; meaning at the ſame time to ſay diſtinctly that I did not 
hear them, but it is ſatisfaction ſufficient to me that my friend 
permits they ſhould be put in. 

What is the evidence in the cafe of Roſewell, and many others 
to which my friend has alluded. In the firſt place he has not 
ſtated with reſpect to theſe trials who were the witneſſes that 
were allowed to ſpeak to theſe facts; he has not ſtated whether 
theſe circumſtances were aſked upon croſs-examination; he has 
not ſtated whether witneſſes were called to general character, 
and then gave in evidence theſe circumſtances, in explanation of 
the general character which they had given; he has not ſtated 


whether the witneſſes who ſpoke to theſe particular declarations 
were 
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were ſpeaking to declarations which did, or did not, paſs in 
the courſe of the very tranſaction which theſe witneſſes were 
called to prove. | 

I am not meaning to contend in this caſe, that it may not be 
competent for my friend to ſtate every word that Mr. Hardy ever 
faid in the Correſponding Society---every word that Mr. Hardy 
ſaid in his correſpondence with every other Society; every word 
that he ever faid in the Conſtitutional Society; every word 
which it can be ſhewn upon the evidence propoſed had a direct 
connection, or which can be properly or fairly connected with 
the tranſaction now before the Court, but what I object to is 
this---that you ſhould call a witneſs who was not a member 
of any of theſe Societies, a witneſs who has already told the . 
Court that he did know but little of Mr. Hardy, that he did 
not even know he was an aſſociated member of that Society, any 
connection with which the Friends of the People had diſavowed, 
and that you ſhould be permitted to aſk that witneſs, not this 
queſtion, whether in the courſe of any tranſaction connected 
with the ſubject now before the Court, Mr. Hardy made a de- 
claration that could be conſidered as a part of that tranſaction, 
but that you ſhould aſk that witneſs what were the declarations: 
of Mr. Hardy at any time, when he may have ſeen him without 
connection with the ſubject which is the matter of the preſent 
indictment ; this will lead a great way; it is not worth while to 
argue upon the effect of it, for that will go another way; but I 
wiſh my learned friends to conſider a little if this evidence is let 
in for a priſoner, it will poſſibly lead to let in evidence againſt 
a priſoner, I am perſuaded I do not do injuſtice when I fay that, 
there may be caſes, I will ſay nothing about the preſent caſe, 
becauſe I ought not ; but there may be caſes in which, if this 
ſort of evidence can be let in upen principle, it may furniſh a 
principle upon which I may be obliged to offer that evidence 
which, according to my preſent opinions about evidence, I have 
not thought myſelf at liberty to offer in this cauſe, 

Mr. Solicitor General, I ſhall trouble your Lordſhips for the 
purpoſe of ſtating the extent to which this principle may go; 
and your Lordſhips cannot but be aware how extremely im- 
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portant it is to attend to the manner in which queſtions of this 
ſort have been permitted to paſs upon trials.---They are often not 
attended to, they are often thought unimportant upon particular 
trials, and therefore not objected to; nothing can ſhew that in a 
more ſtriking light than the queſtion which Mr. Erſkine ſtated to 
have been put in Fitz-Harris's caſe, © whether the witneſs thought 
ce the act, with which he was charged, was done with a treaſonable 
“intent, Which was the very queſtion to be left to the Jury. 
Now that queſtion having been put without any objection to it 
ſhews, that in the courſe of trials, of this nature, things are fre- 
quently paſſed over without objection which ought to be objected 
to, eſpecially on the part of the Crown, to whom it is conſtantly 
attributed, in all trials of this nature, that they are preſſing the 
priſoner too far ;---that ſort of odium being conſtantly attempted 
to be thrown upon every Crown profecution ; thoſe who are em- 
ployed by the Crown are always extremely anxious not to raiſe 
objections, where they do not think that the general neceſſity of 
public juſtice requires that they ſhould be raiſed. Now the 
objection here, I believe, is raiſed ſimply upon the grounds 
of the general neceſſity of public juſtice ; at leaſt, as for myſelf, 
and with that view which I have conceived of the ſubject, I have 
been ſo far from objecting to queſtions being put, that I have 
ſat ſilent till now during almoſt the whole of this trial; but it 
{trikes me that the rules and principles of law, and eſpecially the 
law of evidence in criminal matters, ought ta be attended to 
wich a very conſiderable degree of care and caution, for unleſs 
they are attended to, it is impoſſible to ſay to what length, upon 
the authority. of what has paſſed in particular caſes the matter may 
not be carried, \ | 

I haye conceived that a queſtion which went to a particular 
fact, not relative to the charge of the very fact which was in 
queſtion, never could in its nature be aſked with a view to try 
the truth of the particular charge; general character may be 
given in evidence, general conduct may be given in evidence, 
conduct being in effect part of character, but I never did con- 
ceive, that in any caſe whatever, if a man was trying for any 
act whatever, that you could give in evidence any particular 
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acts that he had done at any particular time, under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, and the queſtion which is now attempted to be put, 
appears to me to be of that nature; if this queſtion can be put, 
why may not the priſoner at the bar give in evidence every letter 
which he has ever written to any perſon whatever, upon political 
ſubjects, in which he may have ſtated his own objects in any way 
in which he thought proper, and, perhaps, with a view to this very 
proſecution it ſtrikes me, that if this is conſidered, the danger 
of the admiſſion of ſuch evidence is conſiderable, and that it is 
contrary to all the principles upon which Courts have proceeded. 
If your Lordſhips advert to the caſes cited by Mr. Erſkine, 
and ſee the manner in which he has ſtated them, 1 think your 
Lordſhips will find that, except as far as inadvertence may have 


permitted queſtions to paſs unnoticed, they do not preſs very hard 


upon the caſe. 

With reſpect to the caſe of Lord George Gordon, I have 
looked into it; having the trial before me, it does not appear to 
me that any one queſtion was put with reſpe& to the words of 
Lord George Gordon at any time, which did not, in effect, form 
part of his conduct in the very tranſaction which was in queſtion. 
Like the cry of a mob, for inſtance, in pulling down a houſe, the 
general cry of a mob is given in evidence againſt the priſoner, 
becauſe it was a part of the tranſaction at the time. 

With reſpect to the other caſes I think it will be found, that 
the queſtions have really been upon the croſs-examination of the 
witneſs, and not upon any original examination on the part of the 
priſoner himſelf, for the purpoſe of ſnewing by what he did at one 
time, what was probably his intent in doing another thing at ano- 
ther time. | | 

Mr. Erſkine. I hope you will not be offended at me for this 
interruption which may amend your laſt obſervation :--- They are 
all of them taken from the State Trials, and they are all upon ori- 
ginal examinations. 

Ar. Solicitor General. J will then a little advert to ſome of 
them: in Corniſh's caſe what was it? He called ſeveral wit- 
neſſes to teſtify his loyalty, and that he drank the King's health; 
Does that warrant the queſtion which the learned Counſel was 
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going to put to Mr. Stuart with reſpe& to Mr. Hardy's parti- 


cular object in a particular thing? For that is the nature of the 


queſtion he was going to put. 
So in Sir John Freind's caſe, what are the queſtions that were 
put? When you have been preſent in company, and they have 


been ſpeaking upon the ſubje& of Government, what has he faid 


or done? Why, he uſed to ſay, forbear, I do not admit of any ſuch 
dijcourſe; that is evidence of his general conduct with reſpect to 
the Government of the Country, and with reſpect as to his views 
and intentions as to that Government ; Mr, Lufton, I think, fays, 
although you would not comply with what was propoſed to you, 
yet you ſaid you would never be concerned in any plot. Now I 
think that that expreſſion muſt have been upon a croſs-examina- 
tion, by a perſon who was called to give evidence of a plot.---I 
cannot underſtand it unleſs it was ſo. And what was the fact in 
Sir John Freind's cafe ? Why the fact was, that it was proved, 

as clear as day-light, that he was concerned in a plot. And what 
a way this is of trying the guilt of a perſon, with reſpect to a par- 
ticular fact, by bringing perſons to ſay that at a particular time 
he ſaid he would not be concerned in any ſuch plot as was charged. 
Would it be permitted upon a trial for murder, for inſtance, to 
give in evidence that the priſoner ſaid he would not commit a 
murder; and yet as far as I have any conception of this, as ſtated 
by my learned friend, it was ſimply that evidence; and, RY 
I think it muſt have been upon a craſs-examination,--- 

Mr. Erſtine. I tell you it was not. 

Mr. Solicitor General. Then I don't underſtand it, 

Ar. Erſteine. I ſee you don't. 

Mr. Salicitor General, The manner, Sir, in which you have 
thought proper to conduct yourſelf towards me, in the courſe -of 
this trial, has been ſuch as reflects upon my character. I will not 
ſubmit to any man for knowledge of law; I am not uſed to talk 
of myſelf, but I will not be taught by you, or any other perſon, 
propriety of conduct either in a civil or criminal cafe ; I believe, 
I know my duty in both as well as you do; and I truſt that L 
ſhall diſcharge it. — 

My Lords, the next that was mentioned was Damaree's caſe; 

what 
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what was the evidence there? In order to ſhew his general af- 
fection to Government, it was aſked how has he behaved at any 
general rejoicings? Is that any thing more than evidence of 
general deportment ? 

With reſpect to Roſewell's caſe, it ſeems to me that that is 
in a great degree general deportment, although I muſt con- 
feſs, that it likewiſe was a caſe in which I ſhould think that there 
was a degree of inaccuracy in permitting the queſtion to be put 
exactly as it was put; but the queſtion really tended ſimply to this, 
whether his general deportment was that of a man who was loyal 
and attached to the Government of the country? and nothing 
more. 

As for what my learned friend faid with reſpect to a ſer- 
mon being, or not treaſon; I think there was a ſermon which 
is mentioned in the hiſtory of our country ;---I mean the ſermon 
preached by Dr. Shaw, at St. Paul's Croſs, for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing the people to riſe againſt Edward the Fifth and put Richard 
the Third upon the throne, which was as clear an overt act of 
High Treaſon as ever was committed. I mention this, becauſe 
certainly the words which my learned friend has faid he made uſe 
of, did eſcape my ear, as well as the Attorney Generals ; and 
which ſhews that they did eſcape my ear, I do aſſure him that 1 
have taken down, in the margin of my brief, that very caſe of 
Doctor Shaw, which I then recollected, and that I could not 
have taken it down if I had conceived he had made uſe of the words 
which he ſays he made uſe of, and which I have no doubt he 
did. 2 

Under theſe circumſtances, from the neceſſity that there is that 
in ſuch a caſe as this a rule ſhould be laid down which can be 
properly purſued A rule which men may underſtand, and, cal- 
ling upon your Lordſhips attention that we objected to no 
queſtions reſpecting the priſoner's general conduct; alſo declaring 
that, for myſelf, in the view which I have of the caſe, I would 
rather have the queſtion aſked than not, yet for the ſake of ge- 
neral juſtice, for the ſake of what is to be done in future trials, 
and that other perſons in that office, which my learned friend near 
me no holds, may not when it is produced, as an authority 

againſt 


1 
againſt them, have it ſaid that upon this trial (and a ſolemn one I 
truſt it will be) ſuch and ſuch things were admitted to be given in 
evidence, and that therefore ſuch evidence ought always to be 
given; for theſe reaſons it does ſeem to me important, that your 
Lordſhips ſhould lay down ſome rule upon the ſubject. 

Ar. Bower. Notwithſtanding we are now not only in a cri- 
minal caſe, but in a caſe which affects the life of the priſoner at the 
bar, I make no apology at all for troubling your Lordſhips with 
the few obſervations I have to offer, becauſe I not only am con- 
ſcious that neither myſelf, nor any one gentleman, with whom 
I am aſſociated in this proſecution, can poſſibly conceive the pur- 
pole of preffing any evidence againſt the priſoner which we do not 
think is competent evidence; but I am confident that there does 
not exiſt a creature, about whoſe opinion I am anxious, that can 
conceive ſuch a purpoſe to enter into the heart of any of us. 

My Lords I conceive that this caſe, capital as it is, is to be 
tried upon the fame principles of evidence as all other caſes are; 
and it is our duty, as Counſel for the proſecution to reſiſt the ad- 
miſſion of any evidence which we think not competently legal, 
as much as if we were trying a common action of aſſault and 
battery, or as if a queſtion could ariſe upon any ſubject that could 
poſkbly be debated in a Court of Juftice, which imagination 
could conceive to be the moſt trifling. 

I have always underſtood, that the declarations of partics are 
evidence only either in caſes where they accompany the act at 
the time that they are made, or where they have been made at dif- 
ferent times, and under different circumſtances, totally uncon- 
need with that fact, which is the queſtion under difcuſſion in 
the Court, in which eaſes they have always been received in the 
nature of facts, or rather as circumſtances, by which the general 
conduct of the party is to be judged of, as being circumſtances, 
and being declarations given upon ſubjects to anſwer no parti- 
cular purpoſe, and not connected with that which is the ſubject 
matter of diſcuſſion at the time that the evidence is given. | 

Every caſe my friend, Mr. Erſkine, has cited, in my opinion, 
confirms the principle I am now ſtating ; and if your Lordſhip 
will examine them, one by one, you will find that in every caſe, 
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which he has ſtated, where evidence of this kind has been received, 
it has been to ſhew the general conduct and character of the 
priſoner, in circumſtances and upon occaſions no way connected 
with the crime of which he was then accuſed, but as circum- 
ſtances and declarations in ſituations from which the Jury might 
collect the general character and conduct of the priſoner. 

It is indiſputably true, that in the caſe of murder, evidence 
has always been received that the priſoner has at other times, 
upon other occaſions, and in different circumſtances ſhewn acts 
of kindneſs to the deceaſed, and expreſſed himſelf kindly to- 
wards him, and they are offered to ſhew that that was the general 
diſpoſition of the priſoner, towards the deceaſed, from which 
the Jury may collect that it could not be his intention to com- 
mit the crime which was imputed to him;—but did any man 
alive ever hear it aſked of a witneſs, produced in a caſe of 
that kind, whether he had heard the priſoner ſay, that he had no 
intention to kill the deceaſed; and that that ſhould be received as 
evidence, to explain the acts which were proved againſt the 
priſoner, upon the evidence given; and upon which the judg- 
ment of the Court and Jury are to be drawn. 

In Holt's caſe, which my learned friend has cited, in which he 
has admitted that the judgment of the Court of King's Bench, 
went along with the opinion of a learned, and moſt worthy 
Judge, deceaſed—it appears that the Judges were unanimous in 
thinking, when the fact was proved that the libel was publiſhed, 
that it was not competent to the defendant to explain his conduct, 
to ſtate how, or in imitation of whom it was, that he had done 
that act which was then attributed to him as a crime. 

In Lord George Gordon's caſe, the declarations there reccived, 
come under the other principle, they were properly received, 
becauſe all of them were declarations immediately preceding or 
following the act, fo as to be conſidered as accompaying the acts 
of the moment—they were received upon the principle, that 
declarations accompanying a fact, are a part of the fact itſelf; 
and that therefore you muſt receive them as circumſtances of tho 
fact; but there were neither received in evidence, nor offered, the 
private declarations made by that noble Lord, previous to the 
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time when he entered into that levying war, which conſtituted 


the crime of which he was accuſed, 

In the other cafe, which Mr. Erſkine has ſtated, where the 
priſoner was permitted to aſk what a perſon had heard him diſ- 
cloſe; that is on the principle of going to the general condut—it 
was not with an intent to ſhew that particular act, which is attri- 
buted as a crime in the prifoner, but to ſhew that in former acts, 
which were conſidered as a part of his general conduct, the priſoner's 
diſpoſition was ſuch and ſuch upon certain ſubjects, not con- 
nected immediately, not apologizing for, and not offered as ex- 


planatory of the particular tranſactions which made the ſubject 


matter of the crime, with which he was charged. 

In Lord Ruſſel's caſe, when Doctor Burnet was aſked to a 
converſation of Lord Ruſſel's, againſt riſings, which comes 
\ nearer than any my friend has ſtated, to the principle he wants to 
fupport—lIs it ſtated in that cafe, that any declaration Lord 
Rufſel had made with reſpect to his intention, as to the riſing in queſ- 


tion, or the facts that he was called to anſwer to, was received as 
evidence—nothing like it—when a man is charged with a par- 


ticular rifing, which conſtitutes the particular fact of which he is 


accufed, evidence of his general conduct, and general character, 


declarations of other facts, and other circumſtances are offered 
to prove—not what he faid reſpecting the fact there—but 
as general evidence of the conduct, and intention of the party. 
As to Roſewell's cafe, which was, that a clergyman who had 
taken occaſion to inſult the Government, had at other times 
preached ſermons in favour of Government, that comes within 
both principles, the preaching a diſcourſe in favour of Govern- 
ment at another time, is an act done ſtrongly indicative of the 
intentions, and general conduct of the priſoner, to ſhew that he 
was well diſpoſed towards Government, and I give my learned 
friend leave, if he can in this inſtance, to prove five hundred acts, 
to ſhew that Mr. Hardy has always ſupported Government, and 


has in his general conduct, done acts as notorious as the preach- 


ing of a ſermon in ſupport of order, and good Government, 


The caſe of Sir John Freind was of the fame kind; the evi. 
dence was not to prove what he had done reſpeCting the particu»: 
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lar tranſaction, but to ſhew that at different times, when there 
could be no deſign in view, the converſation not reſpecting the 
crime of which he was then accuſed, Sir John Freind had been 
ſpeaking of Government in the way that a dutiful ſubject pught 
to do. 

In Damaree's caſe, the declarations received were directly 
accompanying the act; the declarations of the mob were re- 
ceived as part of the act, andupon that priuciple only. 

The caſe laſt alluded to was, I believe, Crohagan's cafe, in 
which was given in evidence againſt him, his declarations of 
coming to England, to kill the King ; and his coming into Eng- 
land coupled with other acts, to ſhew what his intention was; 
and there was no declaration to explain the particular act of 
which heat that time was accuſed, or which was then the ſubject 
matter of enquiry, 

I have before ſtated the caſe, which my ws friend Mc. 
Gibbs argued very decently, and as he always does, very ably, 
as to expreſſions of good will, that is a caſe which I do not deny, 
but the application of which I diſpute, becauſe I ſay that theſe 
expreſſions of good will, are only received in the way that I 
have before ſtated, namely, that they are expreſſions at other times 
upon other occairons, when there is no crime imputed, when 
they cannot be poſſibly ſuppoſed to have relation to any crime, 
not then committed, or about to be committed, and which only 
ſhews a general good difpoſition—which in an equivocal act 
might make it doubtful, whether the party was actuated by 
malice toward the deceaſed, or not. 

But the evidence offered in this caſe, is of a very different 
complexion indeed, and ſuch as I really ſpeak truly when I 
ſay I do not recollect ever to have been offered to a Court af 
Juſtice. The crime charged, is compaſſing the King's death— 
we can give no evidence of the manner of compaſſing the death 
of the King, but by the overt acts which we have charged, and 
therefore the ſubſtance of the indictment is, that you did this 
overt act, from which this compaſſing neceſſarily ariſes ; it is the 
act I admit to ſhew the intent, which is juſt like any other fact, 
in any other caſe; it is juſt the ſame, as when we ſay a man 
committed 


<< = | | 
committed a homicide with a felonious intent; the intent is a part 
of the crime—but was it ever aſked, whether he had ſaid he 
committed that crime, with a felonious intent=it is from the 
acts that he has done, that you are to judge of the fact; and you 
cannot ſuffer him, by his declarations, to explain that act, by 
faying that he did not do it with a felonious intent—I ſee no 
difference; the intent is coupled with the act in both caſes, as in 
all it is nothing more than this, that from the facts the intent 
muſt be inferred - from the facts here the traitorous intent muſt 
be inferred. It would not be competent to a man indicted for 
murder to ſay that he did not do the homicide feloniouſly; that 
he did not intend to kill the man—and it is no more evidence 
here when certain acts have been done, which we inſiſt upon 
neceſſarily afford a certain concluſion of fact, to ſay that he 
intended to do any one act with a different intent from that 
| which is proved by evidence to be the intent with which he 
| acted. It appears to me, therefore, that upon no principle, and 
upon no authority can the evidence now offered be received, 
any more than it could be received if it were a declaration 
did not intend to commit a felonious murder, when I did the 
act. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Mr. Erſkine, I do not know whe- 
ther you can be content to acquieſce in the opinion that we are 
inclined to form upon the ſubject, in which we go a certain way 
with you. Nothing is ſo clear as that all declarations which 
apply to facts, and even apply to the particular caſe that is 
charged, though the intent ſhould make a part of that charge, 
are evidence againſt a priſoner, and are not evidence for him, 
becauſe the preſumption upon which declarations are evidence, 
is that no man would declare any thing againſt himſelf, unleſs it 
were true; but that every man, it he was in a difficulty, or in 
the view to any difficulty, would make declarations for himſelf, 
Thoſe declarations, if offered as evidence, would be offered, 
therefore, upon no ground which entitled them to credit. That 
is the general rule. But if the queſtion be, as I really think it is 
'in this caſe, which is my reaſon now for interpoſing, if the 
- queſtion be - hat was the political ſpeculative opinion which 
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this man entertained touching a Reform of Parliament, I believe 
we all think that opinion may very well be learned and dif. 
covered by the converſations which he has held at any time, or 
in any place. 

Ar. Erfeine. Juſt fo, that is my queſtion, only that I may 
not get into another debate, I beg your Lordſhip will hear me 
a few words. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. I think I have already anticipated 
a miſapprehenſion of what I am now ſtating, by ſaying that if 
the declaration was meant to apply to a diſavowal of the parti- 
cular charge made againſt this man, that declaration could not 
be received ;—as for inſtance, if he had faid to ſome friend of his, 
when J planned this Convention I did not mean to uſe this Con- 
vention to deſtroy the King and his Government, but I did mean 
to get by means of this Convention, the Duke of Richmond's 
plan of reform—that would fall within the rule I firſt laid down 
that would be a declaration, which being for him, be could not 
be admitted to make, though the law will allow a contrazy de- 
claration to have been given in evidence. Now if you take it fo, 
I believe there is no difficulty. 

Ar. Erſkine. In the firk place J cannot help lamenting that I 
have been throughout this whole buſineſs very conſiderably 
miſunderſtood. If I bad no other teaſon for it, but I have 
another reaſon which I will ſhew ptefentlyz but if I had no 
other reaſon, in a place ſo very public as this, it is fit that I 
ſhould ſay a few words to the Court. 

I agree with Mr. Selicitor General that very frequently an 
improper odium falls upon Counſel; no man can caſt his eye 
upon the State Trials without ſecing that an improper odium 
has fallen upon Counſel conducting cauſes for the Crown, in 
conſequence of that humanity which has ever been the cha- 
racteriſtic of the Engliſh nation. Thinking ſo, I did that 
which, perhaps, would have been better hereafter; I went out 
of my way, and notwithſtanding my weak ſtate of health, ſpoke 
at ſome length, and with ſome anxiety, leſt any man ſhould ſup- 
poſe for a moment that I meant to make any fuch inſinuation 
againſt any of the Gentlemen at the bar—what return I have 
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met with I leave to others who have heard it, to judge, without 
making any obſervation upon it, becauſe it is not for your Lord- 
ſhip to redreſs it. 

With regard to. Mr. Solicitor General, * met I have a 
right to ſay, and I am bound for myſelf to ſay it, I think that 
any man who improperly gives offence to another, very much 
forgets the character that ought to belong to him; and if I had 
given any juſt offence to Mr, Solicitor General, I would have 
been the firſt man without any complaint from him to have given 
him ſatis faction for it; but on the contrary, I have a right to 
complain of him, for when he had aſſerted (I took it for granted, 
from not having heard what I ſaid) that all the caſes I cited 
were upon croſs-examination, I thought it would be unmanly in 
me afterwards to take advantage of that remark in my reply; 
therefore, in order to enable the Gentleman to make ſuch ob- 
ſervation upon the caſes I cited as would belong to them, when 
he ſtated that they were upon croſs-examinations, out of a pro- 
per courteſy, and from that which belonged to the dignity of the 

bar, I told him that they were on original examinations, and I 
ſhould have thought that would have ſatisfied Mr. Solicitor 
General that they were ſo; for I ſtated in the courſe of what I 
ſaid, that 1 had perſonally collected them, and that they were on 
original examinations. After that Mr. Solicitor General goes 
on, and with great emphaſis ſays, I ſhall till think that they 
were on croſs-examination; I wrote it down, and every Gen- 
tleman in Court heard it; upon which I faid I aver again that 
they were on original examination: “ then, he ſaid, « I 
“ don't underſtand them; to which I ſaid © I*ſee you don't” 
Why I would ſay that to any man that ever exiſted, here, 
or any where—if a man tells me that what I aver is not fo, I 
would ſay to that man what I will not ſay here. So much for 
that, - 

The Attorney General ſays that the over-ruling Providence of 
God ſuperintends alike the rich and the poor in this country, as 
indeed it does over the whole world, and he ſeemed to be offend- 
ed, after I had read from the State Trials, what had been allowed 
in ſome illuſtrious caſes to Noblemen, and ſome of the firſt 

men 
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men in the kingdom, that I ſhould ſpeak, feeling as I muſt ſeel, 
if I were not worſe than any man whoſe name is to be found in 
the State Trials, feeling ſomething for the priſoner an al- 
lowance ought to be made for Counſel for priſoners, as well 
as for priſoners themſelves ; that I ſhould make mention of this 
poor Shoe-maker, but had I not excluded every idea of offence 
to the Attorney General ? Could he think, with the particular 
kindneſs with which I have gone out of the way to ſpeak of him 
in the whole of the cauſe, could any man think that I meant to 
bring back again that odium upon the Counſel for the Crown 
which I had fought zealouſly to take off, and which I thought 
it my duty to do out of reſpect to the Attorney General, but 
it furniſhes me with this obſervation, which if there was, what 
[ think: there is not, againſt the priſoner, it might ſerve him 
it ſhews us how little dependence is to be had upon words, and 
bow little it is evidence in High Treaſon what men who are 
warm will ſay, becauſe we who were thus warm, and who might 
be imagined to be really diſaffected to one another, are perſons 
who live. in ſocial life together, on terms of affection and regard; 
and, therefore, I am glad this happens, becauſe perſons may ſee 
how little we ought to depend upon what may be ſaid by Mr: 
Yorke, or any other man, when found heated at a tavern, or at 


an alehouſe. \ / 
This queſtion refers to a period previous to the ti — 


ing the Convention, before the Convention was thought of, in 
order to ſhew clearly that this perſon's opinion, and that his 
object in being a member of the Correſponding Society, and the 
Secretary, was to bring about the Duke of Richmond's object, and 
by the Duke of Richmond's means. If the Court will put that 
queſtion J have done. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. You may put the queſtion exactly 


as you propoſe; I confeſs I wiſhed by interpoſing to avoid all 


diſcuſſion, becauſe I conſider what We are doing, and who we 
have at that bar, and in that box, who are ſuffering by every 
moment's unneceſſary delay in ſuch a cauſe as this. 

Mr. Erſtine. J am ſure the Jury will excuſe it; I meant 
to ſet myſelf right at this bar: this is a very public place, 

Vor. IV. F | Mr, 
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Ar. Daniel Stuart, 
Examined by Mr. Erſkine. 


O. Did you before the time of this Convention being held, 


which is imputed to Mr. Hardy, ever hear from him what his ob- 
jects were—whether he has at all mixed himſelf in that buſineſs ? 

A. J have very often converſed with him, as I mentioned be- 
fore, about his plan of reform; he always adhered to the Duke 


of Richmond's plan, and faid that will be the plan that will be 


adopted in the end; I difagreed with him about that, and that 
occaſioned it more particularly to be marked in my memory; 


we diſputed about it, and he always obſtinately adhered to 


it, and ſtated that to be the object of the Society, and his 
whole object. 

©. Was this ſaid in the confidence of private regard, 0 or in 
public company, where it might be ſaid oſtentatiouſſy? 


A. I was never in public company with him; he and another 
perſon were with me one night, and I have had long and fre- 


quent converſations with him upon the ſubject. 


2: From all that you have ſeen of him, what is his character 


for ſincerity and truth? 


A. have every reaſon to nen him to be a very ſincere, 


ſimple, honeſt man. 

Mr. Attorney General. If this had been ſtated at firſt to be 
the queſtion meant to be aſked, I do not ſee what poſſible ob- 
jection I could have to it. 

Mr. Stuart, you have before told me, that your Society 
had rejected all correſpondence with the Conſtitutional Society? 

A. Yes. . 


9. Did you know, or had the priſoner ever told you, that 


he was an aſſociated member of that Society? 
A. I did not know it, and I am very ſure he never told me. 


Mr. Andrew Stirling (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Erſeine. 


N Are theſe the minutes of the Scotch Borough Convention? 
(hewing a pamphlet to the witneſs.) | 
| A. They 


\? 


* 


* 
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A. They are. 
Robert Ferguſon, Eſq; (ſworn) 
_ Examined by Ar. Erſkine. 

9. Were you a Delegate to this Convention? 

A. Yes; I was. 

Lord Chief Fuſtict Eyre. W hat is this about ? 

Mr. Erſkine. T am going to prove the firſt Convention in Scots 
land, becauſe your Lordſhip recollects the idea of a Britiſh 
Convention came originally by propoſition from Scotland; 
it was not ſet on foot by either of the two Societies in 
England. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Recollecting what I do of the fact, I 
cannot concede that fact to you. 

Mr. Erſkine. We conceive that upon the evidence it is ſo, 
but we will ſuppoſe for the preſent that it was not, {till it was 
a Convention which was held; not in England, but in Scot- 
land, and the principal perſons aiſfembled in it were of that 
country; though upon general invitation Delegates were ſent 
from England to it. Now it becomes material in the conſidera- 
tion of this evidence to make. this obſervation—the overt-act 
charges this to be a Convention held for the purpoſe of ſubvert- 
ing the rule, order, and government of the country. It ſeems 
not to have been ſufficiently attended to lately that that is the 
overt-aCt; for in the courſe of the debate that is juſt finiſhed, it 
looked as if it was aſſumed that the overt-a&t was the holding a 
Convention, but the overt- act is not for holding a Convention, 
for any two or three people that get together may be a Con- 
vention; but it is a Convention held for a particular purpoſe in 
purſuance of another purpoſe, which the indictment ſays was to 
ſubvert the government.— That is the charge. Now I think I 
have the authority of one of your Lordſhips ſince this trial came 
on, for a propoſition which, indeed, does not want ſuch high 
authority to ſupport it, that a Convention may -meet for legal 
purpoſes; Much has been relied upon in the courſe of the argu- 
ment of phraſes being uſed from which you ſhrink back at this 
time, as applicable to France; the phraſes of Citizen—Con- 
FX vention 


Lordſhip why I do object to i. 


a 
vention—Honourable Mention, and ſo on. Now what I offer 
in evidence is to ſhew the Jury, as matter of fact, (your Lord- 
ſhip regulating the trial according to the rules of law ) that there 
were ſitting at the time, and had fat before that time, and imme- 
diately before that time, two moſt reſpectable bodies of men, 
one of them conſiſting of Delegates from all the. different 
Counties of Scotland, for obtaining a reform in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament, and the other a Convention of Delegates 
from boroughs aſſociated for a ſimilar purpoſe. Here again I 
beg it may be underſtood juſt as in the caſe of the Duke of 
Richmond, that 1 am not meaning to argue that becauſe a Con- 
vention was held before that time by perſons of any deſcription, for 
purpoſes ſuch as expreſſed in that book, and which this Gentle- 
man, as a member, was a party to that, although theſe reſolu- 
tions ſhould carry with them a ſimilarity to ſome that have been 
complained of in this caſe, that the quality of thoſe that were 
complained of is at all altered by ſimilarity to thoſe that are 
not; but that when we are to decide what was the intention of 
calling this meeting a Convention, and to rebut the preſump- 
tion that they neceſſarily muſt, or might be ſuppoſed to have 
meant to ſtand upon the footing of the government-of France, 
in calling their meeting a Convention, and in having Delegates 
from different Societies, they were purſuing the ſame forms 
which not only had been before that time purſued, but, in fact, 
were in the courſe of being purſued at the ſame time. The 
Gentleman now called having been a member of that Conven- 
tion, the proceedings of which Aſſembly I now. propoſe to lay 
before the Court, and that at that time it was a thing uni- 
verſally notorious in Scotland, that there were aſſociations for 
thoſe purpolce. | 

Ar. Gil. We offer this as evidence of the fact, that there 
did exiſt meetings in Scotland which had the name of a Conven- 
tion, of Delegates, at the time Mr. Erſkine has ſtated. 

Lord Chi Fuſtice Eyre. Is it conſented to on the part of the 
Crown ? 


Ar. Attorney General. I object to it, and will ſtate to your 


Lord 
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Fl Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. J ſhould be unwilling to admit it, 
| it it was expreſsly conſented to, becauſe it would lead the Jury 
from that which belongs to their conſideration, intoa hiſtory with 
which we have nothing to do. The Duke of Richmond's plan 
, is connected with the evidence, and therefore it was proper to 
. be produced, becauſe twenty witneſſes have referred to that plan 
2 as the very grounds of their proceeding 3 but whether a ſet of 
* Gentlemen vrho aſſembled, called themſelves by a particular 
1 name, or what paſſed in Scotland, or what paſſed in Ireland; for 


f upon the ſame principle you may go to that, or to what paſſed all 
4 over the world, for any thing I know, but it entirely carries us 
1 fromthe point, and has, in my opinion, no ſort of connection with 
. the caſe. 

* Mr. Erſtine. T ſubmit to the judgment of the Court when- 
br: ever I hear it. 

e 

e Foſeph Strutt, Eſq; (ſworn) 

of | Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 

=" Q: Where do you live? 

* A. At Derby. 

© A Are you a member of the Society there? 

m A. Yes. 

= 9. What are the objects of that Society? 

, A. A Reform in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 

hs 9. Had you any view with reſpe& to the other branches of 

* the Legiſlature, either to the King, or the Lords ? 

oy i No. . : : 

= D, Had you, or had any of the members of your Society, 

or 


to your knowledge, any intent to bring about that Reform by 
force ? 

A. O dear, no—ſo far from it, that our Society has never 
met ſince the petition to Parliament was rejected. 


the Faſeph Strutt, Eſq; 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


9. After the petitions to Parliament were rejected, your So- 
cicty has not met? 
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A. I think not once, 

Mr. Erſkine. 1 will ſtate ta yaur Lordſhip that I alſo meant 
to offer another piece of evidence, in order that I may re- 
ccive the judgment of the Court upon its admiſſibility, I ſhall 
preſent to the Court all that we conceive it our duty to preſent, 
leaving it to your Lordſhip to, decide upon the admiſlibility, 
which is matter of law. I was inſtructed to offer to your Lord- 
ſhip evidence of aflociatians in the year 1780 for ſimilar pur- 
poſes, followed up by reſolutions extremely ſimilar to many of 
thoſe which have occupied much of the attention and conſidera- 
tion of the Court, 1 will not take up your Lordſhip's time 
with ſtating at length the principle upon which I offer it, be- 
cauſe I have fo often ſtated it already ;---namely, that when we 
are trying the intention of the perſons who held thoſe aſſocia- 
tions, that it might be ſeen whether they were not following 
the example, no matter whether legally or illegally, of great 
men in their own country, inſtead of being ſuppoſed to be 
copying perſons in another country, from whom they were to- 


tally diſtinct. 


Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What ſhould I ſay to it if I ſhould 
be of opinion that the aſſociations of that year were High 
Treaſon ? 

Mr. Erſkine. That cannot be, for there is no ſuch thing 
as High Treaſon in point of law, unleſs the party has in his 
mind an intent to compaſs the King's death. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. One might be compelled, for aught 
I can tell, to ſay ſo. 

Mr. Erſtine. It would be very difficult, I confeſs, to perſuade 
any body that almoſt all the great perſons in this country have 
been in a courſe of committing High Treaſon. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I do not impute it to them, I only 
ſay that nothing that was done by any ſet of men ten years ago, 
or at any other time, with which theſe perſons had no con- 
nection, and to which they have not in any manner referred, can 
poſſibly influence the preſent caſe ; we cannot enquire into that 
tranſaction, or fay any ching about it. 

Ar. 


— 


* 

Mr. Erſkine. Mr. Sheridan, as your Lordſhip very well 
knows, is a member of the Houſe of Commons, I will call 
him to prove that he was about to bring before the Houſe an 
enquiry into any conſpiracy that there might be againſt the Go- 
vernment upon this ſubject now under examination; that he 
ſaw the priſoner at the bar, and had communication with him long, 
long before the papers in his cuſtody were ſeized , which are now 
turned into evidence againſt him, as papers found clandeſtinely 
in his cuſtody as a criminal. I call Mr. Sheridan to prove, if 
the fact be ſo, that Mr. Hardy offered to come forward to give 
all aſſiſtance, to lay every thing voluntarily before the Parliament 
in examination of this matter, which has ſince been made the 
ſubject of enquiry in a Court of Criminal Juſtice. I pro- 
duce this evidence becauſe it affords a preſumption of his 
Innocence. | 


Richard Brindſley Sheridan, Eſq; (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Erſtine. 

. Do you know the priſoner at the bar? 

A. I ſaw the priſoner once, and but once, I think, to my 
knowledge. | 

2. When was that? 

A. I think in the beginning of the month of March, 2793. 

J. Upon what occaſion was it that you ſaw him? 

A. IT had given notice in the Houſe of Commons that I in- 
tended very ſhortly to bring forward a motion, the object of 
which was ſimilar to that which was adopted in the laſt ſeſſion ; 
namely, to propoſe a Committee to enquire into the ſeditions or 
plots, and the general proceedings of the Societies which were 
then ſuppoſed to be promoting Sedition or Treaſon in the 
country. | 

O. At that time was the Convention which had been aſſembled 
in Scotland fitting, or had it been diſperſed? 

A. I do not recollect. 

2: Upon that occaſion did you ſend for Mr. Hardy, or did he 
wait upon. you ? 

A. I ſent to him. I will ſtate very ſhortly what I underſtand 
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from the converſation which paſſed, and which, I have been in- 
formed, is material for the priſoner. Having given this notice 
in the Houſe of Commons, I thought it my duty to make every 
enquiry I could into the fact of the exiſtence of theſe ſeditious 
Societies, and into their conduct, being myſelf certainly a great 
diſbelieyer in the ſuppoſed plots, to the extent to which they 
were ſtated, or of the conſpiracies which were ſuppoſed to be 
brewing in this Society.---I conyerſed with a Gentleman upon 
the ſubject; he among other modes of enquiry, named to me 
Mr. Hardy, and he ſtated him as a perſon whom he conceived 
incapable of giving into ſuch plans, and who, he thought, could 
giye me every information upon the ſubject. I ſaid I ſhould be 
glad to fee him; Mr. Hardy accordingly came to me. I took the 
precaution, not certainly ariſing from any thing that I heard af the 
character of Mr. Hardy, to have two Gentlemen preſent at the 
converſation, one of which was Mr. Stuart, who was lately ex- 
amined; I ſhewed Mr. Hardy a publication which had been 
delivered at the doors of the Houſe of Commons, and of the 
Houſe af Lords, reporting the proceedings and the addreſſes of 
thoſe Societies, and giving a liſt of the different public houſes 
at which the Societies met; he went over that book with me, 
and complained that it calumniated the Society he belonged to, 
and its proceedings 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. It is not quite regular to go into a 
general narration, which may introduce a great deal of matter 
which will not be evidence; the point you are called upon ta 
prove is that Mr. Hardy, upon your converſing with him, of- 
tered to aſſiſt you in diſcloſing every thing he knew, and to aſſiſt 
you in bringing forward the enquiry, becauſe as to his declaration 
beyond that it may not be evidence? 4 8 

A. I certainly will confine myſclf to that; I ſhould ſay that 
Mr. Hardy obſerved that the information apparently obtained by 
Government was extremely accurate; that the places mentioned 
as their places of meeting were extremely correct; he afterwards 
ſaid that the object of the Society was very much miſ-ſtated, 
tor that they had nothing in view but a Parliamentary Reform 
according to the plan of the Duke of Richmond, 


Lord 
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Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Not what his conduct was upon it 
his opinion. 


Mr. Erſtine. What his object was upon it? 


Ar. Sheridan. Mr, Erſkine ſtated the intention of calling me 


was to that point; but if ] was miſled in adding ſomething to it 
that was not evidence, it was from the fact of a witneſs juſt 
now at the bar having expreſsly ſtated that circumſtance himſelf, 
as having paſſed between him and Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Erſzine. I ſhould not have preſumed to have aſked Mr, 
Stuart the queſtion, What was the object of the Society? without 
your Lordthip's permiſſion, but he faid that Mr, Hardy de- 
clared his own object, and that of the Society to be, a Parliamen- 

tary Reform upon the Duke of Richmond's plan. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. The declaration of the abject of 
the Society, and how it was to be purſued, may be a very different 
thing, 

Ar. Erſtine. What did he declare the object of the Society 
to be ? 

A. The whole object of the Society, and his own object to be, 
obtaining by peaceable means, a Parliamentary Reform upon the 
Duke of Richmond's plan. 

&. Will you be fo good as ſtate what aſſiſtance he offered 
* ? 

A. He went through the liſt of theſe places, and upon my 
interrogating him, certainly not preſuming that he was bound 
to anſwer the queſtion, upon aſking him the fact, whether theſe 
Societies, having been diſperſed, they continued to meet at theſe 
public houſes; he declared they did not; that in conſequence of 
this publication of Government theſe houſes conſidered them- 
{Ives as marked, and ſtating that their members were not per- 
ſons who ſpent much money at public houſes, that without much 
reluctance the Landlords of thoſe houſes had refuſed to let them 
meet at their houſes. I aſked him if they ſtill continued to meet, 
he ſaid diſtinctly that they did; that he knew they were watched 
by Government, and had no objection to its being know: that 
all the Societies continued to meet in private houſes, and he had 
no objection, he ſaid, to give me the lift of tag houſes where they 
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met, for my information, and that I might read it, if I pleaſed, 
in the Houſe of Commons. 

2. Did he know at this time that you had intended making a 
motion in the Houſe of Commons upon the ſubject? 

A. I told him that diſtinctly; I took down a great many of the 
private houſes where he ſaid they met; I dare ſay I did not 
preſerve the paper, but I had it in my hand when I moved 
the next day in the Houſe of Commons for a Committee to en- 
quire into the conduct of theſe Societies. 

2. Whether in ſtating the purſuit which Parliament had in 
view, he offered you any further aſſiſtance that might even- 
tually be neceſſary in the inveſtigation of all, that i in fact, had 
been done ? 

A. He offered me every aſſiſtance and information in his power 
ee offered me a ſight of the whole correſpondence, copies 
of all his letters, if I choſe it, and expreſſed an eager wiſh that 
my motion might be ſucceſsful for an enquiry into the condut of 
theſe Societies. 

9. I obſerve you have been preſent during moſt of theſe pro- 
ceedings; I wiſh to aſk whether he offered you a ſight of thoſe 
papers which have been ſeized, and you have heard read here in 
evidence. 

A. He offered me a ſight of the whole of his papers, and every 
book in his poſſeſſion. 

2. Was that in conſequence of any demand of yours, pe- 
remptorily as a Member of Parliament, or a Magiſtrate, or was 
it a voluntary offer on his part, conſidering you as a private Mem- 
ber of Parliament ? 

A. Certainly a voluntary offer, appearing to me to ariſe 
from a very fincere wiſh, on his part, that an inveſtigation 
might be inſtituted. 


Richard Bringt Sheridan, Eſq; 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Attorney General. 
©. I underſtand that this was in the beginning of the year 


1793? 
A. I think in March, 1793, I made the motion, and I am 


pretty 
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pretty confident this converſation was the very evening before I 
made the motion. 

2. Did I underſtand you right, that you ſhewed him ſome 
book ? 

A. I ſhewed him a book, a publication ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the Treaſury, which had been delivered to the Members 
of hoth Houſes, and which he complained very much calumniated 
the proceedings of theſe So-ieties. 

2. He did not offer to ſhew you a book that was a Journal 
of their proceedings ? 

A. He offered to ſhew me the whale of the papers and books 
of his Society, 

A Do you take upon yourſelf to ſay that he offered to ſhew 
you books, or a baok, or any Journal? 

4. He offered in general to give every information as to the 
proceedings which be could give; he ſaid he had no concealment, 
that he wiſhed to ſhew me any papers, books, or proceedings 
of the Society; I cannot recollect whether he faid a book or 
books, but I muſt be underſtood when I fay he offered generally 
to give me every information in his power. 

, I underſtood you that he meant to give you all the written 
information that in the beginning of the year 1793 he could 
give; but I have an important reaſon for deſiring that he may 
not be prejudiced by your recollection, when you ſtate the word 
Journal or Book.—Did he offer to give you the correſpondence 
and a Journal or Book ? 

A. It is impoſſible for me to ſay that he uſed the word Jour- 
nal, or whether he ſaid Book, or Books; but I am poſitive in 
the recollection that he offered to ſhew me the papers of the 
Correſponding Society. 

2. No Book or Journal. of the Correſponding Society has 
been produced; I wiſh, therefore, to know whether you mean 
yourſelf to ſay that he did mention the word Journal, or the word 
Book, becauſe I wiſh if your recollection is not accurate to 
the word Journal or Book, that that expreſſion may be dropped, 
j.aſmuch as that expreſſion may give riſe to an obſervation ? 

A. I 


. 
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A. T have juſt diſtinctly faid that I am not poſitive whether 
he ſaid Journal or Book, but his offer was to ſhew me all the 
papers and other correſpondence, and to conceal nothing from 
me; how he made that offer I cannot expreſsly recollect, but the 
impreſſion on my mind was, that he meant to withhold nothing 
from me, but to give me whatever materials were in his 
power, whether Books, Journals, or whatever they might be. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Your firſt expreſſion, as I have 
taken it, was © the whole correſpondence ?” 

A. The whole correſpondence. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. J do not know whether Mr. She. 
ridan uſed the word “ Journal.“ 


Mr. Attorney General. Mr. Sheridan did, and I rather doubted 


whether that was from general recollection, or preciſe and accurate 
recollection. 

Ar. Sheridan. I made no nate of the converſation; I cannot 
be accurate as to the terms, but muſt be underſtood when I 
fay that his offer was to put me in poſſeſſion of all the papers, 
and to give me every verbal information. 

& You had no converfation with him about Paine s publi- 
cations ? 

A. 1] do not think a ſyllable paffed upon that ſubject. 

2. I underſtand you that he invited your motion in the 
Houſe of Commons, which would have given authority to the 
Houſe of Commons to bring all his papers before it ? 

A. Unqueſtionably. 

9. He knew you were a Member of Parliament, and invited 
your mation upon that - ſubject ? 

4. 1 ated my intended deſign to him, and that! hoped it 
would ſucceed. 

9. Are you a member of the Conſtitutional Society? 

A. I do not know whether I am or not, I was an original 
member with the Duke of Richmond; I do not know whether 
I have formally withdrawn my name, but I have not attended 
ſince the year 1783. 


Philip 
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Philip Francis, Eſg, (worn) ©©OOuOft 
Examined by Mr. Erſtine. 


Q. Do you know the priſoner at the bar? 

A. I do not recollect his N again, but I have ſeen him 
twice. 

A. Upon what occaſion was. it that you ſaw him? 

A. I recolle& that I have ſeen him twice, and I believe that 
is all. The firſt time at his own houſe in Piccadilly, in conſe- 
quence of a letter, or ſome information which he communicated 
to me, that it was the intention of the Society, of which he 
was the Secretary, or to which he belonged, to return me their 
thanks for a ſpeech concerning the Reform of Parliament, which 
I had made in the Houſe of Commons, and I think I am pretty 
accurate in this, that it was their deſire to have printed the 
thanks of their Society; I went to him to tell him I was ſatisfied 
with their thanks, and wiſhed them to decline printing ;—that 
was the firſt occaſion of my ſecing him. 

D. When was that? 

A. In the beginning of the year 1793. On or before the 6th 
of May, 1793, he was ſent to me as Secretary of that Society 
to which he belongs, to defire that I would preſent a petition 
from them to Parliament upon the ſubject of a Reform in Par- 
liament, and he defired that I would permit him and ſome others, 
who were to act as Delegates, or who were deputed from the So- 
ciety to me, to come to my houſe, which they did. I deſired to 
ſee the petition of courſe before 1 preſented it; they brought the 


petition; he was, T think, rather the ſpokeſman; there were 


four of them, Mr. Margarot was one, and there were others whoſe 
names I do not believe I ever knew. I read the petition; I ſaid 
as to the form of the petition, it ſeems perfeciiy r to 
the Houſe of Commons, and thinking it the right of the ſubject, 
upon all occaſions, to petition the Houſe of Commons, or any 
other branch of the Legiſlature, I had no objection to deliver 
their petition, but then I told them I had an objection to the 
prayer of the petition, and 1 adviſed them that I muſt at the 
ſame time that I delivered it, declare myſelf utterly adverſe to the 

prayer 


es) 
prayer of it, which was that the redreſs for the grievances of 
which they complained, in the body of the petition, ſhould be by 
granting to the people of this country what they called Univerſal 
Repreſentation according to the plan laid down by the Duke of 
Richmond. | 

9. That the Reform they wanted was according to a plan 
which you did not approve ? 

A. I treated it as I have done upon all other occaſions; I treated 
the idea of Univerſal Suffrage with the utmoſt difapprobation, 
and I told them that if I did preſent the petition, they ought to 
know that I ſhould at the fame time declare; as I did when I 
preſented it declare, that I had nothing to do with the prayer 
of it, not that it was illegal, but that in my idea it was im- 
Proper. | | | 

©. Having offered to you a petition which you thought per- 
fectly legal, but the prayer of which for Univerſal Suffrage did 
not agree with your private opinion ;—what was Mr. Hardy's 
anſwer to that ? | 

A. Mr. Margarot was the ſpokeſman rather more than Mr. 
Hardy; Mr. Hardy was preſent, and I perfectly remember, for 
I took notice of it in ſpeaking of this matter, that Mr. Hardy 
ſeemed a moſt remarkably reaſonable, quiet man; when ſpeaking 
of this matter it truck me fo both then, and when I faw him in 
his ſhop. Upon ftating theſe objections, Mr: Margarot and 
the other two were very ready, and their readineſs ſurprized me, 
in maintaining the arguments that might be urged on the part 
of univerſal repreſentation. I expreſſed my ſurprize that men of 
their rank in life ſhould ave the command of ſuch arguments, they 
ſaid it was not ſurprizing, for they only followed the opinions of 
the Duke of Richmond, and they faid whatever my opinion might 
be, I could hardly make it better. Upon my making this difficulty 
to preſent their petition, and ſtating that, in ſtrict Parliamentary 
propriety, a petition to the Houſe ought to leave the remedy, 
whatever it might be, in general terms to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe; and that even if I had approved their idea of univerſal 
repreſentation, I ſhould have recommended them to leave the 
prayer of their petition open in a general way; they ſaid that for 
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their part, I believe Mr. Hardy took it upon himſelf when he 
faid this, and I took notice of the quietneſs, moderation, and 
ſimplicity of the man, as well as his good ſenſe; he ſaid in return 
to that, that he was ſorry they had not known my objection 
ſooner, or to that effect. I have had occaſion to recite the cir- 
cumſtances now ſtated to the Court upon another occaſion, 
which makes me more accurate concerning them; ſome time 
ago when I was called upon to mention them at a meeting of our 
own Society, I mention that only to account for being ſo ac 
curate, they ſaid they were forry they had not known my 
objeCtions ſooner, that it would have been indifferent to them 
whether they ſhould have ſtated the prayer as they had done, or 
left it open; but that now they could not aker it, becauſe the 
petition was already ſigned by a great number, I believe nine 
thouſand ; that it muſt be preſented that day, the 6th of May, 
becauſe on that day Mr. Grey had given notice of his motion 
concerning a Reform of Parliament, and it was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary it ſhould be preſented that day, that made it impoſſible 
they could alter the prayer of the petition, being ſigned by 
great numbers. I faid very well, they knew my thoughts upon 
the ſubject, and if they were content that I ſhould preſent their 
petition, making that deelaration concerning the prayer of it, I 
was ready to do it;—accordingly I did ſo, and ſtated to the 
Houſe my objection to it. : 

9. Had it not been that the forms of the Houſe would not 
admit of the time. did there appear a readineſs and willingneſs 
to have made it conformable to your recommendation? 

A. Yes, remarkably ſo; and I was very glad to have that 
to- ſtate to the Houſe. 


Philis Francis, Eſq; 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Attorney Generel. 

2: You have ſaid that there was a remarkable readineſs to 
have changed the prayer of the petition, if there had been time 
enough ? 

A. I thought ſo. 


2. Had you any reaſon to believe (indeed I am almoſt 
aſhamed 


( & ) 
aſhamed to aſk the queſtion)—had you any reaſon to believe at 
the time that they waited upon you with this petition, that they 
had no anxiety at all about the ſucceſs of it ? 

A. On the contrary, they ſeemed very eager about it. There 
is a circumſtance which I do not know whether it is material, 
Mr. Hardy told me they had aſked Mr. Fox to preſent this peti- 
tion, and that he had declined it, becauſe he was an enemy to 
Univerſal Suffrage. 

Al believe that was mentioned in the letter to you ? 

A. And that Mr. Fox had declined it becauſe he difagreed with 
them in the prayer of the petition. 

©. Then in effect, as it ſtruck your this; they appeared 
extremely defirous that the petition ſhould be preſented, and 
were extremely willing that the prayer ſhould be altered ac- 
cording to your ideas, if time would have permitted ? 

A. They were extremely defirous to have it preſented, and 
very ready to have left it generally to the wiſdom of the Houſe. 
I am pretty ſure, indeed I am certain, that they for their 
parts, would have been very well contented to have left it 
ſo, if they had been ſooner apprized of the forms of the 
Houſe. 
©. They held the language then of men deſirous to have 8 
Parliamentary Reform to the extent the wiſdom of Parliament 
could give it them, and not to uſe a language which amounted to 
a determination to accept of nothing leſs than Univerſal Suftrage 
and Annual Parliaments ? 

A. They did not give up, as the object of their wiſhes, 
Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Repreſentation, but what they 
were ready to give up, and did give up, was to change the form 
of the prayer of their petition. 

©. I dare fay they did not expreſs to you their determination 
that they would accept nothing from the Legiſlature but Uni- 
verſal Suffrage and Arnual Parliaments ? 

A. Certainly not—I would not have had any thing to do with 
them if they had uſed that language. 

2. I think you ſaid they had determined to 2 their letter of 
thanks to you? 

A. That 
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A. That was/ſome time before. 

Q: You told them you totally diſapproved of the method of 
Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Repreſentation? 

A. Yes; that was on the 6th of May. 

Q. Did you happen to know that they had publiſhed what 
you defired ſhould not be publiſhed, together with a pretty ſtrong 
letter preceding, which I will ſhew you? : 

A. No; I do not think they did at all publiſh it, at leaſt not 
in a newſpaper. 

Q: Pleaſe to ſee if this is an accurate copy of the anſwer you 
ſent them? (/hewing it to Mr. Francis.) 

A. l believe it is. 

2, Is che letter which precedes it the letter you received be- 
fore you preſented the petition ? 

A. I dare fay it is, but I had totally forgot the letter. 

A Have you any doubt about it ? 

A. No, I have not; I ſee now plainly that they had tatally 
miſtaken me. 

It was read.) 


„ A LETTER OF THANKS, ADDRESSED BY THE LONDON 
« CORRESPONDING SOCIETY To PHilip FRANC1s, Esq. 
« M. P. FOR HIs ABLE SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT, ON 
« THE TENTH OF APRIL, 1793, UPON THE STOCKBRIDGE 
« ELECTION BILL; TOGETHER WITH HIs ANSWER. 


« A Letter of Thanks, by the London Correſponding Society, 
to Philip Francis, Eſq; 
« S1 

« The Committee of Delegates of the Londen Correſponding 
Society, having peruſed with conſiderable pleaſure your truly 
«© patriotic ſpeech of the 10th inſtant, in favour of a Radical 
« Reform in the Repreſentation of the People, think it incum- 
« bent on them, as friends to Reform on that braad baſis, for 
« which you have ſo ably contended, to return you their ſincereſt 
« thanks, and to expreſs their obligations for your ſupport of a 
« cauſe, to which their every exertion has long been devoted. 
United as we are upon the firmeſt and moſt patriotic prin- 
© ciples, and with the pureſt of all poſſible intentions, the good 
Vor. IV. G « of 
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« of our country; it gives us the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction to 
« ſee that thoſe princi iples and thoſe intentions are not confined 
« to ourſelves, but that there yet exiſts in the Buirisn SE- 
« NATE a Parzior, who' dares ſpeak truth in the cauſe 
& of his Country, and plead for the people i in the face of corruption. 
*« Too long has the cauſe of the people languihed ; influence, 
« jnterg{t;, or prejudice have precluded knowledge from the 
« Senate; or if not precluded, nearly overpowered, The people 
E have” ſeen with ſorrow their happineſs. difregarded, and their 
« rights undefended: The oppoſition of political warfare has 
been the effect of party, and the exertion of ability had intereſt 
« for its ſtimulus. 
« Rouſed from its torpor, the nation has at laft begun ro 
4 THINK FOR ITSELF. Syſtems of communication have been 
« formed, and mediums deviſed to collect the public voice. 
« or i independent of influence, or corruption: fuch is 
« our Society; and from that Society, you, Sir, are requeſted 
4 to accept the thanks of an obliged body of men, which knows 
« equally how to value its Tights, and eſteem the ſupporters of 
them. 
"« We have but to wiſh that from exertions ſp able, ſo diſin- 
« tereſted as your's, the cauſe of the people may be impartially 
« debated i in Parliament ; and we truſt when that is the caſe, the 
diſtinction of party will ceaſe, and a Parliamentary Reform 
« take place upon the general ground of equal right. 
«© Should our hopes in this reſpe& prove abortive, it is im- 
« poſſible to ſay where may end that ſpirit of enquiry, which 
« has gone forth among a people, who have not forgot that they 
« are entitled to F reedom, and who cannot 8 ſee them - 
2 ſelves plundered of their rights. „ 
TY n 40 We are, Sir, with ſincere ref; 
A Your highly obliged, and very! humble 12 
« For the Committee of 
| © The London Correſponding Society, 
ce April 2%, 1793. M. MARGAROT, Chairman. 
« 7 Francis, Eſp, « ET. HARDY, Secretary.” * 
« Sf. Jenes, Mauri.“ "0996 0 e 
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| U 8. James's Syuare, April 24 1594 
c GENTLEMEN, 


„I RECEIVED with great pleaſure the favour of your letter, 
« and acknowledge it with many thanks, which I beg you will 
« expreſs for me to the Committee of Delegates of your Society, 
« and to the Society at large. 

With reſpe& to a Parliamentary Reform, the utmoſt. that 
« can be done by a few individuals in the Houſe of Commons, 
« and all that can be expected from them is, to take every 
« favourable occaſion to agitate the queſtion, and to bring 
« the ſubject as often as they can into publie view and diſ- 
« cuſſion. 

« If the people of this country in general, were. as hearty and 
« diligent as your Society, in ſupporting the meaſure by de- 
« clarations and petitions, I ſhould have little doubt of its ſucceſs. 
« Without that ſupport, ſucceſs is impoſſible. On my part, 
« you may, be ſure that every, thing in my power ſhall be done 
© to obtain it. 

« I am, 
* Gentlemen, 
“ Your moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, | 

« To.the Chairman and Secretary of the «P,F ANC N 

« Committee of Delegates of the . 

« London Correſponding Society.“ 
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Mr. Erſtine. The reading this letter, which I did not call 
for, gives me an opportunity of aſking-you, whether you would 
have anſwered that letter in the manner you have done, if you 
had the ſmalleſt reaſon in the world to believe that theſe people 
were. purſuing their 3 by ſuch means as are charged to them 
here this day? 

A. My anſwer is in a terms of civility, I was not very 
ambitious. of. their. praiſe, and did not wiſh to enter into any 
argument with them; moſt aſſuredly if I had thought that they 
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| had any other views but to obtain a Reform of Parliament, and 
that in a proper way by application to Parliament, and by in- 
ſtructions from the people to their repreſentatives, and ſuch 
modes as I conceive the laws of this country to authorize; if I 
had conceived them to have had any other object, I ſhould not 
only have abſtained from correſponding with them, but have 
conſidered them as very dangerous men. I thought them very 
much miſtaken and abſurd upon the | point, but I did not enter 
into an argument with them. 

Mr. Erſkine. The evidence on the part of the Crown has 
been divided into two branches —firſt to prove by the language 
and writings of thoſe who have been members of different So- 
Cities, what their objects were. Secondly, to ſee how far the 
priſoner could be legally involved in theſe objects. In conſe- 
quence of that many writings and declarations of Skirving and 
others, who were Delegates to the Convention at Edinburgh, 
have been given in evidence; what I propoſe to prove to your 
Lordſhips is, that Lord Lauderdale, a Peer of the realm, as your 
Lordſhip knows, had a letter written to him, requeſting him to 
accept the office of Delegate in the Britiſh Convention for one 
of the Societies comprehended in the ſcope of this conſpiracy. 
It would, therefore, be very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that their 
intention was to deſtr oy the honours of the Nobleman to, whom 
this letter was addreſſed. If your Lordſhips think it evidence 
I will offer it. It is dated eee eee the 
Britiſh Convention was held. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Lauderdale (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Erſkine. 
2. I wiſh your Lordſhip to look at that letter (fewing it 
to his Lordſhip ) did you receive it ? 
A. I received it juſt at the time it bears date. 
2, Did your Lordſhip know at that time that the Britiſh 
Convention, as it was called, was about to be aſſembled. 
A. I certainly did. 
©. I underſtand PENS declined being a Delegate ? 
4. I 
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A. I did; it was an application from a Society of the Friends 
of the People in Portſburg, part of the ſuburbs of Edinburgh. 

©. Was your Lordſhip at that time in Scotland? 

A. I had juſt arrived at Edinburgh. 

9. Were you informed at that time that the different So- 
cieties in England, and alſo the different Societies in Scotland, 
wete ſending Delegates to this Society? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q: Did you give any anſwer to that letter? 

A. Yes; I wrote an anſwer. 

2. I cannot aſk what the anſwer was —Did you ſee the perſons 
who brought the letter ? 

A. No, I never did; I ſaw the Secretary, Mr. Sk*rving, an- 
tecedently to having received this letter, and I rather ſuſpe& that 
the offer was made to me in conſequence of the converſation 
which paſſed between him and me. Mr. Skirving then wrote 
to Mr. Stuart, requeſting the Society of the Friends of the 
People to appoint a Delegate to the Britiſh Convention, I be- 
lieve Mr. Stuart's anſwer, which has been ſince printed, was 
that the Society not meeting at that time, it was impoſſible that 
they could appoint a Delegate, but he dare ſay that any thing I 
ſhould do would afterwards be approved by the Society; an an- 
{wer I thought rather extraordinary, Mr. Skirving called upon 
me ſeyeral times, and preſſed me to take up this idea of Mr. 
Stuart's ; J objected —he preſſed it upon this ground, that if 
men of education would come amongſt them, it might prevent 
them from falling into abſurdities, which othewiſe their keen- 
neſs and eagerneſs might lead them ta. I declined till to attend 
upon the ground that Mr. Stuart had propoſed; I ſuſpected he 
had got them to make this repreſentation to me, This letter 
was written from a Mr. Moffatt, whom I have fince known, 
becauſe he ated as private agent for Mr, Muir and Mr, 
Palmer. 

D. Is he a man of character? 

A. I then knew nothing of him —I have ſeen a great deal 
of him ſince that period, and I never knew a more humane 
man, nor, I believe, a better man. 
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2 From any thing you ſaw at the time theſe applications 
were made, had you any reaſqn to believe or ſuſpect that the 
members of this Canvention were called SO to aſſume the 
power of Government: 

A. The language was quite the a among themſelves, 
that their plan was Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Varia: 
ments. 

2, Was there any thing that led you to believe that that 
was to be accompliſhed by force and vioience, over-powering 
and over-turning the different branches of our Government ? 

4 Certainly nothing of the fort. 

. I put it in the moſt unqualified way? 


4. O certainly not, 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Lauderdale, 
Eroſs-examined by Mr. Attorney General, 


2, Your Lordſhip had not heard of a letter that Skirving 
had written. to Hardy in July 179 that has been read in 
evidence? | 

A. At that time I had not. 

©. Nor any of thoſe other letters? 

A. No. .. 

Mr. Erſtine. Will you give me leave to aſk my Lord Lau- 
derlale what change of opinion theſe letters have made upon 
him? 

Mr. Attarney General. That is for the fon, 

Mr, Erſeine. It is for the Jury both ways, becauſe your 
queſtion infers, that if his Lordſhip had ſeen theſe letters, his 
opinion would have been the other way. 

(A letter read.) 
„Mx Logp, 

Permit me, in name of many of the members of the So- 
« ciety of the Friends of the People in Portſburgh, to have the 
© honour of propoſing your Lordſhip. as a Delegate to the 
«, enſuing General Convention. Knowing of your Lordihip's 
« being in this country, we would be incxcuſable. to our fel- 
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4 Jow-citizens, if we did not folicit this favout from 4 man | 
ce to whom they look up with affection and confidence. 
| « My Lord, I have the honour to be, 
« Your Lordſhip s moſt obedient, 
« and moſt humble ſervant, 


« Horn TWynd, WILL. MOFFATT, Secretary.” 
« Elin, 20 Of. 1793.” 
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Mr. Erſtine. My y Lords, I have now cloſed the defence of 
Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Attorney General. Before Mr. Gibbs goes on 1 with the 
defence, there is a letter from Aſhton, of the 26th of May, 1792, 
which I wiſh to have read; it was meant to be read, but was 
forgoten ; it is by miſtake dated 1797. 


* Sheffield * for Conſtitutional Information. 


« Mx. Ap Aus, 
« SIR, 

« Your favour of 3d ult. came duly to hand, the acceptance 
« of our twelve friends as members of your's, is highly ſatis- 
factory to this Society, and I am directed by them to requeſt 
« you will be pleaſed to preſent their ſincere thanks to your 
« Society for their affectionate regard for, and honour conferred 
« upon the members of this inſtitution. _ 

« Tt is with pleaſure we congratulate you on, the rapid pro- 
6 greſs of real and uſeful knowledge, and the diſſipation of ig- 
« norance and error from among the general maſs of the peo- 

« ple. Knowledge once obtained cannot be obliterated, but by 
ce the loſs, or abuſe of reaſon: Truth once fairly diſcovered and 
0 ſubſtantiated, cannot be defaced by the ſophiſtry and wicked 
« defi gns of artful and crafty men. 

« We are happy to inform you that the number of our aſo- 
« ciating, or ticket, members, keep increaſing, : are now ahout 
« 2400, but they aye not ingreaſed of late in proportion with 
& our worthy and reſpectable friends, who, (altho* they do not 
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« affociate with us as an incorporate- body) have manifeſted 
u themſclves in a way of reſpectability, adding ſtrength and ſup- 
& port to the undertakings of this Society, and to the cauſe in 
« general. 

« On Saturday laſt, 19th inſt. we received a packet of 
& printed addreſſes, reſolves, &c. from the Society (Free- 
« maſons Tavern) which, on mature . conſideration, we find 
“ ourſelves not ſo well reconciled to the ideas they convey to 
« us as we could wiſh, if they had appeared in a different point 
« of view, nor do they afford us ſuch a flattering proſpect as 
« we were apprehenſive might be expected from an aſſociation 
« of fo reſpectable a body, under the high denomination of the 
« Friends of the People. In our opinion, their anſwer of 12th 
« inſt. to your letter of 27th ult. is no ways compatible with 
« that appellation ; from the known reſpectability of many names 
« which appear amongſt them, we had entertained great hopes 
« of their real uſe in obtaining a thorough reform upon the 
« principles of the Rights of Man, which can never be ac- 
« compliſhed, until every man enjoys his lawful and juſt pri- 
“ yileges. 

« Previous to the reception of this packet, we did commu- 
4 nicate to them, by letter, the pleaſing hopes it reflected to us, 
on looking forward, viewing ſuch reſpectable characters ſig- 
« nalizing themſelves in ſupport of the people's rights, agree- 
4 able to the above principles, and the denomination by which 
they have entitled themſelves, &c. In due courſe they would 
< receive our letter laſt Thurſday ſe*nnight, and in conſequence 
< we apprehend the packet was forwarded to us on the ſame 
day, but without any written communication: we ſhall not 
« attempt any further communication with them, until we are 
« favoured with your ſentiments upon the ſubject, or until 
“ matters of doubt which we at preſent entertain, bé re- 
* moved, 

« We alſo received a packet a5 the Friends of the People, 
Southwark, and they have our hearty concurrence and beſt 
4 wes we ſhall in a day or two forward our reply to them. 
| * We 
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« We have alſo been favoured with an affectionate commu- 
« nication from our friends and fellow labourers at Mancheſter, 
« and from ſeveral other places, who are about to form them- 
« ſelves into Societies; Birmingham in particular claims all 
the aſſiſtance from eſtabliſhed Societies which poſſibly can be 
« adminiſtered, there are great numbers in that place friendly to 
« the cauſe of the people, and we hope (notwithſtanding the late 
« tragical tranſactions) if prudent methods are adopted and pur- 
« ſued, the people's attention may be turned to their own in- 
« tereſt, and the mouths of deſpots and ranting bigots ſtopped, 
« which is, and muſt be the ſincere wiſh of every real friend to 
« the peace and welfare of mankind, 

« I am moſt reſpectfully, 
« Your ſincere friend, 
« SAM. ASHTON, Secretary, 
« Sheffield, May ab, 1797- « Campo-lane.” 


« Hopes you will excuſe for troubling you with the incloſed. 

« N. B. Our worthy friend, Vicinus, is Mr. John Payne, 
a of Newhill, near Sheffield, and one of our friends whom you 
« were pleaſed to accept as a member of your Society. 


(Addreſſed) « Mr. Adams, Tooke's-court, 
« Chancery-lane, London.” 


( The End of the Evidence.) 
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G ps Ah of the Fury, 


I need not ſtate to you the anxiety that I. 20 neceſſarily 
feel upon this occaſion, oppreſſed by the weight of a cauſe 
under which the mighty abilities of my learned friend could 
hardly ſupport him. But, Gentlemen, if I. can, I will do my 
duty to that miſerable man at the bar; if my ſtrength enables 
me to go through the defence which I have undertaken, I will 
defend him; it is not a wiſh to ſpare my own ſtrength, it is not 
a wiſh to ſpare my own health which has overpowered. me, but 
it is becauſe I have felt this cauſe too great for me; I have felt 
myſelf incapable of comprehending, in my mind, the vaſt maſs of 
evidence which the Crown has produced againſt this man. No 
time which the indulgence of the Court has allowed me, no in- 
duſtry of my own (in which, I aſſure you, I have not failed) 
has enabled me ſo to'conceive, in my mind, this vaſt cauſe, as 
to ſtate it intelligibly to you; for fo, and ſo only does the intereſt 
of the priſuner, and public juſtice, require that it ſhouldbe ſtated. 

Gentlemen, you will remember that; in the outſet, it took 
the Attorney General nine hours merely to open this caſe; a 
length of ſpeech unheard of; the ainals' of this kingdom do not 
afford an inſtance of a proſecution founded on ſo many compli- 
cated facts, drawn out of ſuch a tangled web, that leſs than a 
ſpeech of nine hours could not render it intelligible to the Jury, 
nor explain to them by what mode of reaſoning it was meant to 
bring the imputed charge home to the priſoner. 

To ſuppoſe that the Attorney General has ſtated his caſe at 
greater length, or burthened it with more evidence than in his 
judgment was neceſſary, would be caſting an unworthy reflec- 
tion on him. His known character renders it impoſſible. The 
proſecution itſelf muſt be thought to have required for its ſup- 
port this maſs of evidence, which it is our duty, as Counſel for 
the priſoner, to obſerve upon, but impoſſible, in the time al- 
lowed us, to underſtand. This it is that weighs us down.— 
Remember the ſituation in which my learned friend, Mr 
* 1 Erſkine 
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Erſkine was; you ſaw how even he was oppreſſed by it; it was 
not poſſible for human ability, and I fel it fo, becauſe it was not 
poſſible for his ſtanding up to repel a charge drawn by ſuch 
ſubtle reaſoning, out of ſuch a complication of facts; it was not 
poſlible for the ability of man ſo to comprehend and embrace, in 
his mind, thoſe facts, as to enable him to lay before you a fair 
defence for the priſoner. | 

Gentlemen, in order to make what I have to addreſs to you 
upon this ſubject intelligible, it is neceſſary that I ſhould firſt 
ſtate to you what I conceive the law of the ſubje& to be, and 
what queſtions that law ſubmits to your conſideration in the 
preſent caſe. This is to be looked for. —Firſt, in the indict- 
ment; next, in the ſtatute upon which the indictment is found- 
ed. I ſay it is to be looked for in the indictment, becauſe, it is 
neceſſary that the indictment ſhould charge the priſoner with 
ſome fact or facts, which, in law, amount to Treaſon; and 
you are bound to enquire of nothing that is not there charged. 

The charge againſt the priſoner is, that he has compaſſed the 
King's death, and that, for the purpoſe of carrying that deſigm 
entertained againſt the King's life, into execution, he has done 
certain acts ſtated in the indictment. The Treaſon charged 
is, that he compaſſed the King's death; the means by which 
he is ſtated to have endeavoured to effect this purpoſe, are, 

Firſt, « That he, with others, met, and conſpired to procure 
« Convention and Meeting, with intent, and in order that 
« the perſons to be aſſembled at ſuch Convention and Meeting, 
“ ſhould and might, wickedly and traitorouſly, without, and in 
“ defiance of the authority, and againſt the will of the Parlia- 
« ment of this kingdom, ſubvert and alter, and cauſe to be ſub- 
« verted and altered, the | Legiſlature, Rule, and Government, 
« now duly and happily eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and de- 
&« poſe, and cauſe to be depoſed, our faid Lord the King.” — 
That is the firſt overt act ſtated in the indictment} it is not ne- 
ceſſary for me to ſtate the other overt acts relative to the Con- 
vention, becauſe in reality their tendeney is the ſame; it only 
ſtates the different means they took in order to procure that 
Conyention, the ultimate end of which. the charge ſtates,. was to 
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accompliſh the King's death. There are other acts charged, 
ſtating, that the defendant conſpired « to levy war againſt the 
« King, for the purpofe of depoſing him.” Another charge is, 
that © they did meet, conſpire, conſult and agree among them- 
4 ſelves, and with divers other falſe traitors, whoſe names are to 
* the faid Jurors unknown, to raiſe, levy, and make inſurrec- 
« tion, rebellion, and war within this kingdom, againſt our ſaid 
Lord the King.” So that you ſee the charges, ſtated in the 
indictment, againſt the priſoner, are theſe The firſt is an act of 
his mind, that he compaſſed the death of the King. The next 
is, that, in order to carry into execution that deſign, to deſtroy 
the King, he did certain acts, ſtated in the indictment, which 
acts are alledged to have an immediate view of depoſing the 
King; and from that immediate view of depoſing the King, 
you are deſired to infer, that the ultimate object was to accom- 
pliſh the King's death. 

This indictment is founded upon the ſtatute of Edward the 
Third, upon which my learned friend argued very ably and 
elaborately. You obſerve that, before this ſtatute, different 
opinions had been entertained as to what was, and what was 
not Treaſon; and men had been drawn into the penalties of 
Treaſon, without ſuſpeCting that they had incurred them. 

The ſtatute recites, That divers opinions had been enter- 
« tained in what caſe Treaſon ſhall be ſaid, and in what not; 
« and therefore the King, at the requeſt of the Lords, and of 
« the Commons, makes a declaration of what ſhall be Treaſon ; 
« that is to ſay, when a man doth compaſs or imagine the death 
« of our Lord the King, or our Lady his Queen, or of their 
« eldeſt fon and heir, and thereof be provably attainted of open 
« deed by the people of their condition, it is to be underſtood 
that in that caſe it ought to be judged Treaſon,” that is, High 
Treaſon, 

Then the ftatute goes on with a declaration that nothing but 
that, which is preciſely expreſſed and ſpecified in the ſtatute, 
ſhall be Treaſon: “ And becauſe that many other like caſes of 
« Treaſon may happen in time to come, which a man cannot 
« think nor declare at this preſent time, it is accorded, that if 
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« any other caſe, ſuppoſed Treaſon, which is not above ſpeci- 
« fied, doth happen before any Juſtices, the Juſtices ſhal} 
« tarry, without any going to judgment of the Treaſon, till 
« the cauſe be ſhewed and declared before the King and his 
Parliament, whether it ought to be judged Treaſon or other 
(c felony.“ . 

You have then the indictment ſtating theſe points, which you 
are to conſider, whether the priſoner compaſſed the King's 
death, and whether he committed theſe acts with an intent im- 
mediately to depoſe the King, and ultimately to accompliſh his 
death. The main charge is, that he compaſſed the King's 
death. This is the only Treaſon, preſented by the indictment, 
to your enquiry; and this is the only form in which it could 
have been legally ſtated in the indictment, ſince the ſtatute of 
the 25th of Edward the Third; if this indictment had varied 
from the ſtatute, in charging any thing as Treaſon which the 
ſtatute does not make ſo, it would be erroneous : if former in- 
ditments, from the time of paſſing the ſtatute to the preſent, 
had varied from it, without being noticed, that would not alter 
the law upon the ſubject, becauſe in caſes ariſing upon a ftatute, 
no eſtabliſhed form of legal proceedings can controul the ſta- 
tute, but muſt be corrected by it. 

In this caſe, however, the form of the indictment and the ſta- 
tute go hand in hand; it appears from each that nothing ſhall be 
Treaſon (nothing, at leaft, neceflary to be conſidered upon the 
preſent occaſion), except the compaſſing the King's death, 
You will obſerve the ſtatute ſays likewiſe, that the party muſt 
be © provably attainted of open deed by the people of his con- 
« dition.” Now, upon this ſtatute, Lord Coke, who was one 
of the moſt learned lawyers that has ever lived, has commented, 
and I ſhall take the liberty ſhortly of ſtating his comment, at 
leaſt that particular part of it, becauſe that will point out to 
you how careful the law is, and how careful all writers upon the 


law are, to guard Judges and Juries againſt ever extending this 


ſtatute; it points out the method you ought to uſe in inveſti- 
gating the charge brought againſt the priſoner, and therefore I 
truſt it will not be thought uſcleſs if I ſtate it to you. The 
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Treaſon charged is, you ſee, a compaſling the King's death; 
there muſt be in the mind of the priſoner: an intention to effe& 
the King's death, but that muſt be proved to a Jury by his 
acts, and on. that part of the ſtatute in which the Legiſlature 
fays, © that the party ſhall be provably attainted of open deed 
by the people of their condition,” Lord Coke has thus com- 
mented. Gentlemen, where your recollection: goes to the ar- 
gument of Mr. Erſkine, which paſſed ſome time ago, I am ſure 
you: will regret that I ſhould repeat it, but I will only endea- 
to bring back thoſe things: which may have eſcaped you. 

Lord Coke ſays, (3 Inſt. 12.) © In this branch four things are 
« tobe obſerved. Firſt, this word provably, that is, upon direct, 
& manifeſt proof, not upon conjectural preſumptions, or inferences, 
& or ſtrains of wit, but upon good and ſufficient proof; and herein 
the adverb (provablement) provably, hath a great force, and 
4 ſigniſieth a direct and plain proof, which word the King, the 
4 Lords and Commons in Parliament did uſe, for that the of- 
<« fence was ſo heinous, and was ſo heavily and fo ſeverely pun- 
« iſhed, as none other the like, and therefore the offender muſt 
« provably be attainted, which words are as forcible as upon 
direct and manifeſt proof. Note, the word is not probably, 
« for then commune argumentum might have ſerved, but. the 
« word is provably be attainted.“ 

This you ſee, Gentlemen, is an exhortation to you vcho are 
to find whether the priſoner is or is not guilty; that you do not 
find him guilty without plain, direct, and manifeſt proof — this is 
the proof which the. Legiſlature requires for the purpoſe: of fixing 
this crime upon the priſoner; this is the proof which of courſe 
you, who are the Jury to try his guilt or innocence, muſt: be 
ſatisfied has Serge in the 3 before you can find him 
guilty. a 
| — I will trouble- you Fleck e with a aus- 
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upon this ſtatute, have laid down the law to the. Jury, I ſhall * 
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moſt learned Judges who has ever adorned the bench (I ſpeak of 
Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton) when he fat on the trial of Lord 
Ruſſel, who was charged with an offence of the ſame fort as 
that with which the priſoner at the Bar now ſtands charged. 

The doctrine contained in chat trial i WP ſuppoſe, law, becauſe 
I have heard the trial alluded to in Court, and not from the Bar, 
but from the Bench. I have heard, the ſumming up of. Lord 
Chief Juſtice Pemberton, who tried Lord Ruſſel, alluded to, 
as containing the law of the land upon the ſubject of "Treaſon, 

My Lord Ruſſel was tried upon this ſtatute, and the indict- 
ment charged him with compaſling the King's death, the overt- 
act was, that (3 St. Tr. 706.) & to fulfil and perfect the faid 
« moſt horrible treaſon and traitorous compaſſings, imaginations, 
« and purpoſes aforeſaid, he, the ſaid William Ruſſel, together with 
« other falſe traitors, maliciouſly, traitorouſly, and adviſedly between 
« themſelves, and with divers other traitors to the Jurors unknown, 
« did meet together, conſult, agree, and conclude inſurrection and 
« rebellion againſt our Sovereign Lord the King within this king- 
« dom of England, to move and ſtir up, and the guards for the 

« preſervation of the perſon of our ſaid Lord the King to ſeize 
« and deſtroy, againſt the duty of his allegiance,” 

So you ſee the charge in that indictment was that Lord Ruſſel 
had compaſled the King' s death, and to effect that Treaſon, 
had conſpired to raiſe inſurrection and rebellion againſt the 
King, and to ſeize the guards appointed for the preſervation of 
the King's perſon. The evidence given in that caſe went cer- 
tainly to ſhew, if it went to ſhew any thing, that Lord Ruſſel 
had conſpired to raiſe inſurrection and rebellion in the kingdom, 
and to ſeize the. King's guards, and yet Lord Chief Juſtice 
Pemberton, i in ſumming up, (I ſtate this to ſhew what is the 
matter for you to enquire into in this caſe) does not tell the 
Jury that the point for them to. conſider i is, whether the priſoner 
had conſpired to raiſe inſurrection and rebellion, againſt the, 
perſon of the King; and if they found that, they muſt find the 
priſoner guilty; but he tells them this---< now, the queſtion, 
4 before you will be, whether upon this whole matter you, do 
1 peſieve not that Lord Ruſſe! had raiſed inſutrection and 

| rebellion 
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rebellion againſt the King, but & whether you do believe my 
« Lord Ruſſel had any deſign upon the King's life, to deſtroy 
< the King, or take away his life.” That is the charge which 
my Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton gives to the Jury who tried 
Lord Ruſſel, and no man ever complained that the trial of Lord 
Ruſſe was not ſufficiently ſcvere---< that (he ſays) is the ma- 
« terial part here; it is uſed and given you by the King's 
* Counſel as an evidence of this, that he did conſpire to raiſe 
* an inſurrection, and to cauſe a riſing of the people to make 
* as it were, a rebellion within the nation, and to ſurprize the 
« King's guards, which they ſay can have no other end but to 
« ſeize and deſtroy the King.” 

So that Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton puts it to the Jury, 
that though they believed theſe facts, yet from theſe facts they 
were to collect whether the priſoner had, or had not, a deſign 
upon the King's life, for if he had not, they could not find him 
guilty ; if that had not been his opinion of the law upon this 
fubject, he would not have put it to them to ſay whether Lord 
Ruſſel by this means meant to accompliſh the King's death, but 
would have put it—do you believe he conſpired to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection and rebellion againit the perſon of the King? if you 
believe that, you believe enough; he does not ſay that---he ſays 
they put this to you as an evidence that he meant to ſeize and 
deſtroy the King, and he goes on to fay---* it is a great evi- 
« dence” - but it is only an evidence (& if my Lord Ruſſel 
« did deſign to ſeize the King's guards, and make an inſurrection 
* inthe kingdom) of a deſign to ſurprize the King's perſon. 
« It muſt be left to you upon the whole matter---you have not 
« eyidence in this caſe, as there was in the other matter that 
« was tried in the morning, or yeſterday, againſt the conſpi- 

« rators to kill the King at the Rye.” 
Gentlemen, I ſhould tell you that either on that ſame morn- 
ing, or the day before, ſome other priſoners had been tried for 
being accomplices in the Rye Houſe Plot, and a part of that 
plot was not only to raiſe an infurection againſt the King, but 
to ſeize his perſon, and murder him; therefore Lord Chief 
Juſtice Pemberton ſays---< you have not evidence in this caſe, 
b «K 35 
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te as there was in the other matter that was tried in the morning, 
&« or yeſterday, againſt the conſpirators to kill the King at the 
« Rye, There was a direct evidence of a conſult to kill the 
« King; that is not given you in this caſe; this is an act of 
« contriving a rebellion; and an inſurrection within the king- 
« dom, to ſeize his guards, which is urged as an evidence; and 
« ſurely is in itſelf an evidence to ſeize arid deſtroy the King.“ 
So that Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton puts it to the Jury that 
theſe facts are ſtrong evidence of that which they are to enquire 
into, namely, a compaſſing the King's death, but he puts it to 
them as the evidence, and diſtinguiſhes the taſe from the caſes 
in the morning, where the deſign was to ſeize and deſtroy the 
King. Where is the need of that diſtinction, if conſpiring to 
raiſe rebellion againſt the King be, as is now contended by the 
Counſel for the Crown; concluſively and directly Treaſon in 
itſelf. He goes on to ſay; “upon this whole matter this is left 
« to you; if you believe the priſoner at the bar to have con- 
« fpired the death of the King; and in order to that to have had 
« thoſe conſults that thoſe witneſſes ſpeak of, then you muſt 
« find him guilty of this Treaſon that is laid to his charge, 
that is, if you find that he conſpired the death of the King: 
but unleſs you draw that concluſion from the other evidence in 
the cauſe, you cannot find him guilty; this is Lord Chief 
Juſtice. Pemberton's ſumming up to the Jury; and yet he is 
complained of by the friends of Lord Ruſſel, as having dealt 
too hardly with him; therefore I think it cannot be imputed to 
him that he did this in any favour to the priſoner he ſtates the 
point for the Jury to be, whether they think that the priſoner 
conſpired to put the King to death. I admit that under many 
circumſtances, a Jury ought to draw that concluſion; but it is 
always a queſtion whether they will draw that concluſion, or not. 
I think upon much conſideration of the queſtion, not only that 
the exiſtence of the overt=act is for the Jury, but that it is alſo. 
for them to find whether the overt- act was committed in the 
proſecution of that deſign upon the King's life, which muſt be 
ſtated in the indictment; not only does this appear to be the 
opinion of Lord Chief*Juſtice Pemberton, but of Sir George 
Vol. IV. H Treby, 
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Tut who dus den Reconder of Landon, and who after. 
wards was Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. Lord 
Ruſſel was found guilty---the Jury did find from the facts laid 
before them, from his conſpiring to raiſe an inſurrection againſt 
the perſon of the King, and more than that from his deſign to 
#&ize thoſe very guards that are appointed for the protection of 
the King's perſon, that he did conſpire the death of the King, 
and I cannot ſay it was an unreaſonable concluſion. You ſhall 
hear whether this is an inaccurate expreſſion of Lord Chief 
Juſtice Pemberton's, or whether it was generally conſidered then 
as the law. Lord Ruſſel afterwards, when he was brought up for 
judgment, (3 8. Tr. 744) defires to have the indictment read to 
him. When hehears the charge againſt him of compaſſing and con- 
fpiring the King's death---he ſtarts---he fays, (hold, I thought 
4 ] had not been charged in the indictment of compaſſing and 
« conſpiring the death of the King.” The Attorney General 
ſays, © yes, my Lord, you are.” Then he ſays to the Recorder--- 
« ] appeal to you and the Court, even if all the witneſſes have 
« ſworn be true, whether I am guilty within the ſtatute of 


« Edward the Third, there having been an evidence of a con- 


00 ſpiracy to levy war, but no evidence of an intention to kill 
« the King; and therefore 1 think truly judgment ought not 
« to paſs upon me for conſpiring the death of the King, of which 
there was no proof by any one witneſs.” That is only Lord 
Ruſſel's argument---how is he anſwered by Sir George Treby, 
he does not ſay, what you ſtate to have been ſworn to by ſome 
of the witneſſes is Treaſon, but he fays---< that was an ex- 
« ception proper, (and as I think you did make it) before the 
« yerdict, whether the evidence does amount to prove the 
« charge; that is proper to be obſerved to the Jury.” Sir 
George Treby then agrees with the Chief Juſtice, that it was for 
the Jury to determine. whether the evidence of confpiring to 
raiſe an inſurrection and rebellion in the kingdom, and to ſeize 
the King's guard, does or does not prove a compaſling of the 
King's death; he admits that it is not Treaſon in law, but it 
may be evidence of compaſling the King's death, if the Jury 
think Cala to draw that concluſton, . He goes on- for if 
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« the evidence comes ſhort of the indictmint, they cannot find 
« it to be a true charge, but when the Jury has found it, their 
e verdict does paſs for the truth---we are bound by the verdict 
« as well as your Lordſhip. We are to go by what the 
« Jury have TIO ͤ˙ -n 
« them.” 

So, you ſee, it is plain, in this caſe, from the direction given 
by Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, in ſumming up; and from 
the recapitulation of that ſumming up, if I may ſo call it, by 
Sir George Treby, when Lord Ruflel was brought up for judg- 
ment, that the point for the Jury is, whether the overt act, 
laid in the ſubſequent part of the indictment, proves the Trea- 
ſon laid in the former part of the indictment, namely, the com- 
paſſing the King's death. I never will ſtand up to contend that 
there are not many acts of this ſort ſtated in my Lord Ruſſel's 
caſe, from which an honeſt Jury ought always to find that the 
priſoner did compaſs the King's death. I think there was in 
that caſe, ſuppoſing the fact to be proved that he meant to raiſe 
inſurrection and rebellion in the State againſt the King, and 
that he meant to ſeize the guards of the King, I think that 
was ſtrong evidence to go to the Jury, that his attempt aimed 
at the King's life, and I cannot blame them for finding the 
verdict that they did, yet ſtill it was with them. 

Gentlemen, having ſtated what I conceive to be the law upon 
this ſubject, and ariſing from that what the points are for your 
confideration, I will ſtate to you now the charge, which has 
been attempted in evidence, to be brought againſt the priſoner ; 
I have ſtated it before, but, in order to render myſelf intelli- 
gible, I will ſhortly repeat it—it is, © that he conſpired to pro- 
cure a Convention, which Convention, when met, was to 
overturn the Government, to depoſe the King, and to put him to 
death. To a certain point we are agreed—we agree that he 
did hold conſultations for the purpoſe of calling a Convention— 
the point upon which we differ is the purpoſe for which that 
Convention was to be called, and it is for my learned friends 
who are of Counſel for the Crown, before they can bring this 
charge home upon the priſoner to prove one or other of theſe 
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two things, either that a Convention cannot be called for any 
-other but treaſonable purpoſes, or to prove, in fact, that this 
Convention was called for the purpoſe of procuring the depoſi- 
tion of the King, and thereby his death; they muſt prove one 
or other of theſe two things. Now the firſt it is impoſſible to 
prove—to aſſert that a Convention, or Meeting of Delegates 
from different ſets of people, cannot be called together but for 
treaſonable purpoſes, would be abſurd, and no ſuch thing can 
paſs from the mouth of either of my friends. You have heard 
of many, many Conventions that have been called; there were 
two Conventions in Scotland, they were not proved indeed, 
but witneſſes did ſpeak of them, and their legality was never 
queſtioned. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Is it very fair to allude to them? 

Ar. Gibbs. I allude to them merely as ſhewing that Conven- 

tions may be called for lawful purpoſes. 
Then the next thing to be conſidered is, whether the At- 
torney General has proved that this Convention was called for 
that fpecihe unlawful purpoſe which he has ſtated, namely, to 
depoſe the King, (for that is the gift of the cauſe) and thereby 
to compaſs his death—they undertake to prove this; we, on the 
other hand ſay, that the Convention was meant to be called for 
lawful purpoſes ;—we fay that the priſoner at the bar, and thoſe 
hom he acted with, believed that corruption had found its way 
into the State, and was making large ftrides in it; that he be- 
lieved this corruption was occaſioned, encreaſed, and continued 
by the long duration of Parliaments, and by the unequal repre- 
ſentation of the people in the Houſe of Commons; that if theſe 
defects could be reformed, all would be well; he knew, and they 
knew that a petition to Parliament would not produce the end 
which they wiſhed to procure, becauſe many of their petitions 
had been, I may almoſt ,fay. contumeliouſly, rejected; they 
thought, therefore, that it lay upon them, as good citizens, to find 
ſome other means by which they might effect what they conceived 
to be a lawful purpoſe ; and they believed that if the general opi- 
nion of the people was for this reform, and if that general opinion 
could be made known to Parliament, that Parliament, though it 
| had 
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kad rejected the ſeparate petitions of individuals, would yet at- 
tend to the general opinion properly conveyed to them; they 
ſaw no other way of conveying this opinion to Parliament, but 
by calling together a Convention of Delegates ſent from dif- 
ferent parts of the Country, by the voice of which Delegates 
they might firſt collect whether this was, or was not, the ge- 
neral wiſh of the people, and if it was ſo, that they might by the 
fame voice communicate this general wiſh to Parliament. This 
they profeſſed, and there can be no doubt that this the language 
ef their reſolutions imports. 

On the other hand, the Gentlemen who are of Counſel for 
the Crown fay that all this was mere pretext---you did not think 
that there was corruption in the State; you did not think that 
that corruption aroſe from the unequal repreſentation of the 
people in the Houſe of Commons, and the long duration of 
Parliament ; you did not think that this reform, which you ſpeak 
of, would produce a remedy—you had other views, and we take 
upon ourſelves to prove that you had them. Certainly it does 
lie upon them to prove theſe other purpoſes, and as the lan- 
guage of our reſolutions imports that our intentions were inno- 
cent, unleſs they can ſhew from poſitive and direct proof, from 
that plain, direct, and manifeſt evidence which Lord Coke ſays 
is neceſſary in all caſes of Treaſon, that the priſoner, and thoſe 
with whom he was- concerned, did endeayour to bring abaut a 
revolution in the State, and hurl the King from his thrane by 
means of this Convention, it is impoſſible that you can find 
him guilty of the charge that is now braught againſt him. 

Gentlemen, there are two parts of the propoſition which, in 
point of fact, the Counſel for the Crown feel it neceſfary to 
make out. In the firſt place, they ſay we will prove there was 
a general plot in the kingdom for effecting this purpoſe, that is 
for effecting the depoſition of the King. In the next place, we 


will prove that the priſoner, with others, was an actor in this 


plot, and is implicated in the crime in which they are all im- 
plicated. Now you will recollect that for the ſake of making 
out that firſt part of their propoſition, which brings no guilt to 
the mind of the priſoner—which ſhews no intention of his to 
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bring about that which is imputed to the others; they have not 
only called many members of all theſe Societies, but have proved 
every thing that ever was done or declared by any member 
either of the Conſtitutional Society, the Correſponding Society, 
or any members of any other Society that ever correſponded 
with either of theſe Societies; that they fay is for the purpoſe of 
proving the general plot. This would not be evidence as 
againſt the priſoner individually, but this it is neceffary for 
them to-go through, in order to make out the firſt part of 
their propoſition, that there did really exiſt a general plot in the 
kingdom, for the purpoſe of depoſing the King, and afterwards 
they endeavour to ſhew you that the priſoner was concerned in 
that plot; this you ſee does nat touch the priſoner, without 
proof that he was concerned in what they call the general 
plot. 
| Now, Gentlemen, this certainly does lay us under conſi- 
derable hardſhips. I told you before, and I am ſure you will 
afterwards hear from his Lordſhip, that nothing of this ſpecies 
of evidence, which is not brought hame perſonally to the pri- 
foner, ought to affect him perſonally ; that it goes only to prove 
the exiſtence of a plot, and yet how difficult is it for us who 
ſtand as Counſel for the priſoner ; how difficult for you who 
are the arbiters of his fate; how difficult for the Court, who 
yet will do it better than either of us can, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeparate parts of this evidence, to ſay what tends only to prove 
the general plot, and what to affect the priſoner perſonally ! 
The difficulty upon us inſuperable, not from the nature of 
the thing, but from the extent of the evidence into which we 
were carried; for I declare that with all the diligence which I 
have been able to uſe, and with all the time which the indulgence 
of the Court has granted me, I feel it utterly impoſſible, in my 
own mind, to ſeparate them, and, therefore, it is impoſſible for 
me to ſtate where the line of diſtinction lies. If my learned 
friends, who conducted the proſecution, had firſt finiſhed their 
general evidence, and had then gone to that' which was to bring 
it home to the priſoner, we might to a certain degree have been 
nerd to diſtinguiſh it, but as the caſe is, they have jumbled all 
together, 
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together, ſometimes a piece of evidence is offered to the general 
plot, then ſomething that affects the priſoner ſucceeds it; ſome- 
times a man from Sheffield, ſometimes a man from one Society, 
ſometimes from another, ſometimes a letter produced from one of 
the Societies, ſometimes from another, and ſometimes from a 
third. I find it utterly impoſſible, in my own mind, ſo to 
ſeparate them as to lay before you any plain line of diſtinction 
which you could ſafely purſye, I muſt content myſelf, there- 
fore, with ſtating generally what appears to me the tendency of 
the evidence by which they haye endeavoured to ſhew that there 
exiſted this general plot, and alſo that the priſoner was concern- 
ed in it. 

In the firſt place numberleſs papers have been produced to 
you, in which you find very violent and very improper ex- 
preſſions and reſolutions. I admit that they are highly repre- 
kenſible; it is not for me to ſay whether they are, or are not, 
criminal, becauſe it is not my duty at preſent to contend whe- 
ther they fall under any crime but that of High Treaſon; but 
it is the duty of my learned friends to point out that any of theſe 
reſolutions, picked from the monſtrous chaos of papers, that 
they have produced on this occaſion, amount to an act of High 
Treaſon. The point you have to try in this caſe, is whether 
they amount to an act which had for its object to depoſe the 
King, and thereby to deſtroy him. That the expreſſions are 
improper, neither my learned friend nor I ever would deny; 
certainly they are highly ſo—no man of ſenſe no man of reaſon. 


Eno man of decency would ſtand up to defend all theſe reſo- 


lutions, or to defend expreſſions that are to be found in many 
of the papers, but they are not High Treaſon, and that is the 
queſtion that you have to try; they may ſhew an indecent and 
irritated diſpoſition in the minds of thoſe who wrote them; but 
they do not bring that guilt home to the priſoner of which he is 
now accuſed, that of conſpiring with others to ſubvert the 


State and depoſe the King, and thereby to effect his death, 


If we are to conſider theſe papers, let us take them all ; let 
that which makes for the priſoner be taken, as well as that which 
makes againſt him; the Counſel for the Crown ſay that the 
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priſoner had no intention to bring about Annual Parliaments 
nd Univerſal Suffrage, that it is all a pretence, 
Gentlemen, look at the papers which will be ſummed up by 
my Lord, when the Solicitor General has gane through his 
reply, ang you will find them full of theſe declarations; you will 
find the complaint is of the corruption of the preſent Houſe af 
Commons ; you will find that the cauſe of that complaint is 
always ſtated to be the partial repreſentation of the people in that 
Houſe; you will find that the objects ſought by the priſoner, 
and thoſe with whom he acted, were annual parliaments and 
univerſal ſuffrage, folly I think, and I dare fay you think ſo,— 
but yet it is the expreſſion and opinion of many people wiſer 
than he (I would not have uſed theſe expreſſions if the noble 
Duke had not left the Court)—it daes, I ſay, appear to me folly, 
but then when theſe opinions are thus promulgated, that which 
is folly may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to find its way into the mind 
of a ſhoe-maker, „ 
Another topic which was urged upon the priſoner ſtrongly, in 
the opening, was, that french terms were continually uſed in the 
reſolutions; and therefore it was ſuppoſed that Mr. Hardy, and 
thoſe with whom he acted, wiſhed to introduce into this country, 
all that anarchy which had been produced in France, by thoſe 
who uſe the ſame terms.—lI leave you to judge how material that 
obſervation is againſt the priſoner, when I ſtate to you, that we, 
meaning to; have proved the origin of one of theſe terms, in 
order to ſhew that it was not derived from the French, were told 
that the evidence was inadmiſſible ;—that it ſignified nothing to 
the cauſe, whether it was derived from the French, or the Scotch, 
becauſe it was no part, of your buſineſs to collect, from words, 
whether the priſoner is guilty, or nat, of a fact charged upon 
him; therefore you may diſmiſs from your minds all obſervation 
upon the uſe of terms, when we were ready to prove, that a term 
they call a French one is an Engliſh one. | 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. If you mean any thing that fell 
from the Court to that effect, I rather think you ——— 
the Court, 
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Mr. Gibbs. My argument upon that ſubject was couched 
in a word AI ſaid, we offer this evidence to ſhew, that a Con- 
vention was held in Scotland, before the time we held this. | 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. There was nothing ſaid of thoſe 
terms that I am aware of. 

Mr. Gibbs, No; that is my reaſoning upon the ſubject. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Nor was it ſtated, that theſe terms 
were uſed in that Convention. 

Mr. Gibbs. We meant to ſhew, that the term, „ Convention,” 
which they inſiſt to be of French origin, is not ſo. Gentlemen, 
I ſubmit to you, that my argument upon this ſubject is a fair 
one, and a concluſive one; either the uſe of French terms is or 
is not material in this caſe, and is or js not to be argued upon. 
If it is to be argued in this caſe, that we approved of French 
principles, becauſe we have uſed French terms, then I inſiſt, 
that it is competent to me to ſhew, that a term which we have 
uſed, and which they have faid to be French, is Engliſh, or is 
Scotch, becauſe thereby I get rid of the preſſure of that term.— 
If, on the other hand, it be not open to me to ſhew, that terms 
which are uſed by the priſoner, and thoſe with whom he acted, 
and that are ſaid to be French, are Engliſh, or are Scotch, then 
I am ſure it cannot be open to Gentlemen, on the other ſide, to 
contend, that we are to be ſuppoſed, by the uſe of French terms, 
to have adopted French ideas, becauſe the effect of theſe two 
deciſions would be this, that the counſel for the proſecution may 
argue againſt the priſoner, from certain facts, which the priſoner, 
though he knows them to be falſe, ſhall not be permitted to 
controvert. This cannot, ſurely, be ſupported, and therefore 
all arguments ariſing from the uſe of French terms muſt, as it 
appears to me, be excluded from the cauſe. 

Another thing imputed to us is, that we approve the French 
Revolution.—Certainly the priſoner at the bar, and certainly 
many of thoſe with whom he acted, did highly approve of the 
French Revolution ;—it was likely that they ſhould approve of 
the French Revolution, in its origin, becauſe they were Engliſh- 
men, and becauſe E204 the original 
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object of that Revolution was, to give to Slaves the Freedom 
which we enjoy here. What was more likely to catch the ear, 
to catch the mind of an Engliſhman, than that a nation, which 
had certainly been in a ſtate of abject Slavery for centuries paſt, 
was reſtored to that Freedom to which they were entitled by 
nature? I know it will be urged againſt me, that, after that 
period was paſt, (I ſpeak of the origin of the French Revolution,) 
after acts of enormity, which no rational man can approve of, 
had taken place in France, that they ſtill approve generally of 
the French Revolution; but it was not theſe acts, but the Revo- 
lution in general, to which their approbation went; and ſup- 
poling that, under all the then exiſting circumſtances in France, 
they had expreſſed a general approbation of the French Revo- 
lution, and the ſtate of things, as they then exiſted in France, is 
it to be inferred, from thence, that they wiſhed the ſame thing to 
take place in England? Did the fame neceſſity lie upon us 
as upon France? Were we an afflicted and oppreſſed people! 
Had we any reaſon to complain of an over-bearing Nobility, 
whoſe rights were inconſiſtent with the genera} Liberty of the 
People? Had we any reaſon to complain of the oppreſſions of the 
Crown, or of the Royal Family? Do you find, from the 
beginning to the end of the evidence, a ſingle complaint of that 
fort ? 

You find, in many inſtances, they ſpeak of the King, and the 
hereditary Nobility of this country, as intitled to reverence and 
reſpect.— Was it fo in France? Were the King and Nobility of 
that country entitled to the reverence and reſpect of the ſubjects 
of France, as the King and Nobility of this country are entitled 
to the reverence and reſpect of the people here ?---No;---far other- 
. wiſe; it is not therefore to be ſuppoſed, that, becauſe theſe men 
approved of the Revolution in France, they approved of the late 
acts of violence that have been committed upon the perſons of 
ſeveral of the Nobility of that Country? It is nat to be preſumed 
againſt the priſoner, that he means to overturn the Government 
of this Country, and to bring about the deſtruction of the King, 
becauſe, forſooth, perhaps, with a miſunderſtanding of the ſubject, 
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he has expreſſed an approbation of the French Revolution, 


even n WR i 
done it? 

But, more than that, wiſhes 2 bk had been 
expreſſed Why, Gentlemen, what man is there, who, if it 
could be accompliſhed with ſafety to this country, would not 
wiſh for an union with France, rather than ſuch a war as the 
preſent? This was their object, as it will appear when you 
hear the evidence ſummed up by his Lordſhip, from what I 
remember of a letter, which contains ſome reſolutions addreſſed 
from one ſociety to another,-{ believe the reſolution for ad- 
dreſſing the National Convention of France the motive which 
actuated them is ſtated there to be, to prevent the ealamities of 
war. Surely, Gentlemen, we have ſeen enough of this war to 
conclude, that, if theſe calamities could have been prevented, it 
would have been wiſdom to have prevented them. The priſoner 
may have judged ill upon that occaſion ; thoſe with whom he 
ated may have judged ill; the war may have been a juſt and 
neceſſary one; I have nothing to do with that; but ſtill you 
muſt allow, that a contrary opinion might have been enter- 
tained ; and if experience has ſhown that the war was calamitous, 
and there were circumſtances exiſting, at that time, from which 
it might poſſibly be foreſeen, that it would be calamitous ; if an 
opinion could poſſibly be entertained, from the then exiſting 
facts, that we might have kept out of the war, ſurely you will 
not ſay, that the priſoner is guilty of High Treaſon for expreſſing 
a wiſh, that an union might take place with France, when he 
declares, that his reaſon for entertaining that wiſh was, that a 
war which has turned out to be calamitous, might be avoided. 

The remarks which have been made on the Addreſs to the 
National Convention are open to the fame anſwer. 

Then the infertion of Roland and Barrere's ſpeeches is 
attempted to be fixed upon Mr. Hardy; and mark how wide he 
ſtands from it; there is a reſolution, at a meeting of the ſociety, 
that certain ſpeeches, in the French language, from a French 
newſpaper, e eee, 1 
jnlerted. 
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Do you think, that' that Shoemaker underſtands French ? 
Do you think, that that Shoemaker ever read the Moniteur ? 
Can you believe that, at the time when that paſled, he could 
have any idea of what were the contents of theſe ſpeeches ?— 
Not that I admit, by any means, that, if the fact were proved 
upon him; if he were the perſon who made that motion, that 
it proves any thing in this cauſe. What does it amount to? 
That he wiſhed to have communicated to the members of this 
ſociety, what the reaſons were upon which thoſe who were 
deſirous of bringing about that calamitous event in France, 
acted; if he thought thoſe reaſons were convincing; if he 
thought they ought to be followed up by an exccution of the 
deſign; though I ſhould differ from him moſt unqueſtionably, 
yet I am far from thinking, and I am ſure you will be far from 
thinking, that it is to be inferred from thence, that he compaſſed 
the death of his own King. What has the ſtate of France to 
do with England? What were the grounds of accuſation 
againſt the King of France ? A Conſtitution had been received 
in the country, of which the King was a part; the accuſation 
againſt the King was, that he had violated that Conſtitution ;— 
perhaps he was in the fame ſituation there, in which James the 
Second was here. 

I do not ſay that the priſoner might not be miſguided ; I do not 
ſay that thoſe by whom he was adviſed, or with whom he acted, 
might not have miſled him ; but even if he had read the ſpeeches 
himſelf, if he had himſelf entered the reſolutions on the book in 
Engliſh, I do inſiſt that it does not furniſh a preſumption that 
he compaſſed the death of the King of England. The circum- 
ſtances of that nation and this are widely different Thank 
God! the King of England lives in the hearts of his ſubjects; 
there is no accuſation againſt him that he has violated the Con- 
ſtitution of this Country ; he has by hjs public and private vir- 
tues deſerved and acquired the affections of his ſubjects ;—ſo I 
think, ſo you all think, and fo the priſoner thinks. And it would 
be monſtrous cruelty to impute to him a deſign againſt the lite 
of the King of England, becauſe, under certain circumſtances, he 
wiſhed to have publiſhed to a ſociety of people, the. reaſans 
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upon which certain perſons in France thought it right to bring 
their King to a calamitous end, 

It is ſaid, that the priſoner, and thoſe with whom he acted, 
muſt have intended by aſſembling this Convention to act with 
force againſt the Government, becauſe, forfooth, they had re- 
ſolved that they would no longer petition Parliament. Now, it 
ſeems to me, that that refolution naturally preceeded the calling 
together ſuch a Convention as I have ftated the priſoner in- 
tended to call, and as I inſiſt he might legally call. If the peti- 
tions of individuals had obtained from Parliament that which it 
was their object to obtain by calling this Convention, then the 
calling the Convention would be unneceflary; but it was be- 
cauſe the petitions of ſeparate individuals had been rejected, and 
becauſe the priſoner, and thoſe with whom he acted, thought 
that the voice of the people might be raiſed louder than by pe- 
titions of individuals, and that then it would be heard: it was 
for that reaſon that he meant to call this Convention; the ob- 
ject of the Convention was to petition Parliament in a different 
form, and in voice that was more likely to be heard by them, in 
a voice which, he ſuppoſed, would be that of the majority of the 
people of England, 

Gentlemen, you heard read to you that which I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſtate more at large hereafter: the proteſt of that 
great conſtitutional lawyer, Lord Camden, together with thirty- 
two other Peers, againſt the negative put upon a motion for a 
Committee to enquire into the Expenditure of the Public 
Money.—From thence they might have learned that there is a 
great difference between a petition from ſeparate individuals and 
the voice of the people ſpeaking in aſſociations; and you will 
learn from thence likewiſe, that, in the opinion of Lord Camden, 
ſuch aſſociations where legal; mark the words of this proteſt :— 
And, however, ſome may affect to be alarmed as if ſuch aſſo- 
« ciations tended to diſturb the peace, or encroach upon the de- 
« legated power of the other Houſe; we are perſuaded it has no 
other view but to collect the ſenſe of the people, and to inform the 
.«& whole body of the Repreſentatives what are the ſentiments of 
* the whole body of their conſtituents, in which reſpect their 
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& proceedings have been orderly, peaceable, and conſtitutional; 
* and if it be aſked, what further is to be done if theſe petitions 
« are rejected ? the beſt anſwer is, that the caſe cannot be ſup- 
« poſed; for, although, upon a few ſeperate petitions it may 
« be fairly ſaid, that the other Houſe ought not to be decided by a 
part only of their conſtituents, yet it cannot be preſumed they 
« will act in defiance of the united wiſhes of the whole people, 
& or indeed of any great or notorious majority.” 

Why then, Gentlemen, after private petitions have been 
received and rejected, it is lawful for the people to aſſociate for 
the purpoſe of obtaining that which Parliament alone can give to 
them, and ſuch aſſociations are, (I am uſing the language of 
Lord Camden, as great a conſtitutional lawyer as ever lived) 
ſuch aſſociations are legal and conſtitutional ; and this is a legal 
and conſtitutional method of collecting the voice of the people, 
and of carrying it to the ear of Parliament. 

The next general topic of argument that was inſiſted upon by 
the Attorney General, and the head of evidence that he went 
into was, I think, the proceedings of Mr. Hardy, and thoſe with 
whom he was concerned in the Scotch Convention. He began 
with the inſtructions that were given to the, Delegates, whom 
they ſent to that Convention, and the article which he relies on 
as ſhewing that the priſoner is guilty of the charge brought 
againſt him, was the ſeventh, in which it is ſtated “ That it is 
« the duty of the people to reſiſt any act of Parliament repug- 
« nant to the original principle of the conſtitution, as would 
« be every attempt to prohibit aſſociations for the purpoſe of 
« reform.“ 

I certainly diſagree with him in that; I certainly think that 
that was an improper reſolution, but it is not an act of High 
Treaſon ; ſuppoſe a particular act of Parliament, obnoxious to 
the public is reſiſted, ſuppoſe men riſe in bodies to reſiſt it, ſup- 
poſe they raiſe an inſurrection in the country to reſiſt it, that is 
High Treaſon ; but conſpiring to raiſe an inſurrection for the 
purpoſe of reſiſting ſuch an act is not High Treaſon. —So the law is 
expreſsly ſtated by Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, in Sir John Freind's 
caſe, his words are (4 St. Tr. 625) © If perſons do aſſemble them- 
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A. ſelves and act with force in oppoſition to ſome law which they 
& think inconvenient, and hope thereby to get it repealed, 
« this is levying a war and treaſon, though purpoſing and de- 
« ſigning it is not ſo, So when they endeavour in great numbers 
« with force to make ſome reformation of their own heads, 
« without'purſuing the methods of the law, that is a levying war 

4 and Treaſon, but the purpoſing and deſigning it is not ſo.” 
Why then, Gentlemen, if conſpiring to raiſe an inſurrection 
againſt an exiſting law, and to reſiſt the operation and execution 
of that law be not High Treaſon, a fortiori, a reſolution, to op- 
poſe, if it ſhall be paſſed, a law which at preſent has no ex- 
iſtence, cannot be High Treaſon. | 
The priſoner, Mr. Hardy, is a Member of the London 
Correſponding Society, and thoſe who acted with him are only 
affected by the Scotch Convention, as far as that Convention 
acted under their authority, or with their approbation; as far 
as they acted under their authority—they are not affected by 
any thing but this reſolution, When the Convention. met 
they came to ſome reſolutions which I do not find myſelf inte- 
reſted upon this occaſion to defend any farther than this, that 
they certainly are not overt acts of High Treaſon; to them the 
ſame anſwer applies as applies to this reſolution; they do not 
amount to any conſpiracy for the purpoſe of raiſing or levying a war 
againſt the King's perſon, nothing like it; and, therefore, though 
they are ſuch as a quiet and reaſonable man would diſapprove, 
yet they are not ſuch as amount to the crime of High Treaſon. 
I beg you always, Gentlemen, to hold it in your minds that the 
queſtion you have to try is, whether the priſoner, and thoſe per- 
ſons, with whom he was concerned, meant to call this Convention 
for the purpoſe of. overturning the Government, and thereby 
depoſing and deſtroying the King. Now you will not find 
throughout the whole courſe of theſe proceedings any evidence 
teſtifying that intent; you will find ſtrong language uſed in 
letters that are written, very ſtrong, perhaps—ſtrong reſolu- 
tions, but none of them amount to a proof of the crime with 
which he is charged; nor does it appear to me, however 
criminal they were, that he ought to be charged with any of the 
5 acts 
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a&s of that Convention, none * them were High Treaſon un- 
| doubtedly, 
But how do they endeavour to fix them upon Mr. Hardy 
and thoſe with whom he acted? merely by ſhewing that when 


irritated at the fate of their Delegates, whom they had fent there, 
and at that which they were told, from high authority, was a 
horrid and unjuſtifiable judgment againſt them, they paſſed ſome 
violent, I will ſay, indecent reſolutions upon the ſubjeR. 

Something is due to the human mind in that ſtate ; you will not 
be extreme to mark what is amiſs in a caſe of this fort 3 you will 
look to the intention and ſee if any thing is proved againſt this 
priſoner, which can bring home to his mind the criminal act 
charged upon this indictment, and unleſs you find ſome one act 
which furniſhes plain direct and manifeſt proof, in the words 
of Lord Coke, of a conſpiring to overturn the Government and 
depoſe the King, you will caſt out of your mind ſuch expreſſions 
as I am alluding to, and you will find, however, you may diſ- 
approve of his conduct in ſome reſpects, that he is not guilty of 
that high crrime which is now imputed to him, 

It is faid (I think it is not ſupportable in law) that theſe De- 
legates who met in Convention in Scotland were guilty of High 
Treaſon, and that therefore Mr. Hardy, who was one of a 
Society who ſent Delegates, and who might approve the 
proceedings that paſſed there, that he alſo is guilty of High 
Treaſon. I cannot bring myſelf to believe that it was really thought 
that the proceedings of the Convention in Scotland brought 
the crime of High Treaſon home to thoſe who aſſented to them 
here; becauſe I cannot underſtand how the conſpiring here to 
do that can be High Treaſon which was not High Treaſon in 
thoſe who did the thing in Scotland, You know very well, Gen- 
tlemen, that the Delegates, who fat in that Convention, were 
proſecuted ; but they were not proſecuted for High Treaſon, but 
for a miſdemeanor. The Lord Juſtice Clerk had the ſame evi- 
dence before him on that ſubject that you have now; if it had 
been High Treaſon he would have done that which it was his 
duty to do; he would not have tried the priſoners for a miſde- 
meanor---he would have told the Jury, on the firſt trial, 
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Mat they muſt find the priſoner not guilty of the miſde- 
meanor, ' becauſe his offence was of a greater magnitude; 
and a perſon muſt not be brought to trial for a miſdemeanor 
when the facts amount to proof of a higher crime; What 
I fay upon this ſubject is law, his Lordſhip will tell you fo, 
that if a man be indicted for a crime of a lower deſcription, and 
upon the trial the evidence goes to prove that he was guilty 
of one of a higher deſcription, he cannot in law be convicted of 
that crime of a lower deſcription ; and therefore I have the au- 
thority of the Court of Juſticiary in Scotland ; the authority of 
thoſe who inſtituted and conducted thoſe proſecutions for miſ- 
demeanor only, to ſay that the meeting of the Scotch Convention, 
the acts of the Delegates (I am not ſpeaking of Downie and 
Watt, they were not connected with them) were not High 
Treafon, and, therefore; the conſpiring here to bring about 
theſe acts could not be ſo. 

Gentlemen, theſe appeat to nie to be the general obſervations 
ariſing out of the maſs of evidence, with which we are loaded 
in this cauſe, and from which the Counſel for the Crown would 
perſuade you to believe, that the priſoner, and thoſe with whom 
he acted, have been guilty of High Treaſon. I come now to the 
parol evidence, and I beg again and again to bring to your re- 
collection that the queſtion upon this part of the caſe is, whether 
the priſoner in conſpiring to call together this Convention 
meant to depoſe the King: I come now to that parol evidence» 
by which the Crown has endeavoured to ſupport this poſitionꝰ 
that the dire& object of all theſe Societies was to drive the King 
from his throne, and thereby to compaſs his death. 

The firſt two witneſſes, whom they called upon this ſubject, 
were two men from Sheffleld, Camage and Broomhead, they 
are witneſſes for the Crown, and therefore their evidence is un- 
impeachable as far as it makes for us moſt certainly: They 
are called to prove that preparations were made to ſupport mea- 
ſures of violence by which this Convention was to carry its pro- 
jects into execution; for you know, Gentlemen, to ſuppoſe that 
a Convention was to be called that were to act with force againſt 
the whole body of the Government and to depoſe the King, 
vor. IV, 1 and 
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bnd not to ſhew that that Convention was furniſhed with ſom#« 
thing like adequate means to effect that intention, would be ab- 
ſurd and nonſenſical. 

They found it incumbent upon them, therefore, to lay before 
you proof that the prifoner, and thoſe with whom he acted, had 
prepared means for ſupporting this Convention by force againſt 
the whole armed body of the Government. For this purpoſe they 
call Camage and Broomhead, and certainly they both do prove 
fome of the facts, at leaſt, which the Crewn called them to 
prove ;—they proved that ſome pikes were prepared at Sheffield, 
I admit it but how does the fact come out upon their croſs- 
examination? What was the purpoſe ſor which theſe pikes were 
prepared? Watch the account that the witneſſes for the Crown 
who were called before you to tell you all the truth, and whoſe 
evidence you muſt attend to, as far as it makes for the priſoner, 
as well as againſt him, and muſt give equal credit to it, ſee the 
reaſon they give for making theſe pikes; they ſay they were 
made by a party to whom they, the witneſſes, belong, becauſe 
they had ground, juſt and reaſonable ground to apprehend that 
they ſhould themfelves be attacked by the oppoſite party: Broom- 
head had been beſet in his houſe; inftammatory hand-bills 
had been fent abroad; a gun had been fired under the door of 
one of their-houſes, and that gun had been fired by a member 
of an armed body, who were of political ſentiments oppoſite to 
the Society. Then what becomes of the line of evidence which 
is directed by the Crown to this object; namely, to ſhew that 
the priſoner, and thoſe who acted with him, had been conſpiring 
with the people at Sheffield to procure pikes for the purpoſe of ſup- 
porting this Convention, when it ſhould be called againſt the 
whole power of the Government of this country, They had 
prepared pikes, but their own witneſſes tell you why they had 
prepared them; they had prepared them becauſe their perſons, 
their houſes, and their lives were not ſafe; they had actually been 
attacked, their houſes aſſailed, and inflammatory hand-bills had 
been circulated round the town, inviting people to attack them 
by force, and they thought they might legally do that which 
they will never be told _ may not legally do, that when at- 
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tatked they may repel force by force, and may make preparas 
tion for ſuch reſiſtance, if they have n 
attack. 
The late hiſtory of this Country ſhews how e this 

meaſure was, and ſome inſtances which I ſhall ſtate, ſhew to 
how good purpoſes ſuch force may be applied. We have not 
forgot the calamities of Doctor Prieſtley at Birmingham; we 
know that there a mob, becauſe they happened to differ from 
him and ſome friends of his in political opinions, beſet. his 
houſe, and raſed it to the ground; would it not have been lawful 
for Doctor Prieſtley upon that occaſion to have oppoſed that 
force, and to have prepared for it, if he. had foreſeen it? Then 
was it not lawful for theſe people, when they had notice from 
the oppoſite party that they ſhould be attacked; when they had 
actually in ſome inſtances been attacked; when inflammatory 
hand-bills had been ſent round the town for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing people to attack them, was it then unlawful in them to 
prepare the means of defence againſt ſuch an attack, and how 
is the preparation made by them of theſe arms for their defence, 
to be conſtrued into an act of High Treaſon in Mr. Hardy.? 
Becauſe, truly, Mr. Hardy being a member of the Correſpond- 
ing Society here, has correſponded with a member of the Shef- 
field Society, of which Society theſe men who had ſo provided 
for the defence of their perſons and houſes, were members. 
This is coming at Treaſon, not by plain, direct and manifeſt 
proofs z not even by that by which Lord Coke ſays it ought not 
to be come at, by inferences, but coming at it by falſe and un- 
founded reaſoning; it is aſſigning to one cauſe what the evi- 
dence aſcribes to another; it is attributing to theſe people a de- 
ſign which they certainly had not, and which the witneſſes who 
proved the fact of their having the pikes ſtate they had not, 
thereby to implicate in a ſuppoſed deſign, which was never enter- 
tained by theſe men, the priſoner, who had no ſort of connection 
with them, 

Not only Doctor Prieſtley was attacked at Birmingham, but 
Mr. Walker and other perſons were attacked in the fame manner 
at Mancheſter, We know alſo that Mr. Denniſon at Notting- 
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ham was fo attacked, but having notice of it before hand, he 
did provide himſelf with arms to defend himſelf againſt that at- 
tack; he uſed thoſe arms, he was the Mayor of Nottingham, 
the firſt Magiſtrate of the place, and two of the riotors who 
attacked his houſe fell, and the inqueſt upon that death found 
t juſtifiable homicide. What would have been the fate of Mr. 
Denniſon, if he had not prepared himfelf- with theſe means of 
defence---his houſe would have been raſed to the ground, as 
Doctor Prieſtley's was, and another diſgrace would have fallen 
apon this Country, by the deſtruction of the property of an in- 
nocent mai, becauſe he had not- the means of defending himſelf 
againſt an illegal attack. 

Firefe inſtances ſhew not only the neceſſity, but the legality 
of providing arms againſt ſuch attacks, when we are furniſhed 
with means of foreſeeing them. But, Gentlemen, not only do 
they take off all effect from that ſact which was proved on the 
part of the Crown, that pikes had been provided at Sheffield, but 
they prove fomething more. You obſerve that all the members 
of the Conſtitutional and London Correſponding Societies, and 
the Societies at Sheffield are endeavoured to be implicated in a 
general plot to call a Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the 
King, and upon that ground the declarations and acts of all 
thoſe people are received in evidence againſt us; we have a 
right then to aſk them, when any of them are called here, what 
their views were; if their views were to call a Convention for 
the purpoſe of depoſing the King, fo far the plot is proved. 
Then what do the witneſſes ſay? Camage and Broomhead are 
called by the Crown, they ſay they had no idea of attacking the 
King, or the Houſe of Lords ; they had no idea of any thing 
but calling a Convention which might make known to the 
Houſe of Commons what was the general opinion of the people; 
x they had no idea of effecting the views of the Convention by 
farce, but only by the progreſs of reaſon; they meant to collect 
what was the general opinion of the people of the country, and 
if it ſhould turn out to be the general opinion that this Reform 
of Parliament ought to be effected, then they believed, and | 
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believe too, that the Houſe of Commons would liſten to that opi- 
nion fo ſignified to them. 

Another witneſs whom they called is Widdiſon. He comes 
from the ſame place, and you will recollect here that there had 
been given in evidence a letter from one Daviſon of Sheffield to 
Mr. Hardy, ſtating what was true, that the patriots at Sheffield 
had provided themſelves with pikes for their defence; it is in- 
fiſted that this defence was all a pretext, but when you come to 
hear the witneſſes for the Crown you ſee that it was not a pre- 
text, that there was real danger of an attack. This Daviſon 
writes to Mr, Hardy informing him that the patriots had pro- 
vided themſelves with pikes for their defence, and telling him 
where their friends in Lendon might ſupply themſelves with 
pikes, if they thought proper, for the ſame purpoſe. It is im- 
puted to Mr. Hardy that the receiving this letter ſhews that he 
meant to provide this Convention, or thoſe who were to act 
under this Convention, with arms for the purpaſe of ſupporting 
their pretenſions by force. It turns out that this letter contains 
another letter to Norwich, which Mr. Hardy was deſired to 
forward; both the letter te Mr. Hardy, and the letter for Nor- 
wich, remained in Mr. Hardy's poſſeſſion from April 26th to 
the 12th of May, when they were ſeized; he does not ſend that 
letter to Norwich, and he never mentions to his diviſion that be 
had received ſuch a letter; he never propoſes to any of them to 
furniſh themſelves with arms. What then is the fair conclu- 
ſion to be drawn from theſe facts? You were in danger at 
Sheffield, and you - provided yourſelves with pikes there, and 
you did right in doing ſo; but we do not yet feel there is the 
fame danger in Lendon; we do not believe that we ſhall be 
attacked; therefore Mr, Hardy takes no notice of this commu- 
nication; he does not ſend the letter to Norwich, nor ftate it 
to his diviſion, or to any of his friends in London, except in the 
inſtance I ſhall mention preſently, I fay he took no ſtep upon 
it, becauſe he is deſired to addreſs any anſwer to one Moody at 
Sheffield, who is afterwards called as a witneſs by the Crown, 
and who ſwore poſitively that no letter from Mr. Hardy, or any of 
the Society, ever came to his hands; a concluſive proof that 
. 13 nothing 
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nothing was done by Mr. Hardy, or any of his Society, at leaſt 
with his knowledge, upon that letter, and it is, therefore, con- 
cluſive proof that he did not mean, upon a concert between him 
and Daviſon, to ufe theſe arms which were provided at Sheffield 
for the protection and defence of that Society, he did not mean 
to uſe them againſt the Government of the Country, 

Widdiſon who is called alfo to this fact of the pikes, is croſs- 
examined by us as to the purpoſes of their inſtitution; he and 
they all join in telling you their object was only Parliamentary 
Reform, that they wiſhed to obtain it by peaceable means; that 
they meant to call this Convention, not in order that they might 
oppoſe the Government forcibly, not in order that they might 
take upon themſelves the functions of Parliament, not that they 
might enforce their opinions by dint of arms, but merely that 
they might repreſent to the Houſe of Commons, what was the 
opinion of the majority of the people. Be, 

Hil, another witneſs, alſo ſtates the ſame things ; he proves 
they had the pikes, but he proves that they were provided for 
the ſame purpoſe. Then great reliance is placed upon the 
evidence of Edwards; it is ſaid that Mr. Hardy did communi- 
cate this letter to Edwards, and furnifhed him with the means 
of getting theſe pikes. Now how did he communicate it ta 
him---Edwards, a forward man, aſks him (and it was publickly 
known that theſe people at Sheffield had been thus beſet, and 
had provided themſelves with theſe pikes, it was no ſecret) Ed- 
wards comes to Hardy and aſks him if he could give him the 
direction to- a perſon who made the pikes at Sheffield; Hardy 
having this letter in his pocket, never having communicated it 
to a ſingle ſoul, for (if he had the proſecutors wauld have known 
it, for they have had fpies upon him for theſe three years) being 
aſked by Edwards for a direction to a man at Sheffield, he does 
give him that direction, and that is the only uſe. Hardy ever 
makes of the letter he received from Sheffield, and he makes no 
ufe whatever of the encloſure to Norwich; Hardy did not want 
any of theſe pikes---how came Edwards to aſk for them? Not 
from any communication he had with Hardy; he is the Crown's 


witneſs, and what he ſays on one fide muſt be believed, as well 
as 
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as what he ſays on the other; he had it, he fays, for the puf poſe 
of defending himſelf, if illegally attacked, He ſays great in- 
ſults had been offered him, and it was for that purpoſe only that 
he deſired a direction to this man. He made one for himſelf, Is 
Mr. Hardy anſwerable for all his acts? And if he were, what 
does this amount to? Entertaining, perhaps, a falſe idea of a 
danger that threatens him, he choſe to provide himſelf with a 
pike, and to adviſe two or three other perſons to do the ſame 
thing. Is this evidence that can convince any reaſonable mind, 
or can go a ſtep towards convincing a man of common reaſon 
that theſe pikes were procured by Mr. Hardy, and thoſe he 
acted with, for the purpoſe of ſupporting this Convention which 
was to be called, for the purpoſe of reſiſting by force the whole 
united military of this kingdom, and all the armed aſſociations 
which have been raiſed inthe Country. Three dozen pikes in the 
hands of a few Sheffield men, and in the hands of a few others 
into whoſe hands Mr. Hardy might have put ſixty muſkets and 
three F rench caſe knives, againſt the whole army of England. 
Now is that credible? Can you give ear to ſuch a ſtory? You 
obſerve this Convention was to be called very ſoon :---Can you 
believe that men who really entertained in their minds an idea 
of enforcing by dint of arms the acts of this Convention which 
was juſt about to be called would have taken no further ſteps 
for providing themſelves with the means of ſupporting them, 
than three dozen of pikes, an order only, I think, for ſixty 
muſkets, and leſs than half a dozen of French caſe knives ? 
Gentlemen, my learned friend ſuggeſts to me a fact that fell 
from a witneſs to-day when I was not in Court, and I am very 
much obliged to him for it, as certainly it ſtrengthens my ob- 
ſervation extremely; he informs me that a witneſs being aſked 
how many pikes they could haye procured in Sheffield, if they 
had wanted them in the courſe of one day, tells you that they 
could have procured ten thouſand. Why then, Gentlemen, it 
is no excuſe that though their wants might be large, the means 
of providing them were not ſufficiently large; they had nothing 
to do but to ſignify what they wanted, and if they had meant to 
ſupport this Convention by force in Sheffield, in the moſt dif- 
14 affected 
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affected place, as my learned friend ſays, that exiſted in the 
-ountry, they might have raiſed an army of pikemen; that is, 
uppoſing they had numbers ſufficient, into whoſe hands they 
might have put them, they might have provided ten thouſand 
pikes in the courſe of a day; and yet this plan of arming for the 
ſupport of the Conyention, which is ſtated, I think, to have 
commenced ſo early as the year 1792, which continued from 
that time down to the 12th of May, 1794, this array. preparing 
againſt the Government of the Country, though it might have 
been provided with ten thouſand pikes in the courſe of a day, 
had for its ſupport no more than three dozen of pikes; and I. do 
not know whether it was an order, or only a converſation, about 
an order, for ſixty muſkets for the Lambeth A ſſociation, and three 
or four French knives. The improbability ſtares me in the face. 

If theſe people had the will, they had the means; and you 
are to try whether they had the will; you are to try whether it 
was the intention of theſe people to call this Convention, and 
then to act themſelves, through this Convention, by force of 
arms; now if you find them making no preparation for this, if 
you find them not prepared to attack a ſingle company of Guards, 
if it reſiſted them; it becomes incredible that they ſhould enter- 
tain any ſuch project. In maſt caſes of projected inſurrection 
that we know from hiſtory, or collect from the State Trials, 
there is either a party in the Country in arms to which the in- 
ſurgents can immediately attach themſelves, or elſe there are 
preparations for the levying troops, which troops are to be 
collected, and to be formed into a body at the time that the 
conſpirators themſelves are to riſe; but here chere is a Conven- 
tion to meet immediately, and yet no proof of that, without which 
this indictment cannot ſtand for a moment, no proof of any 
levies on foot, nor any preparations for raiſing that force with 
which it is pretended the Convention was to act. 

Gentlemen, another witneſs whom they called is Samuel 
Williams, and he is to prove nat only that Mr. Hardy had pro- 
vided himſelf with pikes to enforce the decrees of this Con- 
vention, but alſo that he had embodied a file of muſketeers 
to ſerve under it. Now what does that evidence amount to. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Samuel Williams, who is a gun engraver, and by that 
means connected with gun ſmiths, ordered a pair of ſhoes of 
Mr. Hardy at the end of the year 1793; he wiſhed him to take 
2 gun (this does not move from Hardy originally, but he aſked 
Hardy to take a gun of him). Mr. Hardy is ſuppoſed to be a man 
who had at this time in his mind a plan for overturning the 
Government by force, and for arming either this Convention 
itſelf, or arming an army to act under this Convention, they 
were not then provided with arms; if Mr. Hardy had any ſuch 
intention as this in his mind he would have caught at the pro- 
polal immediately; this is a fair opportunity, as far as it goes, 
there can be no pretence to impute any thing ta me in buying 
this gun, but he refuſes to purchaſe it; it remains with him a 
fortnight before he can find a chap for it; at the end of that 
fortnight the man coming again, and ordering a pair of boots, he 
has then got hima cuſtomer. Now is that the conduct of a man 
who had ſuch a deſign in his mind as this indictment imputes to 
the priſoner? for he muſt have had it in his mind at this time, if 
at all, becauſe they ſay that the conſpiracy commenced before 
the Delegates were ſent to the Scotch Convention; yet if Mr, 
Hardy had in his mind the arming a troop for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting this Convention, ſurely he would have caught at the 
opportunity of providing himſelf with arms in this way, but he 
does not, A fortnight paſſes before he could get rid of this 
gun, and afterwards upon the importunity of this man, who was 
become his cuſtomer, he gets off two or three more. 
Then Mr. Hardy is to be affected with the buſineſs of Mr. 
Franklow's Lambeth Aſſociation, and Williams ſays that Mr. 
Hardy recommended him to Mr. Franklow.—Why it is noto- 
rious that Franklow had an Aſſociation, he made no ſecret of it 
himſelf; thoſe who belonged to his corps wore uniforms, he him- 
ſelf appeared publicly in this uniform at the dinner at the Globe 
Tavern. I know not whether the Aſſociation was a proper or 
an improper one, but certainly it was an open and avowed Aſſo. 
ciation—probably Franklow, ſeeing the Country full of armed 
Aſſociations, choſe to have one of his own. Whether he had a right 
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to do it, or not, I do not fay, but it certaitily is not an ab of 

High Treaſon. Seeing that other people whom he thought 

no better affected than himſelf had raiſed men, armed and 

erilled them, it was not unnatural that he ſhould be defirous of 

doing the fame, eſpecially as he had been in the army before; 

a fort of eſprit du corps that might belong to my learned friend. 

I remember myſelf being in arms and acting as a Lieutenant 

under him at the time of the riots in the year 1780, and very 

proud we were of our arms, regimentals we had not, but very 

proud of our muſquets. I remember no orders from Go- ä 

vernment to do this, no commiſſion from the Lord Lieutenant; a 

but as other people aſſoeiated for the fame purpoſe round us, 

we did it alſo; and Mr. Franklow inſtituted his affociation in 

the fame way; it was a known public thing, there were printed 
0 
I 


orders and regulations, and he went publicly about in his uniform. 

To ſay that becauſe that unfortunate man at the bar recom- 

mended Williams to furniſh Franklow's Aſſociation with two or t 
three guns, therefore he muſt be preſumed, without further I 
proof, to have aſſiſted in raiſing an armed body for the purpoſe of 

ſupporting this Convention by force againſt the eſtabliſhed Go- v 
vernment of the Country, is the moſt alarming propoſition I h 
ever heard in a Court of Juſtice.—If proofs like theſe are to ic 
implicate a man in the higheſt crimes, by what caution can in- re 
nocence itſelf be ſecured againſt ſuch a perverſion of evidence? ct 
Merciful God! how do we expect that thou wilt look upon us hi 
at the great day of judgment if we thus ſcan the acts of our pt 


fellow-creatures here? Becauſe a man happens in communication th 
with another, who is his cuſtomer, to recommend him to pro- nc 
vide a few mufquets for perſons who are raiſing an Aſſocia- Nc 
tion, which might, or might not be legal, therefore it is to bs pe 
inferred that he meant theſe guns to arm this Convention, or pr 
their troops, for the purpoſe of waging war againſt the Go- ſo] 
vernment; it is a monſtrous concluſion, it would be too diſgraceful bu 
a thing to inſiſt upon, were it not that there are other cir- hai 
cumſtances, which I know the Solicitor General will rely upon rel 
in his reply, and from which taking them altogether (for no the 
one of them, taken ſeparately, furniſhes any colour of argument) Wh 
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he wiſhes you to draw the concluſiqn which this indictment 
endeavours to affix upon the priſoner, namely that he has com- 
paſſed the King's death. 

Gentlemen, the next witneſs whom they call is Goſling 
and Mr. Goſling is one of that infamous ſet of men {for a 
ſurely I may call them) who having no means of ſupporting 
themſelves endeayour to procure a liyelihood by inſinuating 
themſelves into the ſecrets of others, and diſcovering them to the 
Government; I do not ſay that men are not to be charged with 
acts of theirs diſcovered by ſpies, but I fay that a man of this 
deſcription, who gives evidence againlt perſons into whoſe con- 
fidence he has endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf, is to be heard 
and attended to with very great caution and reſerve ; his value 
riſes according to the importance of his teſtimony, he is a more 
or leſs valuable witneſs according as the acts which he commu- 
nicates to his employers are more or leſs criminal; he is in- 
tereſted therefore to enhance them, and to that motive it is that 
I attribute a great deal of the teſtimony of Goſling. 

If a man of this deſcription goes through his evidence fairly, 
without any objeCtion ariſing upon the manner in which he gives 
his teſtimony; if he relates to you a plain regular conſiſtent 
ſeries of facts, I admit that you ought to attend to him. But 
recollect, Gentlemen, how this man demeaned himſelf upon his 
croſs- examination. In his examination in chief he was fluent, 
he was eaſy ; he had all his facts ready, and he ſtated them all 
preciſely; but he ſunk under my learned friend when he came to 
the croſs-examination, he was confounded and abaſhed. I ſhall 
not pretend to go through the whole of his evidence, the day would 
not admit of it; but I remember he ſtated that one of thoſe 
perſons, whom they would have implicated in the guilt of the 
priſoner, ſaid he had been going about the Country to corrupt the 
ſoldiers, that he had corrupted a confiderable number of them, 
but he had found many who ſtood out againſt him. Now, if that 
had been true, you would have had here all thoſe ſoldiers who 
reſiſted him, as witneſſes ; there could be no difficulty in calling 
them, it was an eaſ y thing for Government to have collected 
who the men were whom this perſon had unſucceſsfully attempted 
to 
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to tamper with, and their not being able to diſcover any of thoſe 
men whom he had fo unſucceſsfully attempted to corrupt; 
there not being called a fingle witneſs of that deſcription to ſup- 
port the evidence given by Goſling upon that ſubjeR, is a plain 
proof to me that his evidenee in that reſpect was not true; add to 
that obſervation, upon his evidence, the manner in which he de- 
ported himſelf upon his croſs- examination, the difficulty my learned 
friend had to get from him any anſwers to the plaineft queſtions that 
he put, and I think you will have no doubt to ſay that what he 
ſwears unſupported by any other witneſſes, ſpeaking directly to the 
ſame facts, is not deſerving of any credit in a cauſe like this. 

Gentlemen, another witneſs of this defcription is Lynam, 
his evidence laſted five or fix hours; it is utterly impoſſible for 
me to go through it literally, but you recolle& that he ſpoke 
from notes he had taken, in which he entered ſhort memorandums; 
he had miſtaken a great number of names which he had entered 
4n theſe notes, Curtis for Carter, &c. as far as they went they 
were full of miſtakes, and there was hardly a ſingle fact that he 
tpoke of which fixed any degree of criminality upon Mr. Hardy, 
or thoſe with whom he was connected, that was found in his 
notes, but he related thoſe facts from his memory; if the notes 
of what he wrote down are fo incorrect as to confound one name 
with another, what credit can you give to his recollection ? He 
tells you that he did not attend to the particular perſons who held 
the converſations of which he ſpeaks, but that this, and that 
general converſation, paſſed at theſe meetings. 

Gentlemen, I will tell you why he faid this; it might have 
been dangerous to be more particular; he might have been con- 
tradicted; and any thing that had been faid, by any of thoſe 
people, he knew was ruled to be evidence of the general plot 
conſequently what he ſtated to have been faid, in general conver- 
ſation, among them there was evidence. Who told you this !— 
Who are the people that uſed theſe expreflions? From whom 
did you collect that? He does not know; he did not think it 
material to obſerve —What! a Spy; a man, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to collect information for Government; a man, who attended 
the meetings merely for the purpoſe oi coming afterwards, and 
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giving evidence againſt theſe people—Did not he think it ma- 
terial, at the time when he attended, to collect the names of thoſe 
who {aid this or that particular thing? Did he not know, that 
there was a great deal of difference, in the degree of criminality, 
in thoſe who ſaid a thing, and thoſe who were only preſent when 
it was ſaid? Did not his common ſenſe tell him that ?—O! no! 
he paid no attention to that ; only that the converſation did paſs. 
To the memory of a witneſs, who gives you this account of his 
attention to ſuch material converſations as he pretends to deſcribe, 
I think no credit is to be given.—You will obſerve, whether the 
evidence he gives of any particular facts, is confirmed by other 
witneſſes, of a different deſcription, and to whoſe teſtimony no 
objection lies ;—if it is, you will ſo far give credit to him, but 
otherwiſe you will not. 

There is another witneſs of the Lambeth Aſſociation brought 
forward to prove this deteſtable plot, and that is Mr. Coates, 
Franklow's apprentice. The account he gives of this Lambeth 
Aſſociation is, that it was public, that Franklow had a cartouch 
box is true, but that cartouch box lay open, with others, upon 
the work-board; he had regimental, but we heard in evi- 
dence before, that he appeared in them, publicly, at the Globe 
Tavern. 

They come next, Gentlemen, to the evidence of a Mr. Groves, 
and I beg your particular attention to him. Mr. Groves's evi- 
dence had two objects; one was to ſhew, that Mr. Hardy, in fur- 
therance of the deſign which is imputed to him, and for the fake 
of arming this Convention, which was to act by force agaiuſt 
the Government, had provided himſelf with French knives.— 
Another object was to ſhew, that, at a meeting, held on the 
ſecond of May, at the Crown and Anchor, ſuch language had 
been held, by perſons connected with Mr. Hardy, and the fame 
ſociety, as ſhewed, demonſtratively, that they muſt mean to over- 
turn the King, and his Government. : 

Now, in the firſt place, let us ſee how Groves, in his exami- 
nation in chief, relates theſe facts. With reſpect to the knives, 
he tells you, that he was at Chalk Farm; that he was in a ſhed 
with about ten people; that five or ſix of them pulled out a little 
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Inſtrument, all exactly alike, which were French knives, and that 
Pearce was one of them ; that ſomebody ſaid, they were bread and 
cheeſe knives, and then a ſmile went round; that he atked, where 
they might be got; they ſaid, at Green's, in Orange-ſtreet, who 
was a Perfumer and Hair-drefler ; he fays, a week after he went 
to buy one; and then his object is to ſhew you, that Green had 
fold a great number of theſe knives, for the purpoſe of arming 
this Convention, or their army ; and that he had fold them in ſuch 
1 way as to ſhew; that he was ſenſible of the impropriety of what 
he was about; he ſays; Green told him he had fold two or three 
hundred; he ſays, he told me to ſpeak very low, for the parlour 
door was open, and his wife was a damn'd Ariſtocrat. It is 
evident he meant. that it ſhould be inferred from hence, that 
Green, who was one of this ſociety; had plotted with Mr: Hardy, 
for arming this multitude that were to ſupport this Convention ; 
that he had contrived to procure theſe knives from Sheffield, for 
the purpoſe of arming them, and had already collected a body of 
two or three hundred, thus armed. | 

Another object that he had, was, to collect the ſenſe of the 
ſociety, from what paſſed at the meeting, on the 2d of May, at the 

Crown and Anchor; and he tells you, that Mr. Horne Tooke 
was there, and it is out of his mouth that he collects this. 
Mr. Horne Tooke, he ſays, after dinner, got up; he obſerved, that 
he ſuppoſed, one out of fifty of the people who were there, might 
be conſidered as ſpies, and to them he wiſhed particularly to 
addreſs himſelf; the witneſs did therefore attend to what he ſaid. 
Mr. Tooke deſired the company to obſerve, that he was not in a 
ſtate of inebriation, fot, having ſomething to ſay to the company, 
he had refrained from his glaſs. He called the Parlianient a 
ſcoundrel ſink of corruption; he called the Oppoſition in Par- 
lament a ſcoundrel ſink of oppoſition; he ſaid, that there was a 
junction between theſe two ſcoundrel parties, formed for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying the rights and liberties of the Country; he 
ſpoke about the hereditary Nobility of the country; he aſked, 
if that ſkip-jack, Jenkinſon, could be conſidered as one of the 
hereditary Nobility. He was aſked, how Mr. Tooke had treated 
the Lords; he ſaid, ſpeaking metaphorically, for which his Lord- 
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ſhip, I remember, corrected him, that he had paid the Lords 
pretty much the ſame compliment that he had the Houſe of 
Commons; from thence he meant, to be ſure, that it ſhould be 
collected, that he had ſpoken of it as of the Commons; that is, 
that it was a ſink of corruption, and ought to be purified. Theſe 
are the two main facts of which he gives evidence. 

Now ſee how this comes out in the courſe of the croſs - 
examination, Firſt; with reſpect to Mr. Tooke; you remember, 
that the queſtion here is, whether the priſoner bas conſpired to 
call this Convention, for the purpoſe of depoſing the King, and 
that this witneſs was examined for the purpoſe of proving, that 
language had been held indicative of an intention to overturn the 
Government, and to depoſe the King; and that this Groves, in 
his examination in chief; ſtated to you, that Mr. Tooke had fo 
ſpoken of the Houſe of Commons, and of the Houſe of Lords.— 
How does it come out upon his croſs examination ? I atked him, 
leading. him as I might, he being a witneſs for the Crown, 
whether Mr. Tooke had not ſaid, that the hereditary Nobility in 
the Country, were a body ever to be reſpected ? He ſaid, yes, he 
had; he always had. I aſked him, whether his complaint had 
not been, that, by corruption, improper men were draughted out 
from the Houſe of Commons into the Houſe of Lords, by which 
the Lords were degraded: He ſaid his complaint was, that the 
ſending ſuch men into the Houſe of Lords was a diſgrace to thoſe 
who have hereditary ſeats there. I aſked him then, whether he 
did not ſpeak with high reſpect and regard, both of the office and 
perſon of the King ? -He faid, yes; he always had; he ſpoke of 
this as trenching upon the authority of the King, and that he did 
not ſay one word diſreſpectful to Majeſty. 

Then what does this evidence amount to.— See what is the 
queſtion between us. We ſay, that the object of theſe men was 
merely a Parliamentary Reform ; that they wiſhed to bring about 
Annual Parliaments and Univerſal Suffrage ; that their complaint 
was of corruption in the Houſe of Commons; they thought a 
Parliamentary Reform would remedy the evil, and they meant to 
call a Convention for that purpoſe, On the other ſide, they ſay, 


it was not for that purpoſe, but for the purpoſe of depoſing the 


King; 
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King; and they call a witneſs to prove, out of Mt. Tooke's 
mouth, that that was his object. What does Mr. Tooke fay? 
He ſays, that the evil lay in the Houſe of Commons; ſo ſays the 
priſoner at the bar, and fo he always has faid; ſo all thoſe that 
ever acted with him have ſaid; that it was the corruption in the 
Houſe of Commons which had given birth to the evils he com- 
plained of, and that therefore the repreſentation in the Houſe of 
Commons ought to be reformed, We fay, that they never 
meditated any alteration in the Houſe of Lords, or any attack 
upon the King; fo ſays this witneſs, who is called to prove the 
contrary z he ſwears that Mr. Tooke, whoſe language they are 
making uſe of againſt Mr. Hardy, always ſaid, that the hereditary 
Nobility of the Country were a reſpectable body; that his com- 
plaint was, that members of the Houſe of Commons, who did 
not deſerve it, were removed into the Houſe of Lords; that the 
King always deſerved reſpect; and yet this witneſs is called to 
prove, and that from Mr. Tooke's mouth; that the object of this 
Convention was to dethrone the King. | 
Conſider, Gentlemen, how very ſtrong this evidence ts for us, 
when it comes out of the mouth of the proſecutor's witneſs, — 
We admit, that the object was to induce the Houſe of Commons, 
hearing the general ſenſe of the people, to reform the Repre- 
ſentation, This is the opinion of Mr. Tooke;z this is the 
language which he held, and which he held in the preſence 
of that ſpy. | 
Theſe obſervations go completely, not only to put this evidence 
of Mr. Groves out of the caſe, as bearing upan this cauſe, but 
they go further, in two reſpects. Firſt, they go to ſhew (and | 
am entitled to the full ſtrength of that application of them) that 
the object, and the only object of theſe people, was a reform in 
the Houſe of Commons; that a man, charged to be connected 
with them in this conſpiracy, did, in their face, abſolutely negative 
any deſign upon the King, or the Houſe of Lords; that he con- 
fined his complaints to the Houſe of Commons ; that he ſpoke 
with reſpect of the perſon and of the office of the King, and yet 
this witneſs is called to prove, that they wiſhed to drive the King 
out of his place in the Conſtitution; he proves the direct con- 
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vary; he proves, that the object of all the people there aſſembled, 
ſpoken by the voice of Mr. Tooke, (1 fay, that was the object 
of them all, becauſe none contradicted him) was to' maintain the 
dignity of the Houſe of Lords, and to maintain the N and 
dignity of the King. 

Gentlemen, that is not the oily iſe of the evidents of this 
man; it furniſhes us with a fearful example, how much miſchief 
may de done by the evidence of ſpies; we have no means of 
correcting their evidence; we know not what will be the courſe 
of it; we have no clue to croſs-examine them; and it was 
mere accident; that his teſtimony did not leave upon your minds 
the impreſſion, that Mr. Tooke, in this large aſſembly, had de- 
clared himſelf againſt both the Houſe of Commons, and the 
Houſe of Lords; for he expreſsly ſaid, at firſt; that he com- 
plimented the Houſe of Lords in the ſame way that he did the 
Houſe of Commons, and ſo we ſhould have been fixed with this 
imputation, that, ſitting at dinner with Mr. Tooke, and five 
hundred people; all of whom are attempted to be connected in 
this plot, we countenanced a doctrine which was publicly broached 
in that aſſembly, that all the Lords and Commons were a fink of 
corruption, and, conſequently, that an attack was levelled at them 
all; what a fituation then would my client have been in; from 
our not knowing how to examine the witneſs; from our not 
knowing how to lead him to the truth, which he kept back, and 
which he knew to be material, and which he ought, upon his 
oath, to have told upon his examination in chief; from our not 
having the clue to his croſs-examination, that man at the bar 
might have been condemned to the extreme puniſhment of High 
Treaſon. None but a ſpy ſo demeans himſelf; none but a diſ- 
honeſt man; none but a miſcreant, like him, keeps back, in his 
examination in chief, all that he thinks will make for a priſoner, 
and delivers all that is againſt him. I am entitled to ſay, he did 
ſo; and from thence entitled to caution you, how you credit the 
teſtimony of ſuch witneſſes, unleſs you find their evidence con- 
firmed by other witneſſes, ſpeaking to the ſame fact. 

Gentlemen, I have not done with Groves yet; he has been 
guilty, not only of a ſuppreſſion of the truth, but he has been 
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guilty of direct perjury; a perjury, committed by him, for the 
purpoſe of inhancing his own value with thoſe by whom he is 
employed, at the price of that. man's life; a crime which, I am 
ſorry to ſays is not in law murder; that, however, was his object, 
and I will ſhew you it was his object. I obſerved, that another 
part of his evidence went to ſhew, that Green was a conſpiratot 
with the reſt in this plot; that he had conſpired to aſſiſt this 
Convention by force, and, in the proſecution ef that conſpiracy, 
had already fold two or three hundred knives, for the purpoſe of 
arming the conſpirators, 

Groves fays, he went to Green's, for the purpoſe of purchaſing 
one of thoſe knives ; that all was ſecrecy; Green told him to 
ſpeak low, for the parlour door was open, and his wife was a 
dama'd. Ariſtocrat, Now the only object that he could have in 
fo repreſenting the thing, was to make you. believe, that Green 
fold theſe knives in private. Green is afterwards called, as a 
witneſs for the Crown, and what is the aceount- that he gives of 
this? He tells you, that, in the fair and ordinary courſe of trade, 
he had three dozen of theſe knives, and he had ſold, I think, 
thirteen or fourteen, each to a different perſon; he had them ſent 
to him in packages, of fix or ſeven in a package; he ſays, he ſent 
one package to Mr. Hardy, but that part does not apply to 
Groves's evidence, 

This evidence is, you ſee, inconſiſtent with the account that 
Groves gives; this, however, may not affect Groves with 
perjury 3 becauſe, though this is the truth, Green may have 
given a different account to Groves. With a view to aſcertain 
that, he is aſked, Did you ever tell Groves you had fold two or 
three hundred ?—O ! never He aſked, if the knives were 2 
faleable commoditity ? I ſaid they were. To be ſure, every man 
will talk in that way of his own wares; there Groves is ex- 
preſsly contradicted. Did you fay any thing, teſtifying any 
apprehenſion about ſelling them? Nothing upon earth ; the knives, 
he ſays, lay in the ſhew glaſs, open to the view of the public, a 
public article of fale; and yet Groves tells you, that he fold to 
him, privately, and would not let even his wife know, that he 
fold one. of theſe knives. But — 
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Groves 47 in terme chat Green told him (Groves) that his 
wife was a damn'd Ariſtocrat, and deſired him not to ſpeak ſo 
loud, becauſe the parlour door was open. Now Green, a wits 
neſs, who is likewiſe called by the Crown, ſwore, moſt poſitively, 
not only that he did not uſe the expreflions imputed to him by 
Groves, but alſo that he neither mentioned his wife, nor made 
uſe of the word Ariſtocrat. Then here we have one of the 
Crown's witneſſes, poſitively and directly contradicting another 
of the Crown's witneſſes, as to a very material fact, ſlid in by 
Groves, that theſe knives were fold by Green, under an appre- 
henſion of fear, and in ſecrecy; it goes farther; for, in ſtating 
that Green faid'his wife was a damn'd Ariſtocrat, he meant you 
ſhould infer that he, and thoſe with whom he acted, were men of 
a contrary -prineiple, and men who meant improperly to uſe 
theſe knives: You fee the turn he gives it, is endeavouring to 
diſtinguiſh between Ariftocrats, and thoſe who had french 
knives; that his wife was not to ſee him ſell theſe knives, be- 
cauſe ſhe was a damn'd Ariſtocrat, meaning that Green would 
have it underſtood, that he ſold theſe knives to perſons of a con- 
trary deſcription, but would not have her know it, becauſe ſhe, 
being of different -principles, would diſapprove of it. With 
theſe obſervations I diſmiſs this witneſs ; he not only does not 
prove any thing that would be advantageous to the Crown, but 
his evidence is material for the priſoner, and he furniſhes you 
with a leſſon, which, I hope, you will not forget, when you are 
to decide upon the evidence of perſons of his deſcription. ' I have 
done with ſo much of Green's evidence as relates to the contra- 
dicton to Groves. But there is another thing which Green, a 
witneſs for the Crown, ſwears to, and which falls in with the 
reſt of our evidence. He is aſked, whether he, being a member 
of this ſociety, and acting with them upon many occaſions, whe- 
ther he had any idea that this ſociety, or any deputation from 
them, or any Convention to which they ſent delegates, was either 
to attack the perſon of the King, or to. effeCtuate any of their 
Opinions by force of arms ? He tells you, in expreſs terms, no, not 
2 man of us, had any ſuch object; our object was Parliamentary 
Reform; the means by which we were to effect that Parlia- 
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mentary Reform, not being able to effect it by petitions, was, by 
a Convention, to act peaceably. It was firſt to collect the 
opinion of the public, and then to repreſent it to Parliament. 
We hoped and believed, that that would turn out to be the 
public opinion, and that the public opinion, being ſo peaceably 
repreſented to Parliament, would have its due weight. 

Then,, Gentlemen, after theſe witneſſes, who-go to the proof 
of what had paſſed in England, they endeavour to implicate us in 
the guilt of Watt, who has been lately executed for High 
Freaſon, at Edinburgh, and for that purpoſe they call Mr. 
M*<Ewan.. There is no way by which they at all. connect Hardy 
with Watt, except, I think, that a letter was ſent by Hardy to 
Skirving, who was a member of a ſociety to which Watt be- 
longed; and. in a converſation between Watt and Stock, at 
Edinburgh, it appeared, that Watt was deſirous of ſending a 
letter to Hardy, and communicated with Stock, how he might 
ſend that letter, without ſaying what it was about; but no ſuch 
letter appears ever to have been ſent ;. what the ſubject was 
upon which he meant to correſpond with him, does not appear; 
and yet it is in evidence to you, that all the letters that were ſent 
to Mr. Hardy, I cannot fay, poſitively, that it appears in evi- 
dence that all were, but there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that all 
the letters which were ſent to Mr. Hardy, upon this ſubject, 
were ſeized by the Crown ſo that, I think, you may fairly infer, 
that no ſuch letter was ſent; there is no evidence in the cauſe to 
ſhew, that he perſonally knew that any ſuch man. as Watt exiſted, 
and yet it is endeavoured to affect him, by what Watt did in 
Edinburgh, though none of the delegates who fat with Watt 
there, are attempted to be affected by it. 

Who is this Mr. Watt? Why Watt was a ſpy, employed by 
Government, up to a certain extent; he was diſcharged: by them 
from that employment, I believe, becauſe he over-valued his 
ſervices; ſo it appeared, I underſtand, upon his own trial ; being 
diſcharged by Government, he continues to aſſociate with the 
Scotch Convention, and he makes a violent propoſal there, which 
all who were preſent reject; I do not mean that, in the Con- 

vention, he made the propoſal ;z. but among ſome of the 
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he made a propoſal, which all who were preſent inRantly ro- 


Now I will tell you what I firmly believe to have been the 
eaſe. Watt had been a ſpy ; he had carried communications to 
Government; he pretended, perhaps, to know more than he did; 
he over-valued the communications he did carry, and therefore 
was diſcarded ; he {till fixed himſelf upon theſe men, who did not 
know that he had been a ſpy, and kept company with him; and 
I doverily, in my conſcience, believe, that he made this propoſal 
to them with a view to carry the information of it afterwards to 
Government, and then to hang theſe men, if he could get them tos 
agree with him. I believe that to be the caſe; I believe him to 
have been a determined miſcreant, and I am not ſorry that he was 
hanged, if that were the caſe, becauſe he juſtly deſerved it; but 
having, as a ſpy, carried information to Government; having re- 
quired a higher price for his ſervices than Government thought 
he deſerved, he had been diſcarded; he afterwards goes back, and 
makes this propoſal, which was rejected with abhorrence by 
them, and I do verily believe he made this propoſal for the ſole 
purpoſe of implicating them in the-guilt of ſuch a project, that 
he might carry the information to Government, and thereby ſhew 
he was worthy ef his hire; that he might ſhew he was worth the 
price he .aſked. Now take it either way; that he really meant 
to accompliſh this project, or that, not meaning to accompliſh it, 
he wiſhed to draw other people into it, for the ſake of ſending 
them to the gallows, he has met the fate he richly deſerved. But 
obſerve another thing. Watt is to be connected with Mr. Hardy. 
How? Through the Scotch Convention; becauſe Mr. Hardy 
correſponded with the Scotch Convention, and becauſe Watt was 
a member of that Convention. Good God!] have they attempted 
to fix this guilt upon any of the delegates to the Scotch Con- 
vention, except thoſe two individuals, Watt and Downie ?— 
Government has proſecuted all the inditments, I ſuppoſe, that 
they mean to proſecute for High Treaſon, in Scotland, and yet 
not one of theſe delegates with whom Watt was, at one time, 
immediately connected, has been indicted for High Treaſon.— 
Why? - Becauſe the High Treaſon which Watt was guilty of, 
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conſiſted of a ſact, in which, they had no participation, and much 


leſs had the priſoner any participation in it. Recollect what is 
the account MSEwan gives, when this project was propoſed to 
him by Watt, He ſays, that they rejected it with abhorrence, 
Then, if thoſe who were upon the ſpot rejected it with ab- 
horrence; if no immediate communication upon the ſubject is 


proved between Watt and Hardy, will you, by a long chain of 


implication and inferences, fix that upon Mr. Hardy, which the 
Officers of the Crown do not pretend that they can fix upon 
thoſe who were immediately connected with Watt, the actor in 
it? It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that men of common juſtice, and 
of common humanity, can entertain ſuch a thought. 

Another obſervation ariſes upon this evidence of Mr. M*Ewan, 
he is a Scotchman, and he was a member of the Scotch Con- 
vention, and you have heard from him what he thinks of the 
Scotch Convention, and I think you have reaſon to believe from 
the manner in which he gaye his evidence that you receive from 
him his real ſentiments upon all the ſubjects upon which he is 
queſtioned, and a true relation of all the fats to which he was 
examined; Was there any difficulty in getting from him this 
account of Watt? Did not he immediately upon being aſked com- 
municate the whole ſtory ? Did not he expreſs his own ab- 
horrence of it? I believe he came voluntarily to give this 
account; I am ſure the contrary does not appear in the cauſe, and 
J am entitled, as Counſel for the priſoner, to inſiſt that no fact 
exiſts which is not proved. The witneſs came forward in 
the ordinary caurſe, and therefore I am entitled to ſuppoſe, that 
coming forward in the ordinary courſe, he did it voluntarily, in 
order to ſtate facts to you, upon which you will have to, reaſon 
when you come to conſider what verdict you will give. When 
I fay that no compulſory means were uſed to bring this witneſs 
to the bar, it is not becauſe it is material to me whether it be ſo 
or not, yet ſtill I am entitled to make that aſſumption, : 

Now what is the account he gives of the whole of this buſineſs 1 
and here I am anſwering that part of their caſe which endeavours 
to imphecate us in the guilt of thoſe perſons at Edinburgh, He 
ſtates that there was no idea of trenching on the authority of the 
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King, or Lords; that there was no idea of aſſuming the functions 
of Parliament; that nothing was to be done by force, and the 
very night on which they were diſperſed, it appears, they had 
conſidered upon petitioning either the Parliament, or the King:; 
then if that were the caſe what becomes of the charge againſt 
the priſoner? If in all this vaſt field of evidence, which 
they have taken, they cannot prove any deſign, by means 
of this Convention in Scotland, to depoſe the King by force, 
what becomes of the charge againſt Mr. Hardy, who was not 
directly implicated even in what that Convention really did ? 
The charge againſt him is that he conſpired, with others, to call 
a Convention, which Convention was to act by force of arms 
againſt the Government of the Country, and to depoſe the King. 
Surely the proceedings at cpm. furniſh no proof of this ſort 
againſt him, 

I obſerve, and I dare fay the fact will be relied upon, by the 
Solieitor General in reply, that all the witneſſes who have been 
queſtioned to theſe circumſtances (their witneſſes as well as ours) 
were aſked by the Attorney General, whether they thought 
certain reſolutions that were ſhewn to them were peaceable and 
orderly ? Some had feen them, ſome had not, Now I have 
nothing to do with their opinion upon the point, whether theſe 
reſolutions were peaceable or orderly, The queſtion, in this 
cauſe, is not whether theſe people had come to peaceable and or- 
derly reſolutions 5 but the queſtion is whether they have com- 
mitted an overt act the direct object of which was to depoſe the 
King, and the ultimate abje& of which was to bring about his 
death; that is the queſtion. for your determination. And it is 
very hard upon the priſoner if duſt is to be thrown into the eyes 
of the Jury, by endeavouring to fix their attentian upon facts 
which do not amount to an Act of High Treafan (for if one act 
does not, all taken together cannat) far the ſake of preventing 
them from looking directly to that which is alone the object of 
their enquiry, namely, whether this priſoner did conſpire, with 
athers, to deſtroy the King, when they agreed to call a Con- 
vention? And jt matters not whether this report of the Secret 
Committee be full of obnoxious and offenſive reſolutions; it 
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matters not whether they are guilty of all the other crimes in 
the catalogue of criminal law: The ſole queſtion is, Whe⸗ 
ther they have been guilty of High Treaſon? Whether they 
meant to call this Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the — 
King? And when you aſk every one of the witneſſes for the 
Crown, whether they had any ſuch intention? when they tel 
you in plain direct words that they had no ſuch intention; | 
that their views were peaceable, and that they meant only | 
to produce a Parliamentary Reform, by calling this Convention | 
you are not to be led away by an accumulation of all theſe acts 
(offenſive perhaps, but not one of them amounting to an 
overt act of Treaſon) to find the priſoner guilty of ſo high a 
crime, becauſe you diſapprove of his politics, or becauſe you 
difapprove of ſome of his conduct. Thank God! that is not the 
way in which a priſoner is to be tried in this Country !--.You are 
to keep your eye to the fact with which he is charged, not to 
enquire whether he is guilty of ten thouſand miſdemeanors ? whe- 
ther he is obnoxious to this or that ſet of men? whether his 
politics are ſuch as you or I ſhould approve ?. but whether he 
has been guilty. of the crime with which he ſtands charged, 
namely, whether his project of a Convention was directed im- 
mediately to the depoſition of the King, and ultimately. to his 
death, and if you do not find that, you cannot find the priſoner 
SUI: „„ 

Gentlemen, I have already obſerved upon the miſerable caſe 
that is made on the ſubje& of arms, muſkets, and pikes, and I am 
perfectly perſuaded that that part of this caſe would never have 
been laid before you, if thoſe who conduct this proſecution had fo 
not entertained a firm and certain opinion that without it they ha 
could do nothing; ſuch evidence weakens a ſtrong caſe; it is ert 
of a nature to add nothing to the ſtrength of a caſe that could the 
ſtand by itſelf; but we know very well that in à certain ſtage i thc 
of a cauſe, when it is found that there is not ſufficient to fix du 
that charge upon the priſoner, without fixing which there muſt of 
be a verdict of acquittal, any thing is attempted. Hence aroſe der 
the attempt to fix Mr. Hardy with the acts of Watt; ones mind me 
revolts at it, and I am ſure it would never have been attempted, 
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Gentlemen, I told: you before 1 had the beſt authority for 


laying that the Delegates in Scotland, none at leaſt of them but 
Watt and Downie, had been guilty of High Treaſon. I have 


the beſt authority for ſaying that, becauſe I have the authority 


of thoſe who proſecuted them for a miſdemeanor, and of the 
Judges before whom they were convicted of a miſdemeanor. 


If they were known to be. guilty of High Treaſon, and yet 


were proſecuted for miſdemeanors, it was not humanity ſo to 
proſecute them; true humanity is to be ſhewn to the innocent, 
and not to the guilty; the guilty ſhould be puniſhed up to the 
extent of their crimes, but if theſe men were known to be guilty 
of High Treaſon, and yet were proſecuted only for miſdemeanors, 
that proſecution becomes a ſnare to others; it holds out to them 
that acts of this ſort are not High Treaſon, it waits for their 
going on perhaps till they have accompliſhed the act, and then 
the net is thrown over them; they are to!d, this was a trap laid for 
you, we knew that thoſe others had been guilty of High Treaſon, 
but we thought if we puniſhed them as traitors, you would not 
go on, you have gone on, and now you muſt take the conſe- 
quence; it is nothing to you how we proceed againſt other men; 
we will proceed againſt you as the law is—we will proceed 
againſt you for High Treaſon, although we proceeded againſt 
them only for miſdemeanors. I fay that is not true humanity ; 


thoſe perſons who had been guilty of High Treaſon ſhould have. 


been puniſhed as traitors, and a trap ſhould not have been laid 
for thoſe who at that time were innocent of it; humanity ſhould 
have been ſhewn to thoſe who had not been then guilty of 
crimes, and not to thoſe who had. I do not ſay that this was 
the conduct either of the proſecutors of theſe Delegates, or of 
the Judges who tried them; but I am entitled from their con- 
duct to aſſert this, that they did not believe them to be guilty 
of High Treaſon, and that they proſecuted them only for miſ- 
demeanors, becauſe they knew them to be guilty only of miſde- 
meanors. 
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Gentlemen, I have ſtated to you the ground upon which this 
proſecution is founded; it is compaſſing the King's death. I 
have ſtated to you that which I beg you always to hold in your 
minds, that the foundation of this profecution is that the pri- 
foner called this Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the 


King. I have ſtated to you that none of thaſe acts which are 


contained in the volume of written evidence that has been laid 
before you amount to proof of that fact. I ſhould have ſtated 
before, it was an omiſſion that I did not, but I will now ſtate 
to you what I apprehend to be the overt- act charged in the 
indictment, and relied upon in proof, as fixing this crime upon 
the priſoner; it conſiſts in the reſolution for calling a Conven- 
tion; the crime imputed is, that he mn to call it for the 
purpoſe of depoſing the K ing. 

Now I beg you to hear the language of that reſolution, as it 
was ultimately agreed to That it appears to this Committee 
« very defirable that a general meeting, or Convention of the 
Friends of Liberty ſhould be called, far the purpoſe of taking 
into conſideration the proper methods af obtaining a full and 
« fair repreſentation of the people, that is the overt- act with 
which the priſoner is charged. Why then, Gentlemen, the 
profeſſed and avowed object of this Convention by thoſe who. 
reſolved that it ſhould be called, was, not that it ſhould take arms 
into its hands, not that it ſhould entertain others who had arms, 
in their hands, but merely that it ſhould take into its conſidera- 
tion the proper methods of obtaining a full and fair repreſenta- 
tion of the people. This is the language which they hold 
throughout all their reſolutions, and I inſiſt that there is no direct 
evidence on the part of the Crown which ſhews that this is a 
mere pretext. I ſhall come preſently to that part of the caſe, 
and to the grounds there are for faying this was not a pretext; 
at preſent I am only conſidering how the gvidence for the Crown 
have made out their caſe; upon this part of the cafe you muſt 
believe, before you convict the priſoner, not only that there was 


force prepared, but that it was his intention that this mann 


n uſe that force. | 
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Now a very remarkable obſervation that ariſes in the caſe is, 
that there is not a ſingle tittle of evidence from the beginning 
to the end which unites the project of the Convention with 
any thing of arms, that connects or brings them together at all; 
they had ſpies upon all their proceedings all their meetings were 
watched oyer---every member of the Society had, when in the 
Society, and probably at many other times, a man at his elbow 
who would give an account of every thing that paſſed, and yet 
there is not a ſingle word that has fallen from any of the wit- 
neſſes; not a ſingle expreſſion, I believe, to be found in all the 
written evidence, that connects the calling of the Convention 
| with the preparation of any force; unleſs you connect the two 
. together, you cannot find the priſoner guilty upon this charge 
in the indictment; there is no proof which can be ſtated to you, 
none that can be left to your conſideration without the parol 
evidence that theſe men intended that the Convention ſhould 
act by force; throughout the written evidence they expreſsly diſ- 
avow it, 

You muſt believe mens words, unleſs the direct contrary is 
proved; but when the Crown has given in evidence this buſineſs 
of arms, they tell you, and I am entitled to aflume it, that this 
is the force which thoſe members of the Convention meant to 
_ uſe; if there was any other they would ſhew it, and the con- 
1. cluſion follows, that if they did not mean to uſe this force, they 
* meant to uſe none. The Crown knew all they had done; the 
" queſtion is, whether the Convention meant to uſe force; if the 
16 Crown cannot prove they meant to uſe this force, they do not 
& prove they meant to uſe any; the caſe would have been more 
2 ſtrong, perhaps, upon that part of it, if they had not called their 
fe, I witneſſes, becauſe then you would have been told that a great 
t; deal was to be left to fair preſumption and inference ;---that 
xn though they had not proved it, yet you were to prefume it from 
uſt che other facts proved; but they have taken upon themſelves to 
vas ſhew you what that force was which this Convention was to uſe, 
jon and they put it upon the pikes, the muſkets, and the knives. I 

vpe we have pretty well diſpoſed of them already. 
ow | But 
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But ſuppoſing there vas any thing ſerious in this proof of 
che pikes, the muſkets, and the knives, there is no evidence 
connecting it with the Convention; and if it had been the pro- 
ject of theſe people, if it had ever entered into the minds of any 
of them that this force ſhould be uſed by that Convention which 
they intended to call, it is impoſſible that the Crown ſhould not 
have been able to have laid evidence of it before you. You ſee 
they have ſpies every where; you ſee when we call a witneſs, 
they know him better than we do; they have had a man in every 
Society in London. They can aſk when Mr. Stevens was 
called, whether it was Mr. Stevens of Rathbone-place, or Mr. 
Stevens of the Minories. They know them all, they have 
watched at their elbows, they have been vigilant, and they are 
to be commended for it; but ſtill it fortifies my obſervation, 
that they know all that is in this caſe; that nothing is left to 
preſumption, to inference; that all that exiſts has been brought 
forward by them, and that you have nothing to form your judg- 
ment upon, except that which they have laid before you; they 
have laid before you, therefore, all which exiſts of arms; they 
have laid nothing before you to ſhew that theſe arms were con- 
netted in any way with the Convention. Therefore, J have a 
right to aſſume that the fact does not exiſt, that it ever was in 
the contemplation of theſe men that theſe arms ſhould be ſo 
uſed; becauſe if that had been in their contemplation, theſe men 
who talk enough of what they mean, would have talked of this, 
and it would have been known to the officers of the Crown. 
How public has every thing been done which has been done ? 
There is hardly a ſingle act of theirs imputed to them as a crime; 
not one out of that number and variety of their acts which are 
all woven up in this intricate web that is now ſpread before you; 
not one which the priſoner, and thoſe with whom he acted, have 
not publicly avowed in the face of day. It may be faid that if 
the acts are illegal, this adds to their illegality; that they are 
not only illegal, but they are impudent, but that does not make 
them High Treaſon; and it ſhews that what theſe men pro- 
feſſed were really their objects; it ſhews that they acted bona 
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fide; it ſhews that they thought they were about that which they 


had a right to do, and that is the way in which I uſe the argu- 
ment; it ſhews that though they might be wrong, that though 
they might be acting illegally, they thought they were acting 
legally, or they never would have ſubmitted to the inveſtigation 
of Courts of Juſtice, theſe acts which Ss eg NOn 4 
conſtituting the crime of High Treaſon. 

Gentlemen, hitherto I have only remarked upon the evidence 
that has been produced on the part of the Crown; you ob- 
ferve it appears from the language of our reſolutions which they 
have produced againſt us, that our object was Parliamentary 
Reform; that language they ſay may have been a mere pretext, 
and may have covered a different deſign, You have it upon 
oath that this and nothing elſe was the object of thoſe people 
with whom they ſay we. are connected, for every witneſs 
whom they have called, and who knew the objects of thoſe 
1. CN 
evidence on the part of the Crown. 

Now, Gentlemen, we have confirmed this evidence of "R 
Crown by evidence of our own: we have added to the number 
of witneſſes whom the Crown have called, others who gave 
an account of what were the motives of theſe Societies, what 
was their end, and what the means by which they meant to 
effect that end; every one of thoſe witneſſes called one after 
another has agreed in ſaying, that their end was a Parliamentary 
Reform, and though to accompliſh that end they meant to call 
this Convention, yet it never entered into their minds to con- 
ceive that this Convention was to act by force; on the contrary, 
that it was to act by all peaceable means, to collect the voice 
of the country, and when collected by means of that Conven- 
tion, it was to be carried by the ſame organ to the Houſe of 
Commons, who it was ſuppoſed would liſten to it. 

Gentlemen, it would be idle in me, it would be cruel towards 
you, to go more particularly into the evidence than is neceſſary. 
I think I have ſtated what is the general effect of the evidence 
of every witneſs we have called; but I think there are two 
who were called laſt—I mean Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Francis, 


who 
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who ſpoke more particularly to this fact, and whole evidence 
will deſerve mort of your confideration, becauſe they ſhew moſt 
decidedly that 5 bas always profeſſed, 
were his real objects. 

Gentlemen, Nn eine nnn an alarm 
in the kingdom, "when the militia was ſuddenly embodied, and 
Parliament was aſſembled. Parliament was aſſembled, indeed, 
for the purpoſe of embodying the militia, becauſe without it the 
militia could not be embodied in a legal way; the ground al- 
ledged for calling Parliament together was, that there were diſ- 
turbances and inſurrections in the kingdom: there were ſome 
Gentlemen who thought that there did not at that time exiſt thoſe 
di ſturbances and inſuxrections which were ſtated, and accordingly 
an enquiry was inſtituted into the real exiſtence of them; upon 
that occaſion Mr. Hardy attended Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Sheridan 
ſtates to you in terms that Mr. Hardy wiſhed a committee to be 
appointed; he wiſhed an enquiry to be made, and he was 
ready, and was to have laid before Mr. Sheridan, nay he-was to 
have been called before the Houſe of Commons, and to give an 
account there of all he knew relative to that buſineſs; he ſtated 
that their Societies did meet at public-houſes ; that publicans, 
probably thinking their licences would be taken away, would 
not permit them to meet in their houſes any more; that they had 
accordingly met at private houſes; that he (Mr. Hardy) had 
communicated a liſt of theſe houſes, and had given Mr. Sheridan 
all the information in his power; that he wiſhed an enquiry 
might be inſtituted, in order to ſhew to the Parliament and the 
public what their real view was; that he was ready to lay before 
them all the papers, all the documents relative to the progreſs 
of this Society. This ſeems to me to furniſh extremely ſtrong 
proof that Mr. Hardy acted bona fide; that he had then no cri- 
minal intent in his mind, nor had any of thoſe acting with him, 
becauſe if they had, he would have withdrawn from ſuch an 
enquiry; inſtead of that he comes forward publicly, defires that 
an enquiry into their conduct may be inſtituted, and he gave 
every aſſiſtance in his power tor that purpoſe. 
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It appears from Mr. Francis's evidence, that what Mr. Hardy 
ſays has always been his object, always was ſo; he and ſome 
other members of this Society attended Mr. Francis, wiſhing 
him to preſent a petition to Parliament, for Annual Parliaments 
and Univerſal Suffrage. Mr. Francis ſays, Mr. Hardy ſtruck 
him, particularly from his deportment, as a reaſonable, quiet 
man. Mr. Sheridan likewiſe: gave that teſtimony to his character: 
he ſays, he remarked him for his peaceable and decent deport- 
ment; that, coming to him to defire him to preſent this petition, 
he converſed with them upon the ſubject; and they ſaid then, 
what they now fay, notwithſtanding this preſent proſecution 
againſt them, that they learned their principles from the Duke of 


+ Richmond's Letter; that they were convinced by his arguments; 


and I am afraid that they {til} hold the fame opinions. I hope 
it is no reflection upon any man, not to entertain theſe opinions; 
for I do not myſelf; yet ſtill it is ſurely an excuſe to ſuch a man 
as Mr. Hardy, that he holds opinions ſuch as the Duke of Rich- 
mond entertains, and not only entertains, but has given to the 
public as his opinions, and acted upon himſelf. They adhered to 
their object, Mr. Francis ſays, of Univerſal Suffrage; he ſtated 
to them, that that was not the uſual form of a petition, and. they 
had better leave it to the Houſe, what ſort of Reform ſhould 
be adopted. They till, Mr. Francis ſays, adhered to their 
object; but they were ready, if according to the forms of the Houſe 
it was more reſpectful, to leave the whole to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe of Commons, what means they ſhould adopt ; they were 
ready to preſent their petition in the general form ; but ſtill they 
adhered to their principle, that what they wiſhed for was Uni- 
verſal Suffrage. Surely this muſt ſhew, beyond doubt, that theſe 
men really thought it would be a good thing to obtain Univerſal 
Suffrage, and that this was the object, and the only object, which 
they zealouſly and bona fide purſued, 

But, Gentlemen, thoſe who conduct this proſecution wiſh to 
perſuade you that there is more in it than lies upon the furface ; 
that theſe men have not acted honeſtly ; that they have not acted 
bona fide ; that this which they have held out as their object, and 
this which they have held out as their means of obtaining that ob- 
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ject, are a mere pretext, and that there is no colour for inſiſting that 
they are their real opinions.---Let us examine that a little; let us 
ſee what grounds they had for really entertaining theſe opinions, 
and whether their conduct be not ſuch as leaves you reaſon to 
conclude they are their real opinions.--- The propoſition of theſe 
men is this :---That the Houſe of Commons is corrupt; that 
that corruption proceeds from the manner in which the people 
are repreſented in Parliament, and from the long duration of Par- 
liaments that they think this evil might be corrected by Annual 
Parliaments, and by Univerſal Suffrage ; they think the Houſe of 
Commons won't grant them this upon their petition, becauſe 
they have often refuſed them ; they think that the majority of the 
people (I do not ſay that they think right) but they think the 
majority of the people are or may be with them; they ſay, they 
wiſh to collect the ſenſe of the majority of the people; they there- 
fore wiſh that a Convention of Delegates from different parts 
of the Country ſhould be called, by whom they ſhould firſt collect 
what was the ſenſe of the people by whom they were delegated; 
and if it appears to be what they contend it is, that it ſhall then 
be .communicated to Parliament.---This it is ſaid is mere pre- 
rext. | 

Now, let us examine it in its parts.--- The firſt propoſition is, vt 
that the Houſe of Commons is corrupt---I do not mean to ſay 
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that the Houſe: of Commons is corrupt; but I am examining 910 
whether Mr. Hardy, who has pinned his faith upon the Duke of =4 
1 


Richmond, has not ground for ſaying ſo, and that that corruption 
proceeds from the want of a proper repreſentation of the people TY 
in the Houſe of Commons. What does the Duke of Richmond a. 
ſay upon that ſubject ?---He ſays, in his Letter to Col. Sharman, 


« The leſſer Reform has been attempted with every poſſible N 
« advantage in its favour, not only from the zealous ſupport of 7 
« the advocates for a more effectual one, but from the aſſiſtance? it 
« of men of great weight, both in and out of power ; but with = 
« all temperaments and helps it has failed ; not one proſelyte has hi 


« been gained from corruption, nor has the leaſt ray of hope 3 
« been held out, from any quarter, that the Houſe of Commons x * 
4 was inclined to adopt any other mode of reform.“ Why, 7 

then, ( 
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then, it is not a ſuggeſtion firſt of Mr. Hardy and his friends, 
that the Houſe of Commons was corrupt, and that this was the 
means of reforming it; his great prototype the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the man whoſe precepts he has followed, and whoſe diſciple 
ke is, told him, in expreſs terms, that the Houſe of Commons 
is corrupt, and that that corruption proceeds from the people 
not being properly repreſented in the Houſe of Commons. 'The 
remedy, then, that is to be applied to this, is, in the opinion of 
Mr. Hardy and his friends, Annual Parliaments and Univerſal 
Suffrage. Why, what does the mne 
that ſubject ? He ſays, 
« From every day's experience to the preſent hour, I am 
more and more convinced, that the reſtoring the right of 
| voting univerſally to every man not incapacitated by nature for 
« want of reaſon, or by law by the commiſſion of crimes, to- 
« gether with annual elections, is the only reform that can be 
« eftetual and permanent: I am further convinced that it is the 
«© only reform that is practicable.“ 
, « All other plans that are of a palliative nature, have been 
5 « found inſufficient to intereſt and animate the body of the people, 
from whoſe earneſtneſs alone any reform can be expected.--- 
4 « A long excluſion from any ſhare in the legiſlature of their 
« their country, has rendered the great maſs of the people in- 
different whether the monopoly that ſubliſts, continues in the 
of « hands of a more or leſs extended company, or whether it 
« © is divided by them into ſhares of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt 
Je « proportions ; the public feels itſelf unconcered in theſe con- 
nd « teſts, except as to the oppreſſions it endures, and the exactions 
_ « it ſuffers, which it knows muſt continue ſo long as the people 
le remain deprived of all controul over their repreſentatives.” 
« What I call for,” he ſays, © is, not conveniency, but right; if 
« it is not a maxim of our Conſtitution, that a Britiſh ſubject is 
ih to be governed only by laws to which he has conſented by 
has “ himſelf, or his repreſentative, we ſhould inſtantly abandon the 
« error ; but if it is the eſſential of freedom, founded on the eternal 
ons I © Principles of juſtice and wiſdom, and our unalienable birth- 
'by, right, we ſhould not heſitate in aſſerting it, Let us, then, but 
Vor. IV, L « determing 
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. determine to act upon this broad principle of giving to every 
“ man his own, and we ſhall immediately get rid of all the per- 
« plexities to which the narrow notions of partiality and ex- 
« excluſion muſt ever be ſubject.“ ; 

Now it is objected to Mr. Hardy, that this idea of the cor- 
ruption of the Houſe of Commons, corruption proceeding from 
an improper repreſentation there---that this idea of reforming 
Parliament by Annual Election, is all pretext. —W hat founda- 
tion is there for that, when you have heard from twenty witneſſes 
in the cauſe, that Mr. Hardy has over and over again ſaid, he 
forms himſelf upon the Duke of Richmond's plan, which he 
wiſhes to be carried into execution; that that is his only object; 
and when this, which he profeſſes in all his letters, which ap- 
pears to be in fact the object he is purſuing, is, in terms, the Re- 
form which the Duke of Richmond by a publication recommends 
to the people to adopt. 

Then, Gentlemen, we have got this length that the cor- 
ruption of Parliament is not a thought of Mr. Hardy's that the 
cauſe of that corruption is not a thought of Mr. Hardy's —that 
the means by which that corruption might be remedied is not 
a thought of Mr. Hardy's ; they are all the thoughts of the Duke 
of Richmond, ſupported by theſe reaſons which you heard read 
while his Grace was in Court.—I have ſtated to you what the 
immediate means were—Annual Parkaments, and Univerſal 
Suffrage.----The next thing to be conſidered is, how that Re- 
form was to be effected. Mr. Hardy thinks—but that is faid to 
be pretext—that it may be effected, and he meant to effect it, by 
a Convention of the people, and by collecting the ſenſe of the 
people from that Convention.----What does the Duke of Rich- 
mond fay upon that ſubje&t ?—He fays, (The weight of cor- 
« ruption has cruſhed this more gentle” —ſpeaking of a leſſer 
reform “ as it would have defeated any more efficacious plan in 
the fame circumſtances; from that quarter, therefore, I have 
nothing to hope—it'is from the people at large that I expect 
* any good.” Why, then, when ſuch a man as the Duke of 
Richmond tells the public that Parliament has been petitioned 
ſv often for this redreſs, that they will not grant it; when he 
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tells them that he ſtill expects this to be granted, and tells them 
that it is from the people at large only that he expects it will be 
obtained, how is this man at the bar to underſtand the Duke of 
Richmond ?—What was the mildeſt ſenſe he could put upon his 
words ?---From the people at large the Duke of Richmond ex- 
pects this Reform—he does not expect it from the Parliament 

he knows the Parliament won't grant it; but he expects it from 

the people. Then the people muſt have ſome lawful means of 
promoting it.— I think the moſt rational, I think the moſt 
peaceable, I think the moſt conſtitutional conſtruction that can be 
put upon that expreſſion, is, that it is to be expected from the 
ſenſe of the people at large, firſt collected, and then conveyed to 

the Houſe of Commons. not acting by force; unqueſtionably, 

the Duke of Richmond could never mean that; but he expected 

this Reform from the people at large, becauſe he hoped that they 

would declare publicly what their wiſhes were, and that thoſe 

wiſhes, being communicated to the Houſe of Commons, would 

produce the Reform which he wiſhed to fee effected. 

Gentlemen, I think this is fair reaſoning ; I think this muft 
be the eonſtruction which you will put upon the Duke of Rich- 
mond's Letter :---It cannot be ſaid that a man poſſeffing ſo en- 
lightened a mind, and holding ſuch a rank in the State, as the 
noble Duke, meant by this Letter to Colonel Sharman, to in- 
Cite the people to take up arms againſt their Government, and 
to enforce that which would otherwiſe be denied to them. He 
muſt be underſtood, therefore, to have expected that the people at 
arge, by their opinions being collected, and thoſe opinions being 
communicated to the Legiſlature, would produce that Reform for 
which he was fo zealous an advocate. 

What, then, has been the conduct of the priſoner, as teſtified 
by every part of the evidence in this cauſe? That he uniformly 
ated upon the Duke of Richmond's plan; that he purſued that only 
which the Duke of Richmond wiſhed to be carried into effect; that 
he promoted it by the means by which the Duke of Richmond 
wiſhed to ſee it accompliſhed.---Who, then, can ſay that he 
meant any thing further than the Duke of Richmond meant ? 
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Is it not, I will aſk you, poſſible at leaſt to put upon theſe ach 
of the priſoner the conſtruction I put upon the language of the 
Duke of Richmond? Is it not poſſible, upon all theſe acts, that 
his object ſhould have been for the Convention to collect the 
ſenſe of the people, and ſtate it to Parliament? I aſk you firſt, is 
it not poſſible ?—If it be poſſible, and if you find that that was 
the Duke of Richmond's plan, and if you find that this man has 
univerſally declared that his object was only to do that which the 
Duke pointed out in his plan, ſurely you will not then, for the 
ſake of fixing guilt upon him, preſume that he meant more than 
the Duke of Richmond meant---but rather inclining on the ſide 
of innocence-inclining to a man upon whom guilt is not di- 
rectly proved, you will ſay that he meant what the Duke of Rich- 
mond did mean— that he meant this Convention ſhould act as 
the Duke of Richmond meant the people at large ſhould act, by 
collecting the general opinion, and conveying it, not by force of 
arms, but peaceably, to the Houſe of Commons. 

Gentlemen, it is a principle, I think, in the Engliſh law, that, 
when the act of a man is indifferent or doubtful, it ſhould rather 
be attributed to an innocent than a guilty motive.---And I hope 
that we have not loſt ſight of another principle by which Engliſh 
juries have always been governed; namely, that if the act of 
a man be in itſelf indifferent, and there be evidence, ſome having 
a tendency to ſhew it criminal, and ſome innocent, if the former 
does not moſt clearly overweigh the latter, ne will turn 
the ſcale in favour of innocence. 

Wich reſpect to this act of calling a —— it being in 
its nature an innocent act, you heard read a proteſt of ſeveral 
learned Pecrs upon a motion that was made in the Houſe of 
Lords during the preſſure of the American war, when the 
burthens which that war produced were felt heavily by the ſub- 
ject. Lord Shelburne made a motion in the Houſe of Lords, 
the ultimate object of which was to decreaſe thoſe burthens; 
the immediate object was, that a Committee ſhould be called, 
conſiſting neither of placemen nor or penſioners, to enquire 
what unneceflary expences aroſe in the public expenditure--- 

what 
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what unneceſſary places exiſted--what unneceſſary penſions hadbeen 
granted--and to enquire how that expenditure might be leſſened. 

After a long debate, the mation was negatived ; but thoſe who 
were in the minority, if they were weighed not by their number 
but by their merits, would be called a majority :---There was at 
their head the venerable and learned Earl Camden, as great a 
Conſtitutional Lawyer as this Country has ever ſeen, and as firm 
a ſupporter of its Conſtitution. There were many more, ſome 
of whom are now acting in Adminiſtration---the Duke of Port- 
land, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Rut- 
hnd, the Duke of Devonſhire, Lord Rockingham, Lord Scar- 
borough, and, true to his old principles, the Duke of Rich- 
mond; they were in the minority; the motion was negatived ; 
but they proteſted againſt the negative that was put upon that 
motion; they aſſigned their reaſons to the public---they wiſhed 
to hand down to poſterity their reaſons for thinking that that 
Committee ought to have been inſtituted, and that enquiry ſet on 
foot ; and the fourth reaſon which they aſſign is this ;— 

We are further impelled to preis this motion, becauſe the 
© object of it has been ſeconded and called for by a conſiderable 
© majority of the people, who are aſſociating fer this purpoſe, and 
E ſeem determined to purſue it by every legal and conſtitutional 
method that can be deviſed for its ſucceſs.” ---There you have 
Lord Camden's authority, that the people may legally and con- 
ſtitutionally aſſociate for the purpoſe of obtaining an end which 
appears to them publicly beneficial And however ſome may 
« affect to be alarmed, as if ſuch aſſociations tended to diſturb 
the peace, or encroach upon the delegated power of the other 
* Houſe, we are perſuaded it has no other view but to collect the 
« ſenſe of the people, and to inform the whole body of the Re- 
b- « preſentatives what are the ſentiments of the whole body of 
IS, e their Conſtituents.” 

$3 Then this learned and noble Lord afferts the collecting the 
d, WW fenſe of the people at large to be the object of the aſſociations of 
re che people; that the object of thoſe aſſociations is to communi- 
— cate to the whole body of the Repreſentatives what are the 
t opinions of the whole body of their Conſtituents.---That was the 
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object of the man who ſtands at your bar; that was the object of 
all thoſe who ated with him; they meant to call, not an aſſo- 
ciation of the whole people, but ſomething lefs tumultuous---a 
Convention of Delegates ſent by the people at large, by whoſe 
means they might collect what were the opinions of the whole 
body of their Conſtituents, and might, by the fame organ, com- 
municate them to the whole body of their Repreſentatives.— 
« And if it be aſked what further is ta be done if theſe petitions 
<« are rejected, the beſt anſwer is, that the caſe cannot be ſup- 
« poſed; for although, upon a few ſeparate petitions, it may 
« be fairly ſaid that the other Houſe ought not to be decided by 
« a part only of their Conſtituents, yet it cannot be preſumed 
« they will act in defiance of the united wiſhes of the whole 
« people, or indeed of any great and notorious majority.“ — 
Then here I get another ſtep ;—Separate petitions had been re- 
jected; ſeparate petitions might be rejected; the Houfe of Com- 
mons might not feel it neceſſary to attend to ſeparate petitions ; 
but if a petition could be got from theſe general aſſociations of 
the people, ſuch a petition would be legal and conſtitutional, and, 
according to the opinion of Lord Camden, ought to be attended 
to---ought to have ſo much weight, in his eſtimation, that it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that ſo wiſe a body as the Houſe of Commons 
would not yield to it. 

Gentlemen, is that illegal to which Lord Camden, fo great 
a Lawyer, gives ſuch an effect when he ſtates, that petitions 
offered by the general aſſociations of the people, ought to be at- 
tended to by the Houſe of Commons, and that it is inconſiſtent 
with their wiſdom to reject them ?---Does not he, by this proteſt, 
hold out to the public, that, when ſeparate petitions are rejected, 
the object of which is thought canducive to the public good, 
it is the right of the people to aſſociate for that public good, 
and, being aſſociated, to preſent ſuch petitions as Lord Camden 
tells them are not likely to be rejected ? 

4 It is admitted that the Houſe of Commons have a power to 
vote as they think fit, but it is not poſſible to conceive that ſo 
« wiſean aſſembly will ever beraſh enough to reject ſuch petitions, 
« and * that means cauſe this dangerous queſtion to be ſtarted, 
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4 and agitated whether they have not broke their truſt? The voice 
« of the people will certainly be complied with; Miniſters may, as 
« they ſeem to have done in a recent inſtance, deprive any man 
« of what he holds, at their pleaſure, for preſuming to exerciſe his 
« undoubted right of thinking for himſelf on theſe and other public 
« fubjes, but it will not be wiſe in them to treat theſe aſſocia- 
« tions with contempt, or call them by the invidious name of 
faction, a name by which the minority of both Houſes of Par- 
« liament have been fo frequently and fo falſely calumniated, be- 
« cauſe the name fo applied, will recoil back upon themſelves, 
« when acting againſt the general ſenſe of the nation, nor will 
they be able to repreſent theſe numbers, ſo reſpectful in rank 
« and property, as they did but too ſucceſsfylly the diſcontented 
Americans, as a mob of indigent and ſeditious incendiaries, be- 
« becauſe the people to whom this is addreſſed, are the very peo- 
« ple that are abuſed, and eyery man bears within himſelf the 
t teſtimony of its falſhood,” 
Gentlemen, my reaſon for bringing forward this proteſt to you, 
is that you may ſee that it has been the opinion of great and en- 
lightened men in this Country, that affociations of the people for 
the purpoſe of obtaining that which they conceive to be a redreſs 
of a national grievance, are not only lawful but commendable; 
for if they wits only ſtrictly lawful and were not commendable, 
we ſhould not fee the names of ſuch men as we do ſee at the bot- 


tom of this proteſt, publickly declaring, that becauſe this ap- 


peared to be the voice of the people colleRed in their affociations, 
therefore it was inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of the Houſe of 
Commons to reject the prayer of theſe petitions, 

Now, Gentleman, if this be ſo—if this man at the bar has al- 
ways acted upon the Duke of Richmond's plan—if the Duke of 
Richmond has conſtantly pointed out to him in all his publica- 
tions—(it is not neceſſary for me to go into more than that which 
I have ftated) that there exiſts this corruption in the tate, which 
may be remedied by theſe means—that the people have a right to 
act for themſelves in the way I have ſtated; if it be the opinion 
of men ſo eminent as thoſe, whoſe names you have heard are at 
the bottom of this proteſt, that aſſociations of this ſort ought to be 
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attended to, how is the priſoner implicated in any guilt charged 
upon him in this indictment? Recollect the principle which I 
have ſtated, and which cannot I am ſure be denied, that if you 
can attribute his actions to an innocent motive you ought not to 
aſcribe them to a criminal one defy any man to ſay, that there 
is direct proof, that the priſoner prepared any force for ſupport- 
ing this Convention; and then if you find he has conſtantly de- 
clared that he followed plans of a different nature, if you find that 
general aſſociations for ſuch a purpoſe are lawful, how can you 
ſay, that he who projected only the calling a Convention, for the 
purpoſe of Parliamentary Reform-—who ſtates, that it was for 
the purpoſe of taking into conſideration the proper modes for ob- 
taining a full and fair repreſentation of the people? How can you 
preſume againſt the conſtant tenor of his life—againſt the conſtant 
language he held upon the ſubjet—againſt the conduct of that 
man, whoſe precepts he has conſtantly followed—againſt the doc- 
trine laid down in this proteſt, that aſſociations for this purpoſe 
are legal and conſtitutional? How can you preſume againſt all 
this, that his conduct was not legal and canſtitutional, though 
he alwaws profeſſed to follow the examples of men wha acted legally 
and conſtitutionally; though he profeſſes in his reſolutions to follow 
them only by legal and conſtitutional means? How can you pre- 
ſume that he had that illegal intent which the indictment charges 
him with, namely, that he called this Convention for the pur- 
poſe, by force ot arms, of depoſing the King, and putting him to 
death; that would not be a charitable concluſion—it would not 
be a concluſion to which Engliſhmen have ever upon ſuch evi- 

dence arrived, and I am, ſure therefore that it will not be yours, 
Let me ſuppoſe for a moment, that that noble perſon who, has 
given his evidence in this cauſe, could deſcend from his high 
ſtation, and become the advocate of this priſoner, What would 
he have had to ſay in his defence; would he not fay, Look to 
the origin of this; it was my plan, he is my diſciple, he has fol- 
« lowed my doctrine, he has purſued my principles by the means 
« which I pointed out to him; I told the public that Annual Par- 
« liaments and Univerſal Suffrage, was the only reform to be 
introduced into the Houſe of Commons, which would remove 
+ : « the 
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© the grievances under which we labour! told the public, that” 
« they had a right to aſſemble, and to make their voice heard in 
« the Houſe of Commons; I not only told the public this at thetime 
« when I brought forward my motion, but I left with the public 
« the reaſons which induced me to form this opinion, and theſe 
« reaſons have ſince been operating upon the mind of this man at 
« the bar—his ſins, if he has ſinned, are upon my head; if he has 
« been miſled, he has been miſled by me, he has purſued the ſame 
object, by the ſame means; but (it is ſaid) he has uſed harſh 
language, he has entered into improvident reſolutions. Why 
« he may; he is an ignorant man; his reſolutions may have been 
« improvident; may have been raſn; may have been illegal; his 
“ language may have been ſo—but when I have led him to 
this; when I gave him the principle; when his end is the ſame 
« as mine; when the means he uſes are the ſame: namely, by the 
« intervention of the people; a little indiſcretion; a little vio- 
« lence of language, and even a little illegality, is to be excuſed 
« in a man in his ſituation. 

« T have high rank in the State; I have the advantages of great 


« abilities; great induſtry; education; experience; knowledge; 


“ and an enlightened mind to direct me; I uſed them all, en- 
« deavouring to lead my judgment to a true concluſion, upon 
« what was really ſalutary to the public upon this ſubject; they 


« led me to conclude, that Annual Parliaments and Univerſal 


* Suffrage, were the only means by which the public could be 
« ſaved; and led me alſo to conclude, that the people had a right 
« to Annual Parliaments and Univerſal Suffrage; and that if the 
« Houſe of Commons did not grant them upon private petitions, 
« that to the people was the proper appeal, and the people would 
then make their own voice heard by the Houſe of Commons; 
this I told the poor man; he learned it from me; he has not 
« my advantages; with all theſe advantages I entertained the 
opinion which this man, who has none of them, following me, 
4 entertains ; he has on his ſide nothing but ignorance; it is not 


« wonderful that he ſhould have been convinced by the reaſons. 


4 which I publiſhed, and which induced me to entertain this 
« Opinion of a Convention of the People, nothing on the other 
| | « {ide 
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u fide having, been publiſhed, which could come into his hand; 
ce therefore ſurely it is reaſonable to expect that you will preſume 
« he has acted bona fide, 

« Byt he hav gene greater lengths than I have; well, that may 
& be excuſed in him; he is an ignorant man, he has not the ad- 
« vantages I have; he has not had the advice I might have to 
« follow; he has met, too, with greater provocations than I ever 
« met with; I had a large train of followers in the Houſe of 
« Lords; the propoſitions which I brought forward, were never 
rejected with diſdain and contumely ; I had never the provoca- 
c tion that this man has had from the treatment that he has re- 
« ceived; I will not enquire whether the provocation be well, 
& or ill founded, but it is ſtill provocation which a common mind 
4 was likely to be moved by.“ 

Gentlemen, theſe are the topics which the Duke of Richmond 
himfelf, if he could be placed in my fituation, and argye the cafe 
of the prifoner, would urge to you; but if he felt for a moment 
that this man's life was in danger, his blood would curdle in his 
veins; he would ſhudder at the miſchieſs produced by his publi- 
cation, and wiſh in vain to recall it; he would implore you upan 
his knees, not to find any gyilt in Mr. Hardy, that you would not 
be ready to find in him; he would tell you that the prifoner has 
done nothing which is not imputable to him, nathing which he 
would not have done himſelf; that his principles are the ſame, his 
objects the fame; that the means of attaining theſe objects avowed 
by him, and proved in this cauſe, are the ſame; not a ſingle ex- 
preſſion has been proved upon Mr, Hardy, tending a different 
way, and ſurely, Gentlemen, it is a great excuſe for a man in the 
ſituation of life in which the priſoner ſtands, to urge that he fol- 
lowed the fame object which the Duke of Richmond points out by 
the ſame means; I ſay by the ſame means, becauſe it is not 
proved by that plain direct and manifeſt proof which the ſtatute 
calls for, and which Lord Coke fays is required, that he has 
uſed any other; then permit me to add that the circumſtance of his 
having always avowed an adherence to the plan of the Duke of 
Richmond, ought to lead you to a concluſion, that in this caſe he 
meant not to go beyond it, 

Gentlemeny 
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Gentlemen, what I have troubled you with hitherto, is chiefly 
upon the general evidence of the plan that has been laid before 

0 | 

: Gentlemen, you collected, from an argument which we had in the 
early part of this cauſe, that none of the evidence admitted in it, 
which is not brought perſonally home to Mr. Hardy, ought at all ts 
affect him, otherwiſe than as it may prove (which was the object 
of it) a general conſpiracy in the Country to call together a Can- 
vention which was to be ſupported by force againſt the Government: 
with that view nine tenths of the evidence that has been read was 
admitted, and with that view only; and it was ftated by the court, 
that Mr. Hardy was not to be affected by any of that evidence, any 
further than he might be proved afterwards to be engaged in that 
plot, and to the extent only that he was proved to be engaged in 
jt; namely, in the plot of calling together a Convention for the 


purpoſe of attaining their end againſt the government, by force 


of arms, There is proof enough to ſhew that Mr. Hardy did 
mean that a Convention ſhould be called; he certainly did, and 
I do not diſpute it, but the queſtion for you will be, whether Mr. 
Hardy, the individual ſtanding at your bar, did in his mind in- 
tend that that Convention ſhould act by force againſt the go- 
vernment. 

Now, Gentlemen, I wiſh it were within the compaſs of my 
ability to have ſeparated the evidence, and to have laid diſtinctly 
before you, what evidence does apply to Mr. Hardy, upon this 
point, I admit that his caſe requires it, I admit that his 
Counſel ought to do it; and J have but one excuſe for not doing 
it, which is, that, to the reach of my ability, the thing was im- 
poſſible; though I have had the accidental leifure of a Sunday to 
look into the papers; yet, from not having a copy of a third part 
of the letters that have been produced in evidence, except thoſe 
which are in the. report (and I do not mean to blame any one 
that I have them not) though I endeavoured to do it. I waſted 
a conſiderable portion of my time, and I found it, at laſt, abſolutely 
impraQticable. I muſt, therefore, leave it to you. I truſt to 
your recollection, to the notes which you have taken, and to the 
#ttention you will pay to his Lordſhip, when he comes to ſum up, 
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for diſtinguiſhing how much of this affects Mr. Hardy. In my 
apprehenſion, none of it goes to ſhew, that, in his mind, there 
_ exiſted a deſign of affecting a Reform in the Parliamentary 

Repreſentation, by force, 
You obſerve, Gentlemen, that, in the former part of my 
argument, I contended, that there exiſted no ſuch deſign; if there 
did, which is another part of my argument, there js no colour for 
fixing any thing, as it ſeems to me, upon Mr. Hardy, the 
priſoner. Gentlemen, it js in evidence to you, that Mr. Hardy 
has never been without a ſpy at his elbow; for the laſt two 
years, from the year 1792 till the time that he was apprehended, 
he has never been at any meeting ; he has never been with any 
aſſembly of friends at which there was not preſent ſame perſon, 
who has carried to the cars of Government every thing that was 
faid, by every perſon, at theſe meetings, Is it nat ſingular then, 
that, with the diſpoſition which theſe men had to produce a 
reform (as I admit they had) that nat one ſingle expreſſion, upon 
any occaſion, is proved to have dropped from the mouth of 
Hardy, ſhewing diſreſpect either to the King, or to the Lords? 
But I would not rely much upon that? Is it not alſo ſingular, 
that not even an haſty expreſſion, not an accidental word, has 
ever fallen from him, to ſhew, that it ever was in his con- 
templation to uſe force for any purpoſe ? And is it poſſible, that, 
if he had conceived, in his mind, a deſign of carrying the project 
of that Convention by force, watched as he has been, with ſpies 
_ conſtantly about him, ſome unguarded word ſhauld not, at ſome 
time or ather, have fallen from him, indicating, that he had 
entertained ſuch an intention? You will obſerve, that, though it 
is a part of the evidence of the Crown tq ſhew a general plot, 
and, for that purpoſe, they have gone into general evidence, yet 
you have another queſtion to try; you are to ſay, not only 
whether there was any ſuch plot; but, if there was, whether 
Hardy was an actor in it, and embraced, in his mind, all its 
criminal views? For you are trying his intentions in calling this 
Convention, whether it was the object of his mind, that, when 
called, it ſhould act by force? No matter who meant it, if he 
did not; if that was not the intention of Mr. Hardy, you cannot 
find 
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find him guilty; and, if it was his intention, I do think it utterly 
impoſſible, that going into the hiſtory of his life for two years, 
going into every act of it, attending him at every meeting that 
he ever attended, with ſpies, whoſe ears were open upon all oc- 
caſions, it is utterly impoſſible, I think, that ſome expreſſion, 
ſome unguarded word, ſhould not have fallen from him, ſhewing 
that this was his intention. No fuch word is proved to have 
fallen from him; no expreſſion from which it can be preſumed, 
that he entertained ſuch an idea, Is this according to the 
common courſe of human actions? Does the hiſtory of human 
life furniſh you with a ſingle inſtance of a man, having a certain 
plan in his mind, for two years together, meeting perfons, with 
whom he is ſuppoſed to have been affociated, for the purpoſe of 
carrying that plan into execution, converſing with them upon 
the ſubject which would naturally lead to it, with the utmoſt 
freedom? Suppoſing himſelf not watched; ſuppoſing himſelf to 
be talking with men, in whom he might repoſe the moſt certain 
confidence; do you find any inftance, in the hiſtory of human 
nature, that a man, the moſt artful and wily, through the courſe 
of two whole years, has never in confidence dropt an expreſſion, 
ſhewing he entertained that deſign which was lurking in his 
heart? Does the hiſtory of human nature furniſh you with ſuch 
an inſtance? And, if it does not, ſurely your humanity, your 
good nature will lead you to ſay, that it has not exiſted, for the 
firſt time, in this unfortunate man at the bar. Gentlemen, you 
are trying an act of his mind; you are trying whether it was h7s 
intention to compaſs this end by force; if it were not, whether 
ſuch was the intention of any other perſon is immaterial. Then, 
if he has never ſuffered to eſcape from him an expreſſion, from 
which that can be collected; if all that has fallen from his lips, 
for the laſt two years, has been communicated to thoſe who accuſe 
him, being, as he ſuppoſed himſelf always to be, in company with 
friends and confidents, when he was in company with ſpies, 
ſurely it is too hard to ſay, that he entertained in his mind, during 
all this time, a project, concerning which he never uttered a 
ſyllable, even to thoſe with whom it is pretended that he con- 
ſpired; that is too much for human credulity to give faith to. 

If 
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If Mr. Hardy were a man of profligate manners and diſfipatcd 
life ; if he were a man bkely, from the tenor of his conduct, to 
ruſh into a plan of this ſort; if I could preſume, from his general 
habits, that he was diſpoſed to entertain and to purſue violent 
objects, by violent means, there might be ſomething in this caſe; 
but you have heard the character that has been given of him.— 
I think I never heard fo univerſal and complete a character given 
by fo many perſons, of an individual in his fituation, in my life. 
All farts of perſons have been called to you; his neighbours, his 
friends; thoſe with whom he lived in intimacy ; thoſe of the ſame 
buſineſs: with himſelf ; ſome his countrymen; ſome not; all of 
them, concur in faying, that he is a man of the moſt amiable diſ- 
poſition, and reſpectable character; that he is a man of the moſt 
-peaccable mind; that he is the laſt man in the world whom they 
ſhould ever think capable of entertaining ſuch a project as is now 
imputed to him. 

The Miniſter whom he attends has been called; he not only 
fays, that his conduct in life has been exemplary, his manners 
amiable and peaceable, but he tells you, that, converſing with 
him upon political ſubjects, he endeavoured to draw from him 
what his object was, and the means by which he meant to attain 
that object; that he always told him, it was Parliamentary Reform, 
-upon the Duke of Richmond's plan, and that the means by which 
be meant to obtain that object were peaceable. You obſerve, 
that theſe witneſſes, whom we called to his character, were not 
all people of his way of thinking, but that ſome had differed with 
him in politics. I believe that is in evidence. I know, how- 
ever, the fact to be ſo. They all concurred in ſaying, that, 
during all the time-they have known him, ſome for twenty years, 
his maſters whom he ſerved, all 2 in ſaying, a better 
character never belonged to man. 

Gentlemen, this is a caſe in which, of all others, a e 
character ought to weigh; becauſe this is a caſe in which you 
are trying the act of the priſoner's mind; in which you are 
trying, whether he had conſpired with others to pull down this 
Government by force? Whether he was ready to'take arms in 
his own hand, and attack the eſtabliſhed Powers of the Country! 
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That is the queſtion you are to try; and, if you find any thing 
ſhort of that; if you do not find, that it was the deſign of 
Mr. Hardy to attack the Government by farce, through the 
means of a Convention, it is impoſſible you ſhould find him 
ler. | 
1 Gentlemen, ſurely this character ought to weigh; 
ſurely a man of ſuch peaceable manners as belong to him, ought 
not lightly to be preſumed capable of ſuch an act; and when 
you add, too, that his conduct has been moſt diligently ſcrutinized, 
for two years, in a manner which no man could be aware of; 
when you find, that they are acquainted with every thought of his 


| mind, that has found expreſſion by his tongue, and that no word 


has ever fallen from him, indicating a criminal intention, it is 
not too much to expect you to ſay, that, whatever other men may 
have intended upon this ſubject, he had not thoſe views which 
are imputed to him, and therefore ought to have your verdict in 
his favour. ; ; 
Gentlemen, let me .remind you again of what the point is 
which you have to try it is, whether Mr. Hardy, at the time 
he concurred in the refolution for calling this Convention, did 
himſelf perſonally mean, that the Convention, being called, ſhould 
act by force of arms againſt the Government? That is the point 
which you have to try— Mr. Hardy's life has been ſifted. —lt is 
not proved, that, through the whole courſe of it, converſing with 
men upon the ſubject of this intended Convention, and of the 
Parliamentary Reform meant to be effected by it, he ever dropped 
a ſingle expreſſion, from which it can be collected, that he meant 
to uſe force; if he did not mean to uſe force, he muſt be acquitted 
of the charge now brought againſt him.—That he did not, I 
think this evidence goes fully to the proof of; and, therefore, 
I truſt in God that you will give him your Verdict of Ac- 
quittal, x 51275 
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Mr. Solictrox GENERAL. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips Gentlemen of the Jury, 

- The defence of the priſoner being now cloſed, it is my duty 
to addreſs you in reply to what has fallen from the Counſel, and 
for the purpoſe of (in ſome degree) ſumming up the evidence 
that has been given, You have no doubt been imprefled with 
the very able and 'very powerful ſpeech which you have laſt 
heard delivered; and I am happy in the opportunity of congra- 
tulating myſelf, and the profeſſion, upon the exertions of abi- 
lities which I think have been equal to any which I have ever 
witneſſed. The priſoner, I am ſure, has'been moſt ably de- 
fended ; and if the defence is unequal to the purpoſe, it is becauſe 
his caſe is indefencible, and not becauſe full juſtice has not been 
done to him. | | 

I muſt confeſs, however, that with reſpect to one thing which 
fell from the leading Counſel for the priſoner, and which was 
repeated in the. courſe of what he faid to you Gentlemen, I felt 
great ſurpriſe. I refer to what he ſaid when he talked to you of 
the policy of a verdict—I have ever been taught to think that a 
Jury of Engliſhmen, ſworn to decide upon the life of their 
fellow Engliſhman, are to decide only according to the truth of 
the caſe which is made out in evidence before them, without 
turning aſide to the right, or to the left, keeping perpetually the 
dire& courſe, and attending only to the evidence before them, 
the law as it affects that evidence, and what is the concluſion 
which they ought to come to, without entering into a conſidera- 
tion, either on the one ſide or the other, of any political cir- 
cumſtances whatever; and much ſhould we have to lament, it 
political circumſtances, or any circumſtances beyond the parti- 
cular caſe before the Jury, ſhould in any degree weigh with 
them. The trial by Jury is the great ſafety of the State itſcl!, 
and of every individual member. If we ſuffer it to be perverted 
one way, or the other, we remove from the Conſtitution of the 


Government the great controul which the people of this country 
; have 
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have feſerved in their own hands; that controul which prev 


vented the tyranny of a Cromwell from reaching to ſuch extent as 
it might have done, which firſt ſhook James the Second upon his 
throne, and which at all times has preſerved; and which at all 
times will, I truſt, be found ſufficient to preſerve the rights 
and — of the _— as well as the Conſtitution of the 
State. 

ane eee e e e he: perth» 
cular caſe, and beyond the miſchief that may ariſe from crimes 
going unpuniſhed, in whatever way the verdi& is given, no 
great inconvenience can reſult j but in caſes which ſo greatly 
affect the State as the charge of High Treaſon does, the ſafety 
of the State itſelf may be fatally involved—But it is your duty 
to diſcard even that conſideration; You are ſimply to give your 
verdi& according to that which in your conſeiences you ſhall he- 
lieve to be the truth of the caſe, as made out to you na 
and wholly to diſcard every other conſideration 

Gentlemen, in following my learned friends, who have ap= 
peared as Counſel for the priſoner, I have conſiderable difficulty 
—a difficulty which, perhaps, in ſome degree the caſe impoſes 
upon me, but I think thus far appears clear, that they have not 
attempted to invalidate the truth of any one important fact, but 
as far as I am able to judge, the truth of every important fact 
ſands, in effect, admitted upon the defence which the priſoner's 
Counſel have made; They have endeavoured tw qualify ; they 
have endeavoured to throw ſome obloquiy upon particular wit- 
neſſes; but I think you will obſerve; that, upon the whole, eyery 
attempt of that ſort (in fome reſpects, perhaps, juſtly founded), 
but every attempt of that fort has failed of ſhaking: the main 


great points of the caſe. On the contrary, my learned friends, 


with a great degree of judgment, have omitted even to touch 
upon ſome of the ſtrong parts of the caſe, I would alſo obſerve 
that the facts which have been ſtated by the witneſſes who have 


given parol teſtimony, are facts in general to which great num- 


bers were alſo privy, which might, therefore, be contradicted 
by great numbers, if they had not been truly ſtated by the 
witneſſes, and, therefore, you have the ſtrongeſt ground for pre- 

Vol. IV. M ſuming 
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fuming that it was impoſſible by the production of any wit. 
neſſes againſt them to touch theſe facts. With reſpect to one 
of them, which I obſerve was particularly noticed by Mr, 
Gibbs, I mean what paſſed on the ad of May, where he choſe 
to ſuppoſe there might be a conſiderable degree of difficulty in 
finding out what queſtions to aſk the witneſs, or finding out 
perſons who could give evidence to contradict him, I believe 
there were at the moment ſeveral Gentlemen in Court who were 
preſent upon that occaſion, one of them an Officer of the Court, 
whom I have ſeen here conſtantly during the trial, who fat next 
Mr. Horne Tooke at that meeting, and who could have con- 
tradicted Mr. Groves, if he had faid any thing untrue. With 
reſpect to ſome part of what has been urged by my learned 
friends, I really have thought it an attack upon Mr. Burke, the 
Duke of Richmond, his Majeſty's Miniſtry, the Conſtitution 
itſelf, rather than a defence of the priſoner at the bar. Al 
theſe conſiderations, it appears to me, ought to be thrown en- 
tirely out of the caſe. You are merely to decide upon the evi- 
dence before you, and upon that evidence as jt applies to the 
priſoner. Conceiving, therefore, that my friends have not been 
able materially to ſhake any af the important facts of the caſe, 
I ſhall very ſhortly take a view of the law of the caſe, and con- 
ſider it with reference to what appears to me to be the ſtriking 
and leading facts. But it is neceſſary firſt to obſerve, that 
| the meaning and intention of the acts imputed to the priſoner are 
more queſtioned than the acts themſelves, it may be important 
a little to attend to the evidence as it may appear to imput: 
that meaning and intent to him, in common with a great num- 
ber of other perſons. It did not enter into the mind of the 
Attorney General when he opened this caſe to you, to imputc 
to the great maſs of people concerned in theſe tranſactions any 
. ſuch meaning or intent as he imputes to the priſoner at the bar. 
He conceived, on the contrary, that the proceedings were, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, a ſyſtem of fraud and deception; always pro- 

| fefling one thing, and really meaning another; confining the 
knowledge of their true meaning and intent to a few perſons, 
who were the directors and the leaders of the whole, who had 
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the whole buſineſs in effect under their management. If this 
were matter of doubt with us before the cauſe was opened, we 
can have no doubt of it now. It is impoſſible to doubt that 
there was great ſecrecy in parts of the tranſaction, that a few 
tranſacted the whole, and that the reſt blindly ſubmitted to what 
courſe they directed. 

Gentlemen, the whole croſs- examination of the Sheffield wit- 
neſſes, and the whole of the original examination of the wit- 
neſſes for the priſoner, and their croſs- examination, ſeems to me 
to ſhew, that a vaſt majority of the perſons who were engaged 
in the tranſactions which have been brought before you for 
diſcuſſion, have been perſons who implicitly gave up their judg- 
ment to their leaders, You will recollect the manner in which 
Broomhead deſcribed it. He faid, © they liſtened to their great 
© orators,*as to their guides and directors; they had not the 
“% vanity to think that they could form a proper plan of pro | 
« ceeding ; they, therefore, paſſed a ſtring of reſolutions,” as 
Broomhead diſtinctly ſtated, © in compliment to thoſe who drew 
« them up, believing thoſe perſons to be men of knowledge, 
« and having confidence in their judgment.” Some of them 
appear, through à perfect inattention, merely to have done as 
others did; and Dowling, you will recolle&, in ſpeaking of the 
tranſactions at Chalk Farm, ſaid, that when the reſolutions were 
read, and ſpeeches made, he was at ſuch a diſtance he could not 
hear what was ſaid, but gave his vote in conſequence of ſeeing 
all the reſt vote. Some of them deſcribed themſelves as being 
totally inattentive. .You will recolle&t Archibald Hunter, a 
man who deſcribed himſelf at laſt, as having been a hair- dreſſer 
and perfumer ; but who had, as he repreſented, forgotten what 
trade he had been of before he lived upon his means. He ſtated 
that he heard the reſolutions at Chalk Farm and the Globe 
Tavern read, but he did not vote; he took no part in them; 


and he ſaid of himſelf, that this aroſe merely from the inattention 


which pervades his whole conduct. I can eaſily believe 
many other perſons were as inattentive as this man was, and 
gaged as he did in ſuch Societies as this, without adverting to 
conſequences. It is indeed miſerable, that there ſhould be ſuch 
| M 2 men, 
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ten, but more miſerable that there ſhould be perſons who take 
upon them to lead ſuch men, and to decide for them upon acts 
which are, unqueſtionably, at leaſt of great importance, not 
only to thoſe men themſelves, but to every other man who lives 
in this country, For inattentive men, like theſe, might be led 
to the moſt violent meaſures, without in the leaſt Judging for 
thernſelves upon the ſubject. 

Gentlemen, almoſt every one of the witneſſes who were pro- 
duced on the part of the priſoner from the London Correſpond- 
ing Society (for I think there is only one from the Conſtitutional 
Society) but almoſt every one of the witneſſes for the priſoner 
from the London Correſponding Society has been of this de- 
ſcription; and the only witneſs who was of the Conftitutional 
Society, was Mr. Wills, the dancing-maſter, who was a mem- 
ber of both Societies. He ſaid he was little acquainted with 
their proceedings; he never looked into their books, though it 
appeared that the books of the Conſtitutional Society conſtantly 
lay upon their table; he never heard of a Secret Committee, or 
a Committee of Correſpondence, till he read it in the newi- 
papers, though it has been proved that the whole buſineſs was 
tranſacted by the Committee of Correſpondence, or Secret Com- 
mittee, ' That Committee was not, indeed, originally named 
a Secret Committee, but it got that name, as a nick name, from 
all its proceedings being ſecret ; and finally it got that name from 
its very members, Upon the whole of the evidence of Wills, you 
muſt bo perſuaded that he was not a man whom they would have 
ſought as a member of either of the Societies from any other mo- 
tive, than that he appeared very willing to part with his money, 
and probably was in better circumftances than moſt of them were. 
' The producing witneſſes of this kind is a ftrong cir- 
cumſtance; becauſe if they had meant that the tranſactions 
bf the London Correſponding Society ſhould be openly ex- 
amined; if they had thought the tranfactions of that Society 
could bear the face of open day, would they not have brought 
the acting men, the managers of the Society, thoſe men who 
had been Delegates, who had been of the Committees, fo far as 


they were not directly — in the accufation now made. 
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But nat one man is brought forward, who has. gyer been I 


regular, conſtant attendant of the London Correſponding Society; | 


for, to the beſt of my recollection, the greater part of thoſe they 
did bring, had not attended the ſociety for a conſiderable time 
before the priſoner was taken up; ſo that with all the recent 
tranfactions they were utterly unaequainted. According to my 
recollection, Dowling and, Hunter were the only perſons. who 
had been preſent at any of the recent tranſactions, and they could 
give no account of them, Hunter from his inattention ; and 
Dowling did not admit, that he had been any where but at Chalk 
Farm, and he did not hear what paſſed there, 

There'were, however, among the perſons thus deluded, ſome 

men of more obſervation, or better underſtanding ; and this I 
particularly apply to one of the Sheffield witneſſes; a man of the 
name of Widdiſon. Vou will recollect the circumſtances under 
which he gave his evidene2, and the temper with which he gave 
it. For I muſt beg to deny what is aſſerted by the Counſel for 
the priſoner, that you are to give equal credit ta every part of 
what a witneſs ſays. When a Jury perceives, that a witneſs. has 
a bias upon his mind, they are to try his credit, according 40 
that bias, —It would, unqueſtionably, be neceſſary todo fo, if his 
bias aroſe from any other cauſe; but, if it aroſe from prejudice, 
you are, neyertheleſs, to weigh that circumſtance, and ſee how 
it affects his credit, For the moſt honeſt man in the world 
would be miſled by that kind of bias; and when you hear perſops 
giving their evidence, and perceiye, from the manner in which 
they give it, and from the terms which they uſe, that they have, a 
bias upon their minds, you are to determine which way that 
bias lies, and to giye a due degree of credit to their teſtimony, 
having regard to the probable effect of that bias, 

Gentlemen, Widdiſon ſtates that which muſt induce you,ta 
think, that he had, at length, ſeen thrqugh the yeil which covered 
theſe proceedings, For Widdiſon ſtates, that he had agreed 
in opinion with Yorke; that ſome few weeks befare Yorke left 
Sheffield, he had a converſation with him abqut, Univerſal 
Suffrage; he told Yorke, he thqught that was going too far, and 
that he would haye nothing more to do with it, What cguld 
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have made this alteration in the mind of Widdiſon, if he had not 
perceived, as the matter developed itſelf, things which were con- 
cealed from him before? As he ſaw further into the buſineſs, 
be thought he ſaw danger in it, and therefore he would have no- 
thing more to do with it. 

Gentlemen, you will recolle& that Widdiſon was one of the 

| Sheffield Committee, and yet he never ſaw Daviſon's letter about 
the pikes —Now that is an extremely ſtriking circumſtance; 
| becauſe it ſhews, that thoſe who had the management of affairs, 
at Sheffield, began to find that Widdiſon did ſee a little into the 
buſineſs, and therefore that very important letter was not com- 
municated to him.—] think you will likewiſe ſee, that Broomhead 
began to have a few ſcruples upon the ſubjeR, by the nature of 
his evidence. You obſerve, he knew nothing of this letter. 
The letter originally propoſed, that Mr. Hardy ſhould ſend his 
addreſs, with reſpe& to the pikes, to Broomhead. Broomhead's 
name is ſtruck out, and Moody's inſerted in the ſtead of it. 
Whence could that ariſe? Broomhead was a very obſcure man, 
and it was not likely much ſuſpicion ſhould ariſe from his name. 
They find out a man, who, from his own deſcription of himſelf, 

;F was not likely to know any thing of the matter, and he ſuffered 
| his name to be uſed, without any conſideration whatever of the 

conſequences, 

Gentlemen, it ſtrikes me, 10 I think, when I come to 
examine it, you will be equally perſuaded, that the whole of 
that tranſaction, with reſpe& to the pikes, at Sheffield, was an 
impoſition upon the minds of the people there. For what was 
the caſe? The alarm was ſpread—how, God knows—but an 
alarm was ſpread, that the Ariſtocrats, as they called them, were 
going to arm againſt them, and to diſperſe their meetings. For 
you ave told that Yorke, Gale, and Daviſon,—and you recollect 

B that Cale has abſconded, as has been proved in the cauſe, and fo 
has DNaviſon—Yorke, Gale, and Daviſon, tell them, that it was 
lawful for them to have arms; that they were entitled, by the Bill 
of Rights, to have arms for their defence; that this Ariſtocratic 
party would certainly attack them, and therefore they ought to 
provide arms. It is 2 that ſuch diſcourſe had been held at 
| 1 Sheffield; 
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Sheffield ; it is clear, that, in conſequence of that diſcourſe, the 
minds of theſe people had been agitated with the idea of a civil 
commotion 3 that they were afraid of ſome attack upon them- 
ſelves; and, under that impreſſion, they had provided themſelves 
with pikes. Widdiſon always ſaid, he would have nothing to do 
with it; and you will likewiſe remember, that Broomhead told 
you, there were expreſſions of Mr. Yorke, which he recollected, 
. Gant Be EY 
uſed. 


o 
they ſhould be alarmed to a great degree to induce them to arm 
themſelves, under pretence of defending themſelves ; but when 
they were once armed, of what importance was it, whether the 
ground upon which they had been induced to arm, was to defend 
themſelves, or not? If they had the arms in their hands, they 
might uſe them. offenſively, as well as defenſively. That the 
perſons who had the direction of the buſineſs muſt very well 
know, and they were not perſons of inferior underſtandings. 
Mr. Yorke has been deſcribed as a perſon of very ſuperior 
underſtanding. He well knew, that, if thoſe perſons apprehended 
any injury to themſelves, an application to a Magiſtrate would 
have tended moſt effectually to their protection; but he never 
told them to make that application. He never told them, © If 
you are afraid of having your houſes burnt, or of being in- 
4 ſulted in any way, apply to a Magiſtrate for protection.“ 
No; he rather choſe to make an impreſſion upon their minds by 
what had paſſed from the Church and King party. I can eaſily 
conceive, that a violent party might have done very improper 
things, and very blameable; but uſe is made of that to induce 
theſe men to arm themſelves; and that idea being once enter- 
tained, you can eaſily conceive to what length it might be carried, 
particularly when you recolle& what dropped from one of the 
witneſſes for the priſoner—that there was no difficulty whatever, 
when the plan was once ſettled, of having ten thouſand pikes 
forged at Sheffield, in one day; therefore, all that was wanted 
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ſo that they might know what ſart of thing to ordet; that the 
price, which is = very cheap one, ſhould be fixed, and the other 
little circumſtinces arranged, of. the length of the pale, and the 
materials vf which it way $6 be made; and then a very few days 
would have armed a very latge body af men, at Sheffield, with 
theſe pikes ; and a body, ſo-armed, might have been uſed in the 
niariner which you will renollect Y orke {tated to Broombead, and 
in which.thoſe ha governed them were well diſpoſed to uf 
them; namely, that rather than be trampled upon, in the way in 
which they wore ſuppoſed t be tranipled upon, he would have 
gone, at their hend, to Landon. A bady of ten thouſund men, 
with pikes, thus led, might have been like the Marſellois you 
have 1d often Heard of, ho haye acted, at Paris, i in a manner not 
1 to humanit 7. 

\ Gentlemen, in conſequence: of this plan of band and of thi 
eredulity, you will remembet, that motinns were made on purpoſ 
to be rejected, That his been clearly proved in the tranſactions 
at Sheffizid. . The motion to petition Parliament was made, un- 
queſtionahly, fot the ſimple and only purpaſe of being rejected, 
in order to its being the, fuundation of the ſubſequent proceed- 
ings . Do men mean to act fairly and honeſtly, who act in that 
way? And did the body of people, who attended upon that oc- 
taſibng. know, that that was a contrivance ? The evidence has 
diſtinotly ſhewn to yau, that they did not know that it was 2 
comtrivance, When theſe men publiſhed to the world, in the 
printed proceedings af what paſſed at Sheffield, that a motion had 
buen made for a petitiqn to Parliament, and had been rejected, 
and fo on, was it not held but ta the world as a fair bona fide pro- 
ceeding? That the motiqn bad been made; and rejected, becauſe 
there were reaſons for rejecting it? Whereas, in truth, and in 
fact, no ſuch diſcuſſion ever took place; it was determined on 
before hand ; it was made for the purpoſe of being rejected; and 
then, heing rejected, other proceedings were directly to follow. 
I think, alſo, there can be little room to doubt, though there is 
not direct proof of it, that the proceedings, at Sheffield, were 
| prunes before the meeting was Ws They were printed, cer- 

| tainly, 
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tainly, according to the account which Broomhead gave, as nearly 
as poſſible to the time; ſo that they muſt — 9 —— | 
3 before the meeting was actually held. 
The proceedings at the Globe Tavern, you 4 
printedꝭ to be delivered on the cighteenth ; whereas the meeting 
was not till the twenticth, So it was determined before-hand, 
that certain reſolutions ſhould be pafled ; that certain things 
ſhould be done; the whole proceedings which actually paſſed at 
the Glabe Tavern, were all contrived before hand, by a knot of 
people; and, being fo contrived, an account of them, deſcribing 
them as having paſſed, was put into the hands of the printer 
and but for an accident, but for the priſoner's happening to come 
in the way, the account would have been diſtributed before the 
proceedings were had; for the printer brought two hundred 
copies to the Globe Tavern, and he was told to carry them back 
again, except a few, which were taken, perhaps, to be delivered 
to a few confidential friends, 
Gentlemen, you will recollect, alſo, that the account of the 
proceedings, at the meeting at Chalk Farm, appeared very carly. 
It does not clearly appear, that the proceedings were printed 
before hand; but they muſt have been all arranged before the 
meeting actually took place. 

It ſeems to me, therefore, Gentlemen, that a ſyſtem has boon 
purſued, which abſol ves a great majority of the perſons, although 
certainly yery blameable in many tranſactions in which they have 
been engaged, from a great part of the highly criminal intent 
| imputed to the priſoner, They acted careleſsly; they acted in- 
| cautiouſly; they gave themſelves up to their leaders—but they 
7 acted without any very diſtinct views of what they were doing; 
| and they acted (many of them) under deluſion, under falſe im- 
| preſſions. One of the witneſſes, from Sheffield, I recollect, who 
was examined this morning (I have unfortunately miſlaid the 
| minutes I took of his evidence) but one of them, I recollect, ſaid, 
] that his object ſolely was, to have things as they were at tie 
: Revolution, in 1688; that glorious event, as he deſcribed it — 
- Now, Gentlemen, let me call to your minds what change has 
) peen made in the Conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons, ſince 
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the Revolution in 1688—ſoon after the Revolution the triennia} 
bill paſſed, and the ſeptennial a& has ſince followed. That is the 
ſole and only change, ſince the Revolution, in the Houſe of 
mons, except ſeveral bills which have had for their object 
exclude from the Houſe of Commons, perſons holding particular 
places under the Crown, and perſons having offices in the col. 
lection of the Revenue, which might be conſidered as making 
them dependant; fo that the alteration in the Houſe of Commons 
ſince the year 1688, muſt be conſidered as rather for the benefit 
of the people, than diſadvantageous to them; and therefore it is 
clear that the ſtatement which had been made to this inan on the 
ſubject, was a mere deluſion upon his ſenſes; it is impoſſible that 
the facts ſhould have been ſtated to him in ſuch a manner as to 
make him fairly comprehend them. And this was not the only 
man who was deceived upon this ſubject; for I think I remember 
another witneſs who ſaid he was for reſtoring the conſtitution, as 
it was in 1688, | | 

Gentlemen, the great majority being thus abſolved from the 
high guilt imputable to the few, the few are involved in a guilt of 
ſtill deeper die; not only the guilt which ariſes from the acts 
which they have committed, but the guilt which ariſes from theu 
having induced others to be participators in thoſe acts; Who did 
not know, or who did not attend to what they were about; or 
who were miſled, deceived, and impoſed upon, by thoſe Who 
took the lead in theſe ſocieties. Among theſe few, the evidence 
has certainly deeply implicated the priſoner at the bar. He can- 
not excuſe himſelf as Broomhead, Dowling, Hunter, Wills, and 
other men of that deſcrigtion, have done. He cannot fay he was 
little acquainted with the proceedings of the ſociety; that he took 
no part; that he voted reſolutions which he never heard. He can- 
not ſay that he never heard of the Committee of Correſpondence, 
of the Secret Committee. The very name—a Secret Com- 
mittee—ſhews that danger was underſtood to be in their mea- 
ſures; even the names of the members of this committee were 
finally unknown to the reſt of the ſociety; and by this con- 
trivance, that the exiſting Committee ſhould be diſſolved, but 
ſhould name their ſucceſſors without making the names of their 
ſucceſſors 
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ſucceſſors known to the reſt of the ſociety. The conſequences 
was, that a body was created, ſuch as I believe never wag-per- 
mitted to exiſt in the government of any ſtate. When this buſi- 
neſs firſt came within my notice, I looked into the conſtitutions 
of thoſe ſtates which have been ſuppoſed to have proviſions of 
this kind, of the moſt extraordinary naturez and I believe the 
Republic of Venice is conſidered as having the moſt extraor- 
dinary. They have no proviſion ſo tyrannical in its nature, or 
which might lead to ſuch dreadful conſequences, as this Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, the very names of whoſe members are un- 
known. 
Zo chat this London Correſponding Sooktty, a little ſtate within 
the ſtate; for ſuch it is, and that is the danger of it, that it is a 
ſtate within the great ſtate, which is always a dangerous thing to 
the community; this London Correſponding Society was given 
up to the moſt deſpotic dominion that was ever exerciſed upon 
men; a dominion over their minds beyond all example; for they 
were led to whatever meaſure their Secret Committee, conſiſting 
of perſons whoſe very names they did not know, might think 
proper to adopt; and that upon grounds of which the reſt of the 
ſociety could have no opportunity of judging. 

Gentlemen, the very exiſtence of that Secret Committee was 
not only in itſelf dangerous, as it tended to blind their followers, 
while they were leading them to the brink of every thing terrible 
before they knew where they were, but it ſhews that the diſpoſi- 
tions and intentions of thoſe who formed it, were dangerous 
beyond a poſſibility of doubt. For how can it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive that their meaſures were ſuch as they pre- 
tended them to be; a fair, an open, and honeſt attempt to remove 
what they conſidered to be an abuſe—how could they conceive it 
was neceſſary for that purpoſe to form ſuch an inſtitution as that 
which I have ſtated to you—ſuch a proceeding needs no ſecrecy ; 
it might have been fairly and openly avowed, as it has been fairly 
and openly avowed. For, Gentlemen, in this Country ſpecu- 
lative opinions upon Government, and upon any other ſubject, if 
they do not immediately tend, by the proceedings taken upon 
chem, by the manner in which they are circulated, and other cir- 
cumſtances, 


(- x72 ) 
ä diſturb the quiet of the State, remain untouched 
If they do tend to diſturb the quiet of: the State, unqueſtionably 
they are neceſſarily an object of animadverſiom; for no State can 
exiſt, if perpetual means are taken tu diſturb the public opinion 
In favour of its Government for upon hat reſts the authority 
of all Governments Government can be adminiſtered, only by a 
few in proportion to the whole bady; nothing can induce obe- 
dience by the many, but an opinion that in ſome way or other 
their good is beſt conſulted by that obedience=»Habits: of obe- 
dience, habits of ſubmiſſion tu particular laws, induce ſubmiffion 
to Governments which we (uſed as we are to the Government 
which the conſtitution & this Country has provided) think terrible, 
That habit of ſubmiſſion induces the inhabitants of + thoſe Coun, 
tries to continue to ſubmit to the inconveniences they experience, 
rather than to endanger their own partitular happineſs by re- 
ſiſtance. But if a ſociety may be formed in a ſtate, with ſuch a 
Secret Committee, accompahied with ſuch circumſtances, it ap- 
pears to me that no ſtate can be ſafe. However wiſely its Go- 
vernment may be conſtituted, however properly that Governmònt 
may be adminiſtered, (ſo far as the impetſtction of the human 
mind admits of Governments being wiſely formed, or wiſely ad- 
miniſtered) yet by lowering it in the public pon, 1 
ment whatever may be deſtro ye. 

Gentlemen, you will recollect that even in the F nh Revolu · 
tion, of which we have heard ſo much; in the conſtitution formed 
by the National Aſſembly of 1791, that aſſembly did not con- 
ceive it poſſible for a ſtate to exiſt unleſs ſome reſtraint was im- 

poſed upon the extravagance of opinions, when in their circula- 
tion they aimed at the deſtruction of the ſtate, That aſſembly alfy 
conceived that a ſtate could not exiſt with ſuch a combination of 
people in the form of clubs, as appears in this caſe.to have been 
eſtabliſhed in this Country; and one of the laſt legacies which they 
left to their ſucceſſors, as the Attorney General obſerved, was.a 
decree (unfortunately never executed) tending to prevent tbe 
dangerous effect of clubs by aſſociation, Alain, and delegation, 
which have ever ſince continued to lend that Country. 

| Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, you will find that in the execution of this platz, 
which I cannot avoid calling a plan of art, of deception, and of 


miſchief, whatever higher name may be attributed to it, the 


priſoner at the bar muſt neceſſarily have been concerned. For he 
was the perſon to whom in the character of Secretary, all the 
papers of the ſociety were to be addreſſed, and he was the perſon 
whoſe ſignature has been affixed to all ſuch papers; and I would 
call to your recollection, Gentlemen, that the very laſt witneſs 
called for the priſoner; Mr. Francis, a gentleman of education, 
and of ſuperior underſtanding; conſidered the priſoner as © a 
man of very good ſenſe; you will particularly recollect he made 
uſe of that expreſſion—you will likewiſe recollect, that the Cler- 
gyman whom he attended, deſcribed him in the ſame way; as 
« a very ſenſible man.” You are not therefore to ſuppoſe that 
he was himſelf a man deluded. Indeed if you attend to the cir- 
cumſtances, it is impoffible you ſhould imagine that he was—you 
will find that Mr. Hardy was at the conſtitution of this Secret 
Committee which did what it pleaſed, communicating to 
the Committee of Delegates, letters or parts of letters, 
or keeping back letters er parts of letters, as they thought 
proper, ſo that all their vaſt communications by correſpon- 
dence with the country ſocieties, was entirely in the hands of 
this ſmall committee, I think of five perſons only—He had alſo 
his private correſpondence and communications, probably un- 
known even to the Secret Committee itſelf. In the very outſet 
of the London Correſponding Society, in the formation of its 
conſtitution, you will recollect, and particularly in the progreſs 
of it, a very myſterious correſpondence between Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Vaughan, and Mr. Horne Tooke—you will recollect the per- 
petual correction in the hand writing of Mr. Horne Tooke, of 
divers papers produced to you; ſo that (Mr. Horne Tooke not 
being a member of the London Correſponding Society) Mr. 
Hardy muſt have acted in communication with him, and proba- 
bly, from every thing that appears, in many inſtances without any 
communication whatever with the reft of the fociety. The 
priſoner's connection with Margarot and Skirving, is alſo myſte · 
rious; and it is perfectly plain that he did not communicate to the 
ritt 3 delegates 
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delegates all that paſied between him and Margarot, and Skiry. 
ing—you will recollect that the firſt plan of ſending delegates to 
the Convention at Edinburgh, which afterwards aſſumed the title 
of the Britiſh Convention, originated in a correſpondence be- 
tween the Priſoner and Skirving, which was expreſsly com- 
municated only to Margarot. It appears by Hardy's letter to 
Skirving of the 5th of October 1793, that Skirving had written to 
Hardy privately, about ſending theſe delegates; that Hardy had com- 
municated it to Margarot; that they wiſhed it to be officially com- 
municated to the ſociety; and the priſoner uſes theſe words, “ with- 
out any ways mentioning that you have written to me privately,” 

Gentlemen, here you ſee was a contrivance to induce the ſend. 
ing delegates from this Country to the Convention which was in- 
tended to be aſſembled at Edinburgh; and by whom is the contri- 
vance ? I do not mean to ſay, that the perſons I am going to name, 
are all the people that were concerned in it; but theyare all whoſe 
names appear in this particular tranſaction; Skirving, Hardy, and 
Margarot; noother perſon appears at all privy to the original idea— 
on the the 5th of October 1793, Hardy writes to Skirving From 
that letter it appears, that there had been a private correſpondence 
between him and Skirving upon this ſubject; that this had been 
communicated only to Margarot; and that Margarot and Hardy, 
conſulting together, determined that it would be proper, that an 
official letter ſhould be written upon the ſubject, which Hardy 
might be able to ſhew to the delegates. If in that official letter 
Skirving had ſtated the fact, that there had been a private corre- 
ſpondence between himſelf and the priſoner upon the ſubject, the 
delegates would have ſaid, (where is that correſpondence ? we 
« have never heard of it before.” Therefore the priſoner tells 
Skirving, do this © without any ways mentioning that you have 
« written to me privately.” Is it not evident from this letter, 
that the previous correſpondence was concealed from the reſt of 
the ſociety, from the Committee of Delegates, even from the 
Committee of Secrecy, as well as the body of the ſociety ; that 
all this was a contrivance between Skirving, Hardy, and Mar- 
garot, for the purpoſe of inducing the ſociety to ſend delegates to 
this Convention. Skirving then ſends up a letter, in a great 
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led the defence for the priſoner, and who entered pretty much at 


Twi 

hurry, ſaying there was no time to be loſt. This the Correſpond- 
ing Society is to communicate to the Conſtitutional Society, and 
delegates are choſen, and are ſent to Edinburgh—Probably this 
was a ſudden thought; and think, when I come to inveſtigate 
the tranſaction more particularly, you will be of opinion that it 
was ſo. But it demonſtrates that the priſoner had the con- 
trivance of all the tranſactions, and particularly of this tranſac- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, if you advert to the correſpondence which took 
place after Margarot and Gerald went to Edinburgh, you will 
ſee that the correſpondence between the priſoner and them be- 
came partly private, and partly of an official nature; and there is 
one letter, of the 8th of December, 1793, in which Margarot 
ſays to Hardy, « You may conſider this as a private letter; but 
« you may read ſuch parts of it as you may think proper, to 
« any member of the Society, eſpecially where it may be pro- 
4 ductive of good.. Gentlemen, this letter ſhews that Mar- 
garot had a perfect confidence in the priſoner; that he relied 
upon him in the whole tranſaction, and that he left it to his 
diſcretion to produce to the reſt of the Society, ſuch parts of 
this letter as he ſhould think proper to communicate, 

Gentlemen, there are ſeveral other letters, with which I will 
not-trouble you, in which it appears that the ſame fort of ſecrecy 
was kept up; and on the 17th of April, 1794, there is a letter 
from Margarot to Hardy, in which he expreſsly tells him, “ Shew 
© this to nobody.” All theſe circumſtances ſeem to make it 
impoſſible to conſider Mr. Hardy, either as one that could be de- 
ceived, or as inattentive, or ignorant. He muſt be ranked 
in the number of thoſe perſons who led the Society, and as 
one of the moſt active. | 

Gentlemen, conſidering him in this light, and conceiving 
therefore that the evidence preſſes as ſtrongly againſt him as 


againſt any other man, I ſhall endeavour to inveſtigate, firſt of 


all, the law upon the ſubject, and then conſider how that law ap- 
plies to the fats; and I ſhall go pretty much at large into the 
law, in conſequence of what paſſed from my learned friend who 
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large upon the ſubject; the Gentleman — 
alſo in ſome degree addreſſed you upon it. | 

. ——— 
25th Edward III. upon which you have heard a great deal. The 
prifoner is charged with High Treaſon in compaſſing the death 
of the King; and you have been told that the Jaw makes the 
mere intent, followed by any act done in purſuance of that 
intent, amount to the crime of High Treaſon. Therefore the in- 
dictment ſtates various acts to have been done by the priſoner, in 
purſuance of the alledged intent. The firſt of theſe is a con- 
fpiracy to procure a Convention to be aſſembled, to ſubvert the 
Legiſlature, and depoſe the King. Evidence has been given of 
various matters which I am to contend prove this fact, and 
ſeveral other facts charged in the indictment as overt acts; ſuch 
as compoſing and publiſhing various books and papers, contain- 
ing incitements to fend Delegates to the Convention—canſulting 
about aſſembling ſuch Convention—agreeing upon the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for that purpoſe.— Theſe are charges 
which relate to the aſſembling the Convention.--- There is 2 
charge of procuring arms, to oppoſe with force the King in the 
execution of his authority, and forcibly to alter the Legiſlature, 
and depoſe the King.---There is another charge of a conſpiracy 
to levy war another of a conſpiracy to alter the Governmen 
and depoſe the King---and others which are nearly of the fame 
effect, intended to meet all poſſible caſes which might ariſe on 
the evidence which has been laid before you. It is for you 
to judge, from that evidence, whether the priſoner at the bar, and 
thoſe with whom it is alledged he conſpired, had formed any 
deſign which would render their minds guilty within the meaning 
of the law; and whether he had demonſtrated this criminal 
intent by any act, or acts, in furtherance of it, fo as to bring him 
within the penalty of the law. And, 

Gentlemen, you muſt likewiſe conſider, whether the acts ſo 
done, have been proved as the law requires; that is, one act by 
two witneffes, or two acts each by one witneſs ; and whether 
you give credit to the I" | 


With 
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Wich reſpect to the formality of the evidence, as no objection 
has been taken to it, (and no objection, I apprehend, could be 
taken to it) I ſhall not enter into that ſubject; and I conceive 
that the only ſubject for your conſideration now is, how far you 


are to give credit to the evidence adduced, and how far that. 


evidence, if credited, gives ſufficient proof of the charge con- 
tained in the indictment. 

Gentlemen, with reſpe& to the queſtion of law in the con- 
ſtruction of this ſtatute of the 25 Edward III. I venture to lay it 
down to you as clear law, that forming a deſign to take any 
meaſure by which, if purſued, the King's life may be in danger, 
and taking any ſtep in purſuance of that deſign, brings the man 
who is guilty of forming that deſign and taking that ſtep, within 
the proviſions of the ſtatute; and that it is perfectly immaterial 
whether the acts propoſed to be done, or the meaſures taken, 
were or were not equal to the purpoſe. It is ſufficient that the 
intent was conceived, and the act done in purſuance of that 
intent. 

Gentlemen, before the ſtatute of the 25 Edward III. (as has 
been repeatedly ſtated to you) there was conſiderable uncertainty 
in the law of Treaſon. Many acts were deemed Treaſon, which 
were certainly merely contempts of the King's authority; and in 
conſequence, the Legiſlature was, in the 25 Edward III. called 
upon to define Treaſons. In doing this, the Legiſlature muſt 
have conſidered, if we ſuppoſe the perſons who made this law 
to have had the ſenſe and diſcretion which ordinarily belongs to 
men in that ſituation, and they have been generally conſidered as 
men poſſeſſed of great wiſdom——indeed it is a general ob- 
ſervation upon the tranſactions of the reign of Edward the Third, 
particularly with reſpect to law proceedings, that they were 
clear, plain and unembarraſſed, evidently the work of very ſu- 
perior men——it muſt neceſſarily have occurred to them, that 
it was proper for them to conſider, when making the law of 
Treaſon, what neceſſity there was for providing the law of 
Treaſon as a diſtin& code. The neceſſity is clear and plain: 
An aſſociation of people, forming a State, muſt have ſome form 
of Government by which the whole body muſt be ſubmitted 
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to ſome power. That power is differently conſtituted in dif- 
ferent Governments ; but in every Government it muſt of ne- 
ceflity be Sovereign. Whatever that power is, it muſt act for 
the whole body, it muſt repreſent the whole body, and the act 
of that Sovereign power muſt, in the government of that State, 
be taken to be the will of the whole. A State cannot exiſt 
without ſuch Sovereign power ; it is the great bond which binds 
the whole together, and makes it really a State (for, without ſuch 
a power to control, as well as to direct the actions of all in- 
dividuals in the State, they never could act as one body, and as 
a State), thus giving to the whole body the unity which belongs 
to one perſon. The conſequence is, that any attempt to deſtroy 
the conſtitution of the power ſo eſtabliſhed, is neceſſarily an 
attempt to deſtroy the very purpoſe of the aſſociation by which 
the State is formed, and conſequently to ſubvert the ſtate itſelf; 
for the conſtitution of the Sovereign power is an eſſential part 
of the agreement, or the compact, or whatever you will call it, 
upon which the people are united together in one aſſociation. 
Gentlemen, it is the duty, therefore, of every perſon who is 
ſubject to the Sovereign power of a ſtate ſo conſtituted, to ſup- 
port, to the utmoſt of his ability, that power, as the neceſſary 
bond of the whole State; and his acting contrary to that duty 
is treachery to the State itſelf, and his crime is denominated 
Treaſon. Gentlemen, the true foundation, therefore, of the 
law of Treaſon, as a diſtinct code, is the neceſſity of providing for 
the ſafety of the State itſelf, in the conſtitution of its Sovereign 
power; as the principal object of the ordinary criminal law 
is the perſonal ſecurity and particular enjoyments of the ſubjects 
of the ſtate as individuals. It has therefore become neceſſary, 
in all Countries, to make a diſtinction between thoſe acts which 
put in hazard the Sovereign power of the ſtate, and thoſe 
which, though they may be contrary to the proviſions of the 
laws, are merely contempts of the authority of that Sovereign 
power to which the framing and execution of the laws is in- 
truſted, and do not immediately put in hazard the conſtitution of 
the Sovereign power, and therefore the exiſtence of the State 
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State, are not conſidered as ſo dangerous as to require the ſeyere 
coercion of the law of Treaſon. As, for inſtance, Libels, and 
publications of that kind, though they tend to affect the ſafety of 
the ſtate, have never been conſidered as of that dangerous 
deſcription, when ſtanding alone. 

When, therefore, the Legiſlature, in the 25th of Edward the 
Third, was called upon to define Treaſon, it was neceſſary to con- 
ſider what was the degree of treachery to the State which the ſafety of 
the State required ſhould be puniſhed with the high penalties an- 
nexed by law to the crime of Treafon.---For, previous to Ed- 
ward the Third's time, the crime of Treaſon was a crime known 
to the law, and its puni/hment was defined. The defect in the 
law was, that the crime itſelf was not fo clearly defined as the 
ſafety of the ſubject required ; and therefore the law was made 
for the ſafety of the ſubject, that thoſe acts which were not in ſa 
great a degree dangerous to the ſtate, ſhould not be ſo penal. 

In the execution of the duty which the Legiſlature were called 
upon to diſcharge, they declared that the penalties of High 
Treafon ſhould attach upon thoſe who were found guilty of 
compaſſing the death of the King, and particular perſons of his 
family; of levying war within his realm; of adhering to the 
King's Enemies, in his realm, or elſewhere ; of counterfeiting 
the King's Great and Privy Seal, and other acts of leſs im- 
portance.---At the head of this definition, is the compaſſing and 
imagining the death of the King; ſuch compaſſing and ima» 
gining, or purpoſe of the mind, being manifeſted by ſome overt 
act. That is the language of our Taw.---Upon the conſtruction 
of this law I muſt confeſs that hitherto no ſort of doubt has 
occurred to my mind. It has been attempted by the Counſel for 
the Priſoner to raiſe a doubt upon it, and particularly by the 
learned Gentleman who is the leading Counſel for the Priſoner.— 
It ſeemed to me (and, notwithſtanding the explanation which he 
thought proper to give, it ſtill ſeems to me) that, in ſo doing, he 
contradicted that aſſertion which unqueſtionably he made in 
the character of an Advocate in Lord Gordon's caſe, that, The 
< plain, unextended letter of this act of Edward III. was thought 
© to be a ſufficient protection to the perſon and honour of the 
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to ſome power. That power is differently conſtituted in dif. 
ferent Governments ; but in every Government it muſt of ne- 
ceflity be Sovereign. Whatever that power is, it muſt act for 
the whole body, it muſt repreſent the whole body, and the act 
of that Sovereign power muſt, in the government of that State, 
be taken to be the will of the whole. A State cannot exiſt 
without ſuch Sovereign power ; it is the great bond which binds 
the whole together, and makes it really a State (for, without ſuch 
a power to control, as well as to direct the actions of all in- 
dividuals in the State, they never could act as one body, and as 
a State), thus giving to the whole body the unity which belongs 
to one perſon. The conſequence is, that any attempt to deſtroy 
the conſtitution of the power ſo eſtabliſhed, is neceſlarily an 
attempt to deſtroy the very purpoſe of the aſſociation by which 
the State is formed, and conſequently to ſubvert the ſtate itſclf; 
for the conſtitution of the Sovereign power is an eflential part 
of the agreement, or the compact, or whatever you will call it, 
upon which the people are united together in one aſſociation, 
Gentlemen, it is the duty, therefore, of every perſon who is 
ſubject to the Sovereign power of a ſtate ſo conſtituted, to ſup- 
port, to the utmoſt of his ability, that power, as the neceſſary 
bond of the whole State; and his acting contrary to that duty 
is treachery to the State itſelf, and his crime is denominated 
Treaſon. Gentlemen, the true foundation, therefore, of the 
law of Treaſon, as a diſtin code, is the neceſſity of providing for 
the ſafety of the State itſelf, in the conſtitution of its Sovereign 
power as the principal object of the ordinary criminal law 
is the perſonal ſecurity and particular enjoyments of the ſubjects 
of the ſtate as individuals. It has therefore become neceſſary, 
in all Countries, to make a diſtinctions between thoſe acts which 
put in hazard the Sovereign power of the ſtate, and thoſe 
which, though they may be contrary to the proviſions of the 
laws, are merely contempts of the authority of that Sovereign 
power to which the framing and execution of the laws is in- 
truſted, and do not immediately put in hazard the conſtitution of 
the Sovereign power, and therefore the exiſtence- of the State 
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State, are not conſidered as ſo dangerous as to require the ſeyere 
coercion of the law of Treaſon. As, for inſtance, Libels, and 
publications of that kind, though they tend to affect the ſafety of 
the ſtate, have never been conſidered as of that dangerous 
deſcription, when ſtanding alone. 

When, therefore, the Legiſlature, in the 25th of Edward the 

Third, was called upon to define Treaſon, it was neceſſary to con- 
ſider what was the degree of treachery to the State which the ſafety of 
the State required ſhould be puniſhed with the high penalties an- 
nexed by law to the crime of Treaſon. For, previous to Ed- 
ward the Third's time, the crime of Treaſon was a crime known 
to the law, and its puniſhment was defined. The defect in the 
law was, that the crime itſelf was not ſo clearly defined as the 
ſafety of the ſubject required ; and therefore the law was made 
for the ſafety of the ſubject, that thoſe acts which were not in ſa 
great a degree dangerous to the ſtate, ſhould not be ſo penal. 

In the execution of the duty which the Legiſlature were called 
upon to diſcharge, they declared that the penalties of High 
Treaſon ſhould attach upon thoſe who were found guilty of 
compaſſing the death of the King, and particular perſons of his 
family; of levying war within his realm; of adhering to the 
King's Enemies, in his realm, or elſewhere ; of counterfeiting 
the King's Great and Privy Seal, and other acts of leſs im- 
portance.---At the head of this definition, is the compaſſing and 
imagining the death of the King; ſuch compaſſing and ima- 
gining, or purpoſe of the mind, being manifeſted by ſome overt 
act.---That is the language of our Taw.---Upon the conſtruction 
of this law I muſt confeſs that hitherto no ſort of doubt has 
occurred to my mind. It has been attempted by the Counſel for 
the Priſoner to raiſe a doubt upon it, and particularly by the 
learned Gentleman who is the leading Counſel for the Priſoner.— 
It ſeemed to me (and, notwithſtanding the explanation which he 
thought proper to give, it ſtill ſeems to me) that, in ſo doing, he 
contradicted that aſſertion which unqueſtionably he made in 
the character of an Advocate in Lord Gordon's caſe, that, The 
plain, unextended letter of this act of Edward III. was thought 
© to be a ſufficient protection to the perſon and honour of the 
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s Sovereign, and an adequate ſecurity to the laws committed to 
cc his execution.””---Speaking of the ſtatute as conſiſting of dif- 
ferent and diſtinct members, he adds, « I ſhall mention only 

« two of the number, the other not being in the remoteſt degree 
« applicable to the preſent accuſation, To compaſs or imagine the 
« death of the King; ſuch imagination, or purpoſe of the mind, 
-« viſible only to its great author, being manifeſted by ſome open 
« aft; an inſtitution obviouſly directed, not only to the ſecurity 
4 of his natural perſon, but to the ſtability of the Government; 
« the life of the Prince being ſo interwoven with the Conſti- 
4 tution of the State, that an attempt to deſtroy the one, is juſtly 
« held to be a rebellious conſpiracy againſt the other.“ 
There I make uſe of the words of my learned friend ; and 
:T am ſure, whenever I make uſe of his words, I cannot make 
uſe of better. What is the meaning of theſe words ?---There 
cannot be any other than this; that a conſpiracy againſt the 
life of the Prince is a conſpiracy againſt the Conſtitution of the 
State, and a Conſpiracy againſt the Conſtitution of the State is a 
conſpiracy againſt the life of the Prince ; the life of the Prince 
being ſo interwoven with the Conſtitution of the State, that 
an attempt to deſtroy the one, is juſtly held to be a rebellious 
conſpiracy againſt the other. The proviſion is not with a 
particular view to the diſtinct perſon of the man, though it is in- 
tended to preſerve great reverence to whoever is upon the 80 
throne of the Country, becauſe he is the King; but, can it be an 
ſuppoſed, that when the Legiſlature was making a law upon this 
ſubject, for the expreſs purpoſe of defining thoſe crimes which 
ſhould be deemed Treaſon, it ſhould have overlooked that ſort of 
proviſion which was neceſſary for the preſervation of the Con- 
ſtitution of the State itſelf; that the law ſhould ſo have remained 
until this day, and that it ſhould be neceſſary, in the language 
of my learned friend, to reſort to Parliament, for an act to be 
made upon the ſubject. = | 
Gentlemen, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that if there really had 
exiſted this defect in the law from the 25 Edward III. till this 
time, that the defect ſhould not have been ſupplied. But it never 
yet has been underſtood that there did exiſt a defect in the law. 
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It has been always underſtood that the proviſion of the law 
was adequate to its purpoſe ; that it did ſufficiently prote& the 
State; that it has in all times, and in all inſtances, proved 
ſufficient; and, therefore, the Legiſlature has never (with 
this view) thought of making any further proviſion upon the 
ſubject. 

Gentlemen, when it is conſidered what is the nature ot the 
Government of this Country, there cannot be a' doubt upon the 
ſubject. For, in truth, the perſon of the King in name, is the 
State itſelf, All the powers of the State, Legiſlative and Exe- 
cutive, are nominally in him. Not really, becauſe the King 
can make no law but by the advice, and with the aſſent of the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament. He can execute no law 
but by his Judges and other Miniſters of Juſtice, according to 
a formed and regular eſtabliſhment. He really does nothing, 
but he nominally does every thing. The conſequence is, that 
he is, to all intents and purpoſes, the ſole repreſentative of the 
State; and in his name every act is done. Therefore, when 
the ſecurity of his perſon was provided for, and the principle 
was eſtabliſhed that that perſon was ſo inter woven with the 
State itſelf, that they could not be ſeparated, it neceſſarily fol- 
lowed that the ſecurity of the Conſtitution of the State was pro- 
vided for, in providing for the protection of his perſon ; the 
Sovereign power of the State never could be attacked, without 
an attack likewiſe upon the perſon of the King. 

Gentlemen, it is impoſſible, therefore, as it ſeems to me, to 
doubt that any attempt to ſubvert the Conſtitution of the Sove- 
reign power in this Country is, in effect, an attempt to depoſe 
the King from that character which he holds in the Conſtitution 
of the Sovereign power by law eſtabliſhed; and it has been con- 
ſtantly held ſince the paſſing of that ſtatute of the 25 Edward III. 
that any attempt to depoſe the King neceſlarily involves an 
attempt againſt his life, under whatever pretence it may be co- 
loured, and whether the intention be wholly to depoſe,. and ta 
put another in his place, or to deſtroy monarchy itſelf; or merely 
to take from the King his Sovereign authority temporarily, for 
| N 3 | ſome 
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ſome certain purpoſes. Such an attempt has been always held 
to be Treaſon. | 
Gentlemen, I cannot doubt of this, and if it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, I am perſuaded my Lord, and all the Judges upon the 
Bench, will confirm what I ſay. I confeſs I ſhould have been 
aſtoniſhed to hear this doubted, if in the preſent age I could be 
aſtoniſhed at any thing ; but it is the temper of the times to hold 
out to the world that every thing which has been revered for 
ages, is now no longer to be revered; that the reaſon of man 
is become more powerſul than it was in former times; and 
upon every ſubject new lights are to break in upon his mind; 
he is to be a new creature, no longer to be governed by the wiſ- 
dom of former times, but to proceed entirely upon the theory of 
his own conceptions. 
Gentlemen, when my lewned friend argued this point, he ap- 
peared to me to feel that he was ſo ſtruggling with authority, 
that he did not know how to manage the ſubjet; and pro- 
feſſing to be bound by thoſe authorities, he at the ſame time pretty 
broadly intimated an inclination to put them all aſide. You muſt 
recollect, however, that he did this, not ſimply in contradiction 
to the deciſions of Courts of Juſtice, but in truth, in contradiction 
to the deciſion of Parliament itſelf; to the deciſion of Parliament 
in making laws, and to the deciſion of Parliament, fitting in its 
Judicial capacity. The ground upon which my learned friend 
has attempted to put his argument is, that the intent is the gilt 
of the crime; and that when a man does an act in fulfilment 
of an intention, he muſt firſt have conceived the intention. 
Now, Gentlemen, if by that is meant that he muſt have formed 
2 diſtin& and clear purpoſes to do the particular act, nothing can 
poſſibly be more miſtaken; not only in the caſe of Treaſon, but 
in every other caſe whatever, If a man ſhoots at A. with an 
intent to kill him, and kills B. whom he has no intention what- 
ever of killing, yet he is guilty of killing B. with malice afore- 
thought, So if a man lays poiſon for A. and B. takes it; and a 
variety of other inſtances there are in which it is perfectly clear 
that a man has been deemed guilty of a crime, which was the 
i conſe- 
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conſequence of his act, although he had no diſtinct precons 
ceived intent at the time, that his act ſhould produce all the 
conſequences which have followed it. | 
Gentlemen, in commenting upon this ſtatute of the 25th 
Edward III. my learned friend cited from Lord Hale's Pleas of 
the Crown ſeveral paſſages. Page 80 was, I think, the firſt 


that he cited, where Lord Hale ſays—“ accroaching royal 


« power was a uſual charge of High Treaſon anciently, though 
« a very uncertain charge, that no man could well tell what it 
« was, nor what defence to make to it.” And again in page 
82, he ſays—“ before the ſtatute of the 25th Edward III. al- 
« moſt every offence that was, or ſeemed to be a breach of the 
« faith and allegiance due to the King, was by conſtruction, 
and conſequence, and interpretation, raiſed into the offence of 
« High Treaſon.” For what purpoſe theſe paſſages were 
quoted by my learned friend I am at a loſs to gueſs. They 
ſeem to me clearly to ſhew, and were conſidered by Lord Hale 
as clearly ſhewing, what was the true intent of the ſtatute of 
the 25 Edward III. that is, that ſuch acts as did not tend in 
their conſequences to endanger the life of the King, although 
they might be deemed in ſome degree accroachments of royal 
power, or might ſeem to be breaches of faith and allegiance to 
the King, yet ſhould not be deemed High Treaſon. You will 
obſerve theſe are the two articles which he ſpecifies in the two 
paſſages I have mentioned, and which before the 25 Edward 
III. were raiſed into the offence of High Treaſon. The object 
of the ſtatute was, that ſuch offences as were not found in 
their conſequences to endanger the life of the King, ſhould not 
be deemed High Treaſon, except (for in this the ſtatute makes 
exceptions) except that it makes ſome acts which in ſome de- 
gree are accroachments of royal power, or breaches of faith and 
allegiance to the King, though they do not tend in their conſe- 
quences to endanger the life of the King, High Treaſon. 
What are theſe acts? One is levying war within the realm. 
Now levying war within the realm, in the ſenſe in which theſe 
words have been conſtantly underſtood, and in which it is clear 
from the whole of the ſtatute, that the words ought to be un- 
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derſtood, may be a ſort of levying war by way of reſiſting the King's 
authority, in circumſtances which have no view whatever to the 
deſtruction of the Government of the King, but merely oppoſing 
his authority. In the particular inſtance of adhering to the King's 
enemies, the act may not have even a remote tendency to effect 
the life of the King; and yet it is declared to be High Treaſon. 
And ſo the other articles; counterfeiting the King's Great or 
Privy Seal, or his money, &c. it is clear they could have no 
poſſible view to the endangering the perſon of the King. All 
theſe acts might ſeem to be in breach of faith and allegiance to 
the King, or coming under the other head of accroachment of 
royal power. Counterfeiting the King's ſeal might be called 
«he accroachment of royal power; that is taking upon the 
perſon who does the act, a certain accroachment of royal power; 
but could not by any means whatever affect the perſon of the 
King, and the means uſed could not in any degree put the 
King's life in hazard. The other two, levying war, and ad- 
hering to the King's enemies, might or might not put the 
King's life in hazard, according to circumſtances; and what 
has been the conſequence ? If war is levied, or a man adheres 
to the King's enemies, under ſuch circumſtances as cannot poſſi- 
bly affect the life of the King, the perſon guilty can only be 
indicted upon thoſe clauſes of the ſtatute which make levying war, 
or adhering to the King's enemies, Treaſon ; but if he levies 
war under ſuch circumſtances as may affect the life of the King, 
he may be indifted upon the firſt clauſe of the ſtatute for com- 
paſſing the death of the King, and the levying war may be 
given in evidence as an overt- act of that compaſſing. If the 
object of that war is ſuch, that it may endanger the life of the 
King, a conſpiracy to levy it is unqueſtionably High Treaſon, 
although the act ſpeaks ſimply of levying war. And, therefore, 
a diſtinction has prevailed in the conſtruction of the law, and 
the actual levying of war is neceſſary to conſtitute the crime of 
High Treaſon under circumſtances that can have no tendency to 
touch the life of the King; but if the object is to deſtroy the 
ſovereign power, or to depoſe the King from the exerciſe of 
_ ſovereign power, or reſtrain him in any manner in the 
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exerciſe of it, a mere conſpiracy to levy war for ſuch pur - 
poſes, is High Treaſon within the firſt branch of the ſtatute. 

Another paſſage was cited by the learned Counſel from Lord 
Hale; it is in page 110, in which he ſtates, and which ſeems 
to me to be directly to the point for which I ſhould have ſtated 
it, that © a conſpiracy to depoſe the King, and manifeſting this 
« by ſome overt- act, is an overt- act to prove the compaſſing 
« the death of the King within this act of 25 Edward III.“ 
and in page 111, he ſays, « compaſling to depoſe- the King is 
« an evidence, or overt-act, within the meaning of the 25th 


« Edward III.” He refers to Lord Coke's Inftitutes, where 


Lord Coke ſays—“ As if divers do conſpire the death of the 
« King, and the manner how, and thereupon provide weapons, 
„ powder, poiſon, array, harneſs, ſend letters, &c. or the like, 


4 for execution of the conſpiracy; alſo preparation by ſome 


« overt- act to depoſe the King, or take the King by force and 
« ſtrong hand, and to impriſon him until he hath yielded to 
« certain demands; this is a ſufficient overt- act to prove the 
« compaſling and imagination of the death of the King. For 
« this, upon the matter, is to make the King a ſubjeR, and 
« to deſpoil him of his Kingly office of Royal Government; 
and fo it was reſolved by all the Judges in England in x 
« James I. in Lord Cobham's caſe.” And fo it had been re- 
ſolved by the Judges in 43 Elizabeth, in the caſe of the Earls of 
Eſſex and Southampton. And he adds, that it had fo fallen out 
in ſeveral other caſes to which he refers; particularly the caſes 
of Edward II. Richard II. Henry VI. and Edward V. and 
other unfortunate Kings who had reigned in this country, and 
who loſt their lives by ſuch conſpiracies. The fame doctrine, 
with the ſame comment upon it, is alſo ſtated by Lord Hale, 
with reference to the fame caſ-s; and Sir William Blackſtone 

in his Commentary conſiders theſe points as ſettled law. 
Perhaps nothing tends more clearly to illuſtrate a point of law, 
eſpecially to perſons who are not in the habits of conſidering 
points of law, than the very terms of a caſe which has actually 
happened; and in that view I will ſtate to you the proceedings 
upon the trial of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, and other perſons who 
; were 
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were indicted with him, in 43 Elizabeth, for being concerned in 
that tranſaction of my Lord Eſſex, which I think was men- 
tioned by Mr. Gibbs. Upon the arraignment of Sir Chriſtopher 
Blunt and Sir John Davis, who were indicted for High Trea- 
ſon, in compaſſing the death of the Queen, they confeſſed that 
their deſign was to come to the Queen with ſo ſtrong a force 
that they might not be reſiſted, and to require of her divers con- 
ditions and alterations of Government, This they confeſled, 
Nevertheleſs they intended no perſonal harm to the Queen 
herſelf; and. that was the reaſon why they could not con- 
feſs the whole | indictment; becauſe the indictment charged 
that they intended to compaſs the death and deſtruction of the 
Queen. Lord Chief Juſtice Popham told them“ whenever 
the ſubject rebelleth, or riſeth in a forcible manner to over- 
“ rule the royal will and power of the King, the wiſdom and 
4 foreſight of the laws of this land maketh this conſtruction of 
his actions; that he intended to deprive the King both of 
crown and life for the law judgeth not of the fact by the 
intent, but of the intent by the fat.” To which the Queen's 
Counſel added; * this conſtruction is no myſtery or quidity 
ce of law, but an infallible concluſion warranted by reaſon and 
& experince ; for the Crown is not a garland, or mere outward 
« ornament, but conſiſts of pre-emmence and power; and, 


4 therefore, when the ſubject will take upon him to give law 


to the King, and to make the ſovereign and commanding 
« power become ſubjet and commanded, ſuch ſubject layeth 
hold on the Crown, and taketh the ſword out of the King's 
« hand, The Crown is ſo faſtened on the King's head, that 
« it cannot be pulled off, but head and life will follow, as all 
examples, both at home and abroad, do manifeſt, Therefore 
« when their words teſtify one thing, and their deeds another, 
<« they are like the declaration of the conſpirators with Cataline, 
“ proteſting that their only object was their own ſecurity, that 
they ſought nothing but juſt laws, and that liberty which no 
« man would loſe but with life. But admitting that the pro- 
4 teſtation of the priſoners was ſo far true, that they had not 
at that time in their minds à formed and diſtinct cogitation 
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« to have deſtroyed the Queen's perſonz yet- there is nothing 
« more. mutable than the mind of man. When they were once 
« aloft, and had the Queen in their hands, who could-promiſe 
« of what mind they would then be; eſpecially as Lord Eſſex, 
« upon his arraigament, defended his firſt action of impriſoning 
« the Privy Counſellors, by pretence that he was forced to it 
« by his unruly company. So that if themſelves (that is Sir 
« Chriſtopher Blunt and the reſt) &“ would not have had, or 
« would not ſeem to have had that extreme and deviliſh wick- 
« edneſs of mind as to lay violent hands upon the: Queen's 
« ſacred perſon, yet what muſt be done to ſatisfy the multitude, 
« and ſecure their party, muſt then be the queſtion.” - That 
is, when they once had taken the meaſures which they meant to 
take, it was not in their power to ſay whether they would, 
or would not, ſecure the Queen's life. What muſt be done 
to ſatisfy their party muſt be then the queſtion. Here, Gentle- 
men, permit me to draw your attention to ſomething which fell 
from Broomhead, one of the witneſſes, who when he was aſked 
whether there was any idea of violence or force, he diſclaimed 
every idea of it in his own mind; but he added, © what per- 
« ſons might have done, if any Convention had aſſembled, I 
« cannot tell.” A very ſenſible, very juſt, and very proper 
expoſition of the law upon the ſubject. Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, 
and thoſe indicted with him, when the law had been thus ſtated 
to them felt the force of it. They ſaid they had entercd into a 
deeper conſideration of the matter; they were ſorry they had 
given the Court ſo much trouble, but the facts of the caſe were 
perfectly clear againſt them, and they confeſſed the whole of 
the indictment. They were afterwards executed; and Sir 
Chriſtopher Blunt in his ſpeech at his execution ſaid that which 
ſhews the propriety of drawing this concluſion, as an infallible 
concluſion, warranted by reaſon and experince, in the ſtrongeſt 
and cleareſt manner. In his ſpeech at his execution, he faid, 
& although it be true that, as we all proteſted in our examina- 
4“ tions and arraingments, we never reſolved of doing hurt to 
her Majeſty's perſon (for in none of our conſultations was 
\© there ſet down any ſuch purpoſe) yet I know, and muſt 
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& confeſs, if we had failed of our ends, we ſhould, rather 
« than have been diſappointed, even have drawn blood from 
« herſelf. 22 

Now there, Gentlemen, bean «Sag ns 
who felt and acknowledged, in his laſt moments, that although 
he had never formed any diſtin purpoſe of doing any injury 
whatever to the Queen in the tranſaction which he has en- 
gaged in, yet he ſaw the concluſion to which it inevitably led; 
namely, as they could not have ſubmitted to have been diſap- 
pointed in their purpoſe, rather than be fo diſappointed, they 
would have drawn blood even from their ſovereign. It ſtrikes 
me that nothing can more clearly demonſtrate what is the true 
conſtruction of this law than the bare narration of the caſe I have 
now cited, It ſhews that thoſe who have conſtrued the law in 
the manner in which I have tated it, have conſtrued it by draw- 
ing infallible concluſions warranted by reaſon and experience. 
| Gentleman, the caſes which are mentioned by Lord Coke by 
name only, the caſe of Henry the fourth depoſing Richard the 
ſecond, and Edward the fourth depoſing Henry the ſixth, ſhew that 
the humbleneſs of the demand at the beginning of a ſcheme of this 
ſort, may often lead to the moſt dreadful conſequences. When the 
wife of Edward the ſecond conſpired againſt her huſband, and came 
over to this country with her infant ſon, her pretence was that it 
was only againſt evil counſellors. In conſequence of that declara- 
tion, numbers joined her, who were diſcontented with the 
King's Government, unqueſtionably with very conſiderable 
reaſon, What was the reſult? The moment ſhe had raiſed 
this power, ſhe got the great ſeal into her hands, ſhe iſſued writs 
for ſummoning a Parliament in the King's name, without his 
authority, and in his abſence; that Parliament when it met, 
acting without the King's authority, was in effect in the nature 
of a Convention; and they reſolved to depoſe the King, and 
place his ſon in his ſtead. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
they compelled the King to make a reſignation of his Crown, 
which was in no degree voluntary; and they placed his Son 
upon the throne. They had no intention to touch the King's 
life; but thoſe who were more deeply involved in the conſpi- 
cy. 
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racy, the leaders of it, knew that his life was utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with their ſafety; and in a very few months they con- 
trived that he ſhould be put to a moſt cruel death. 

What was the caſe of Richard the Second; was it not the 
fame thing; and when we talk of the means by which a conſpi- 
racy is to be effected, we know that Henry the Fourth, when he 
firſt landed at Ravenſpurg, had but twenty-ſix men. He came, 
relying upon the popular diſcontents within the kingdom, and 
he was upon the point of going back again; but being joined 
by a large body of people, the King was depoſed and put ta 
death. 

Therefore you are not to imagine that a diſtinct cogitation, 
or intention to deſtroy the King, is neceſſary to conſtitute the 
crime of Treaſon. If the a& propoſed to be done is that which 
in its conſequences leads, according to ordinary experience, to 
the death of the King, or at leaſt to endanger his life, the act 
is in ſubſtance High Treaſon. 

'The perſons who formed the Convention in France for the 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a Government, ſuch as it now is; pro- 
bably when they depoſed the King a great number had no idea 
of touching his life. We know it was a queſtion extremely 
agitated among them, and there are ſtrong reaſons to believe 
that the majority of them, if they had been free agents, would 
never have conſented to that act. But the queſtion, after they 
had depoſed the King, was not what they would do, but (as was 
obſerved in the caſe of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt) what mut be 
dine, to ſatisfy the multityde, and ſecure themſelves. The mo- 
ment they entered into thoſe meaſures, they were no longer free 
agents, they could no longer controul their own acts, and the 
conſequence was the death of the King. | 
Gentlemen, this doctrine is alſo laid down with equal clear- 
neſs in a book which has been cited by my learned friend, and 
which appears to me to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of putting 
any other conſtruction upon the ſtatute. The manner in which 
the author ſtates it, is thus—* The care which the law hath 
< taken for the perſonal ſafety of the King is not confined" to 
actions or attempts of a more flagitious kind; ſuch as attempts 
« either 
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K either to aſſaffinate or to poiſon, or other attempts, direQſy 
and immediately aiming at his life. It is extended to every 
« thing, wilfully and deliberately done or attempted, whereby his 
* life may be endangered. And, therefore, the entering into 
« meaſures for depoſing or impriſoning him, or to get his perſon 
* into the power of the conſpirators, theſe offences are overt acts 
4 of Treaſon, within this branch of the ſtatute. For experience 
© hath ſhewn, that, between the priſons and the graves of Kings, 
« che diſtance is very ſmall,” 
Gentlemen, this is the language of a man, who has, in general, 
been conſidered as extremely correct upon this ſubject, Sir 
Michael Foſter, who was well known to many perſons now 
living. He was conſidered as a man as little diſpoſed to ſtretch 
the law, upon any ſubject, as any man that ever fat upon the 
Bench; but he ſaw and felt, that the real meaning of this ſtatute 
was, to provide for the ſafety of the Conſtitution of the State, and 
for the ſafety of the perſon of the King, becauſe he was the head 
of that Conſtitution; and becauſe, in providing for the ſafety of 
the King, the law neceſſarily provided alſo for the ſafety of that 
Conſtitution ; the Crown being ſo fixed on the King's head, that 
it could not be pulled off, but head and life would follow. 

I have, therefore, been much at a loſs to collect upon what 
ground my learned friend could aſſert, that nothing could be a 
compaſſing the death of the King, under the ſtatute of Edward III. 
but what would amount to a compaſſing the death of any other 
man, under the common law. He attributed this affertion to 
Sir Michael Foſter ; but, with ſubmiſion to him, Sir Michael 
Foſter aſſerts no ſuch thing in the paſſage to which my friend 
alluded. , He is ſpeaking only of the form of the indictment; 
and it is perfectly clear, that the caſe of the King, and the caſe of 
an individual, are in no degree parallel. For when the mere 
imagining the death of a man, accompanied with an overt act, 
was deemed, in law, as a homicide, it never entered into the idea 
of any man, that, to remove a man from his office, or impriſon 
him, were overt acts of compaſſing his death. But thoſe acts, 
according to every authority, are overt acts of compaſſing the 
death of the King, within the meaning of the ſtatute. The 
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reaſon of this difference is clear. In the caſe of the King; 
depoſing him, impriſonment, or any coercion of that kind, tends 
to his death, with relation to his political character, becauſe he is 
King, and for no other reaſon. You cannot uſe the term depo- 
ſition to a private perſon, nor can impriſonment ene have any 
tendency in itſelf whatever to his death. 

My learned friend ſtated another paſſage, from Lord Hale, 
page 95, with reſpect to the ſtatute of Richard the II. At the 
time he read that paſſage, I apprehend he had the book in his 
hand. If not, he had certainly omitted to take from the book 
the paſſage which immediately follows. For, if he had ſtated 
both, he could not have mentioned the firſt paſlage, ſo as to raiſe 
any doubt in your minds. For Lord Hale expreſsly ſtates, that 
the ſtatute of Richard II. was merely for the purpoſe of making 
additional forfeiture of lands, and a new mode of trial; and 
adding ſome other circumſtances in the four caſes of Treaſon, 
mentioned in the ſtatute, all of which he ſtates as being actually 
Treaſon, within the ſtatute of Edward III. and one of them is 
depoſing the King. So it perfectly appears, that Lord Hale 
conſidered the ſtatute of the 11 Richard II. as in no degree 
affecting the original law upon the ſubject, and as intended to 
introduce only additional ſevere proviſions, to eſtabliſh a new un- 
heard of mode of trial, and to add ſome other circumſtances ; all 
of v/hich it was thought proper, by a ſubſequent ſtatute of the 
4 Henry IV. entirely to ſweep away. 

Gentlemen, I mentioned to you, that the Legiſlature had, both 
in its legiſlative and in its judicial capacity, given preciſely the 
ſame determination upon the ſubject. The ſtatute of the 
7 William III. limiting the time for inditments for Treaſon 
excepts, by particular words, perſons deſigning, endeavouring, or 
attempting any aſſaſſination, on the body of the King, by poiſon, 
or otherwiſe z but does not generally except Treaſon in com- 
paſſing the death of the King ; ſo that the framers of that ſtatute 
muſt neceſſarily have conceived, that there exiſted caſes which 
were (within the meaning of the 25 Edward III.) compaſſing 
the death of the King, and did not come within the meaning of 
amm ſuch attack immediately upon the perſon of 
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the King: And in profecutions by impeachment, in Lord 
Lovat's caſe, and Lord Wintoun's caſe, where the charge- has 
been of Treaſon, in compaſſing the death of the King, the ſame 
deciſions have been made. In Lord Wintoun's caſe, Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, (who has generally been underſtood to have been as 
conſtitutional a Lawyer, and as good a Whig, as any that ever 
exiſted) ſtates the law thus: A conſpiracy to levy war, with 
4 intent to depoſe the King, is Treaſon; and ſuch a conſpiracy, 
4 to levy ſuch a war, has been held to be an overt act of com- 
« paſſing and imagining the death of the King.“ He then ſpeaks 
of another overt act alledged, which was Lord Wintoun's joining 
with others, in proclaiming the Pretender: Which,” (fays he, 
« is endeavouring to ſet up another Prince, in the room of his 
« Majeſty, and I believe it will not be doubted, but that is like- 
« wiſe an overt act of the ſame ſpecies of Treaſon; and if there 
« wanted another overt act, the levying war againſt the King, 
« with intent to depoſe him (which is likewiſe mentioned in the 
« articles as a diſtinct ſpecies of 'T reaſon) may ſerve for an overt 
« act of the other ſpecies of compaſling and imagining the King's 
« death. For, though it is reckoned in the ſtatute as a diſtinct 
« Treaſon, yet it doth not thereby ceaſe to be of the nature of an 
« overt act of compaſſing and imagining the King's death, which 
« it was antecedent to its being declared a diſtinct ſpecies; and 
« this point is likewiſe ſupported by authorities, and 1 
„ tainders have been upon it.? 

This was declared, by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, on behalf of all the 
Comm of England, on the impeachment of Lord Wintoun, 
before the Houſe of Lords; and Lord Wintoun was found guilty 
of Treaſon upon that impeachment ; and judgment being pro- 
nounced againſt him, the King, as the Head of the Common- 
wealth, iſſued his warrant upon ſuch judgment, for the execution 
of Lord Wintoun. In that deciſion, you have, therefore, the 
Three Branches of the Legiſlature, in their reſpective capacities, 
giving preciſely the fame conſtruction of the act, which is now 
contended for. 

Gentlemen, the hae, that, if perſons had conſpired to ſeize 


(far inſtance) King William's perſon, and to ſend him back to 
: Holland, 
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Holland, expreſsly declaring, that they intended no harm to his 
perſon, they would not have been guilty of Treaſon, ſeems to me 
very extraordinary. In the aſſaſſination plot it appeared, upon 
the evidence, that the intention to kill the King was only in caſes 
the conſpirators could not ſecure his perſon. Their deſign was 
not to kill him, but to endeavour to ſecure his perſon, and ſend 
him out of the Country; and it was only in caſe they ſhould not 

be able to ſecure his perſon, that they meant to aſſaſſinate him. 

In Layer's caſe it was expreſsly proved, that the deſign to ſeize 
the King's perſon, was not for the purpoſe of killing him, but in 
ordet to protect him from inſult. The intention of the party 

was, to make the Pretender King, and to ſeize the perſon of 
g ui, for .the purpoſs of ſending dimi:bark-4a 
Hanover. 

In Lord Cobham's caſe, in che alan of James the Firſt, the 
conſpiracy was to ſeize the King's perſon indeed; but not with, 
any view of depoſing him (except by depriving him of power for 
a time) nor for the purpoſe of injuring his perſon, in any degree 
whatever, but for the purpoſe only of compelling him to aſſent 
to the general toleration of the Roman Catholic religion in this 
country, and to certain acts, intended to be propoſed for that 
purpoſe. 

(Gentlemen, under theſe circumſtances I ſhall take the law ta 
be perfectly clear, that, if a conſpiracy is formed to deſpoil the 
King of his Kingly Office, and the exerciſe of his authority, 
in ſuch manner as the ſpirit of the Conſtitution requires, it is a 
conſpiracy to depoſe the 'King, and therefore it is High Ta 
in compaſſing the death of the King. 

Gentlemen, it has been next inſiſted, that the nature of the 
evidence required to prove High Treaſon is different from that 
which is required in any other caſe, by force of the word 
provably, uſed in the. ſtatute of Edward III. and that, therefore, 
the evidence muſt be direct and plain. I conceive, in this reſpect, 
the evidence required is exactly the ſame as in other criminal 
caſes, with the addition only of this circumſtance, that there muſt 
be two witneſſes, at the leaſt; that is, either two witneſſes to one 
overt act, or one witneſs to one overt act, and another witneſs to 
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another overt act, of the ſame ſpecies of Treaſon. With reſpect 
to any other diſtinction, in point of evidence, I have found no 
authority whatever. If the minds of the Jury are not really 
ſatisfied ; if the evidence will not produce reaſonable conviction 
in their minds, in no criminal caſe ought a verdict of guilty to 
be pronounced. But if the minds of the Jury are really ſatisfied; 
if the evidence would produce reaſonable conviction in the calc 
of a murder, of a robbery, or of any other crime, the verdict 
| Ought to be preciſely the ſame, in the caſe of Treaſon, as in any 
other caſe, © | 

Another objection which has been raiſed is, that the evidence 
has been carried to ſo great a length. It is perfectly immaterial, 
whether the evidence is long or ſhort, with reſpect to the effect 
it ſhould have when it is complete ; whether you come to a con- 
eluſion by the proof of many circumſtances, or by the proof of 
only one; for, if the concluſion and reſult of the whole is a 
conviction, in your own minds, of the guilt or innocence of 
the perſon accuſed, the conſequence muſt neceſſarily be the 
In caſes of Treaſon the evidence has often been very extenſive, 
but certainly in no caſe fo extenſive as it has been in this. In 
Lord Strafford's caſe, however, which was a caſe of impeachment, 
the evidence was very extenſive, and took up a conſiderable length 
of time; and Lord Coke, in that book which Mr. Erſkine cited 
with ſo much reſpect, obſerves, that the compaſſing, intent, or 
imagination of the King's death, in a caſe of this ſpecies of Trea- 
fon, though ſecret, is to be tried by the Peers; meaning the Jury; 
and to be diſcovered by circumſtnnces, precedent, concomitant, 
and ſubſequent. By ſuch circumſtances you are to diſcover the 
intent; and then you are to apply that intent to the particular acts 
which are alledged as overt acts of Treaſon, if they do not in their 
very nature demonſtrate the intent itſelf. 

Conſidering the law to be clear, I will now ſtate the nature of 
the conſpiracy charged. It is not a ſimple conſpiracy to deſtroy the 
life of the King upon the Throne, and aiming only at him; but it 
is a conſpiracy (as it has been attempted to be proved) in effect to 
deſtroy monarchy altogether; in the language of one of the letters 
26e _ which 
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which has been read to you; to rip up monarchy by therodts, and 


plant qemocraey in its ſtead. And I conceive that this is to be drawn 
by fair concluſion from the facts demonſtrating a treaſonable con- 


ſpiracy. An intent to deſtroy the monarchy, and an act in pur- 
ſuance of that intent, demonſtrate the intent to compaſs the death 
of the King; as plainly as an intent to rob, is demonſtrated by a 
man's coming up with a piſtol to your carriage, and ſhewing that 
he has the power, or that he conceives he has it, to take from 
you your money. In ſuch caſes, without even demanding your 
money, if the thing was intended to be done, and means were 
taken for the purpoſe, the nature of the attack is utterly unim- 
portant to the queſtion of guilty or not guilty—it is unimportant 


(borrowing, as I may do for this purpoſe, the language of one of 


the Scotch delegates, Mr. Gerald) whether the life of the King is 


to be endangered by a robber on the heath, or by aſſociated clubs; 
and I think that the latter is far more dangerous. Hiſtory tells us 
that thieves have reſpected the perſons of . Sovereigns, that they 
have felt for fallen greatneſs, which popular Conventions never 
have done. 

— (En: repent ted pubidi# age dents 
friend oppoſite to me, in his addreſs to you, to ſtate the point of 
time when the priſoner firſt conceived the criminal intention im- 
puted to him—my anſwer is, that it is perfectly immaterial when 
it was firſt conceived. The queſtion is, did he ever conceive 
it; and if he did, and ated in purſuance of an intent fo con- 
ceived, he is guilty of High Treaſon, although the intent is not 
neceſſarily a diſtinct intent to deſtroy the King, but an intent to 
— might endanger bis life, by any probable conſe- 
quences. 

Now, Gentlemen, has the evidence produced to you, ſhown 
any fact from which it may be fairly concluded, that there has been 
a conſpiracy to take meaſures in conſequence of which the Kings 
life might be put in hazard; and bas the priſoner done any act or 
acts, in furtherance of ſuch defign? I think when the evi- 
dence is attended to, 2 ee 
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he Attorney General in his opening, ſtated a cafe, ' in which 
he attributed to ſeveral perſons, and particiffarly to the leaders of 
. theſe two ſocieties (of both of which the defendant was a Mem- 
ber, and to one of which he was Secretary) one general object, 
which they conſidered as a common cauſe with other ſocieties, 
and with all the friends of liberty, in all Countries: the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a repreſentative government, founded on the principles 
of the Rights of Man—and he likewiſe' attributed to them, a 
general purſuit of means, for the accompliſhment of that ob- 
jea—firſt by enlightening the people, and ſecondly by aſſembl- 
ing a Convention (or meeting, or whatever name you chuſe to 
give it, for there is no magic in the word Convention) which 
ſhould aſſume the character of a Convention of the people. 
That is the material point—a Convention which ſhould aſſume 
the character of a Convention of the people - for a Convention of 
the people, on the principles of the Rights of Man, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be Sovereign. What are the people? The natural 
power is in the hands of the multitude; the force remains with 
them. If therefore thoſe who have the natural force are to be 
called into action by the aſſembling of a meeting which is to 
aſſume the authority of a Convention of the people, the whole 
people are called into action, and Government is neceſſarily diſ- 
folved. There is an end of all Government; every Conſtitution 
muſt fall before ſuch a power; becauſe it is the people themſelves, 
taking back into their own hands, that power which they had 
before delegated I do not pretend to ſtate principles contrary in 
that reſpect to what theſe focieties have ſtated—that power which 
the people in all Countrieg muſt be conſidered as having delegated. 
But the moment perſons are aſſembled who take upon themſelves 
the character of a Convention of the pepole, upon every principle 
they muſt be, if they are what they afſume to be, Sovereign: 
and if they are not what they aſſume to be, till if they aſſume to 
be a Convention of the people, they aſſume to be Sovereign— 
Gentlemen, if this is clear, the end theſe perſons wiſhed to obtain 
was neceſſarily the depoſition of the King, and ſomething to be 


done in conſequence of it. It does not abſolutely follow of 


neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, that the monarchy ſhould be deſtroyed, and that à re- 
preſentative government ſhould be eſtabliſhed: for it is poſſible 
that the Convention of the people ſo aſſembled might deliberate 
with wiſdom upon the ſubject, might be of opinion that the mo- 
narchy was ſtill the beſt form of Government, limited in ſome 
way or ether, and might therefore form a Conſtitution which in 
its nature ſhould be monarchical. But whether they ſhould do ſo 
or not, ſt ill the depoſition of the King would be in the interim as 
complete, as if they had actually deftroyed him. 

Gentlemen, the principles adopted by theſe clubs, give very 
little room for hope that if a Convention of the people ſhould have 
been aſſembled, acting upon thoſe principles, they would have 
eſtabliſked a monarchical government. For, Gentlemen, thoſe 
principles (which they have repeatedly declared, in the evidence 
that has been laid before you, are principles never to be departed 
from) are, firſt, « the right of equal active Citizenſhip, or the 
right of every individual to an equal ſhare in the Government of 
that ſociety of which he is a member.” And here, Gentle- 
men, I would beg leave to obſerve a very clear and marked diſ- 


tinction between their plan, and what is called the Duke of Rich- 


mond's plan the Duke of Richmond's plan never aſſerted any 
ſuch right of every individual to an equal ſhare in the Government 
of the ſociety of which he is a member. All chat his plan went 
to, was fimply this — an equal ſhare in the eonſtitution of that body 
of repreſentatives who ſhould act in the manner in which the 


Houſe of Commons does in this Country, in the Legiſlature of 


the Country—a thing as different as light and darkneſs, from an 
equal ſhare in the Government of the ſociety of which he is a mem- 
ber—and yet you will find, throughout the reſolutions of theſe 
perſons, that, conſtantly, the right of active Citizenſhip, the 
right of univerſal repreſentation, is applied to the whole govern- 
ment, and is not confined, in any one inſtance (at leaſt I have not 
found one) to ſuch a body as the Houſe of Commons is in this 
Country, This right to an equal ſhare in the Government, is the 
neceſſary conſequence, and reſult of that principle upon which 
they aſſert the right of equal active Citizenſnip; and it cannot be 


queſtioned, that the moment you aſſume that every man has 4 
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right to an equal ſhare in the Government of which he is a member, 
Go moment Foun . principle, ano mult neceſſa- 
rily follow. | 

The aue Haden of det ſocieties is, that 8 
right of equal active Citizenſhip in appointing an adequate re- 
preſentative government, is eſſential to the ſecurity of that very 
right of equal active Citizenſhip. So it unqueſtionably is; be- 
cauſe in no manner but by the election of all thoſe with whom 
power is entruſted,” can every individual enjoy the right of 
equal active Citizenſhip, But if there are to be Peers, and a 
King in the Country, there cannot be equal active Citizenſhip, 
If the King and Peers are to have a diſtinction, however ſmall it 
may be, they cannot be equal active Citizens with the reſt, 
You muſt perceive, therefore, that the moment it is eſtabliſhed 
as a principle, that there is a right in every individual to an equal 
ſhare in the government of the ſociety to which he belongs, mo- 
narchy falls to the ground, becauſe it is utterly inconſiſtant with 
that principle; and you will recollect, that in the books which 
have been produced to you, this is laid down as a very clear con- 
ſequence from the principle; and it is aſſerted, that there was a 
manifeſt contradiction in the French Conſtitution of 1791, be- 
cauſe, having eſtabliſhed the principle, it {till retained a King in 
its form of Government, 

There was another objedtion I recollect, to this French Con- 
ſtitution, reſulting from the ſame principles. That all perſons 
ought to be deemed equally qualified to vote for the election of a 
repreſentative body, however ſmall their property; ſo that every 
individual ought to have an equal right of voting. Having 
eſtabliſhed, therefore, the right of every individual to an equal 
ſhare in the Government of the ſociety of which he is a member, 
and the exerciſe of that right in appointing an adequate Repre- 
ſentative Government, they neceſlarily claim, as one of the 
rights of man, in the third place, „The right of Univerſal 
« Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments; — And this, not merely as 
a wiſe regulation, but as neceſſarily included in the Conſtitution of 
a Repreſentative Government, formed on their principles. 
It is ated by Mr, Paine and Mr, Barlow, that a Government 
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in which thoſe rights are withheld, is an uſurpation of the rights 
of man; and ſo it neceſſarily is, if theſe authors are right in their 
firſt principles.---This original and continual right of Univerſal 
Suffrage is alſo a neceſſary conſequence of the right of equal, 
active Citizenſhip; becauſe that equality muſt neceſlarily be 
deſtroyed by long delegation of either Legiſlative or Executive 
power ; and therefore the delegation muſt be renewed as often as 
circumſtances will admit. 

A fourth neceſſary conſequence is, the right of perpetual Revo- 
lution. The right of changing their Conſtitution and Govern- 
ment, when, as often, and in what manner, they may think 
proper; ſtill, neceſſarily, according to their principles, adhering 
to ſome form of Repreſentative Government, frequently to be re- 
newed ; becauſe any form of Government, which is not a Re- 
preſentative Government, and is not frequently renewed, is ne- 
ceſſarily contrary to the right of equal, active Citizenſhip ; and 
it therefore is, according to their principles, an uſurpation of the 
indefeaſible rights of man, and is unlawful---tyranny--deſpotiſm--- 
or is liable to any other of the harſh appellations which they are 
pleaſed to apply to every exiſting Government in the world. 
Gentlemen, this concluſion is inevitable from the principle which 
they aſſume, of equal, active Citizenſhip.— I certainly will nat 
here diſpute with them the truth of their aſſumption, whether it 
is well or ill founded, I think it would be no very difficult taſk 


to prove that it is ill founded; and for this reaſon, if for no 


other, that it neceſſarily leads to perpetual and conſtant revolution. 
But, without entering into any diſcuſſion upon the ſubject, it is 
ſufficient that theſe are are no principles, nor ever have been 
conceived to be principles, in the Engliſh Conſtitution :--- They 
are utterly inconſiſtent with monarchy ; they are utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with a Houſe of Lords, and with many other parts of 
our eſtabliſhment ;, and, therefore, perſons who attempt to procure 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe principles, as principles upon which the 
Conſtitution and Government of this Country ought to be 
founded, and who hold that any Government founded upon other 
principles, is neceſſarily an uſurpation of their indefeaſible rights, 


if they take any ſteps whatever for the purpoſe of altering the 
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eſtabliſhed Government, they muſt be conceived, prima facie, to 
have within their view the intent of deſtroying the exiſting Go- 
ernment, of aboliſhing the Kingly office, of aboliſhing the Houle 
of Lords, and all the great offices, ranks and diſtinctions in this 
Country; of aboliſhing alſo the Houſe of Commons, as it is now 
eſtabliſhed, and of forming a Conſtitution of Government upon 
their own principles, becauſe no other Conſtitution of Govern- 
ment can, according to the tenets which they hold, be a lawful 
Government. 

Now, Gentlemen, it is proved that perſons holding theſe 
principles, had formed a deſign for aſſembling a Convention, or 
Meeting which ſhould aſſume the character of a Convention 
of the People; that, in the proſecution of this deſign, they did 
various acts; and particularly, that the priſoner at the bar did 
various acts writing letters, being preſent at meetings, and 
a variety of other acts, all tending to the completion of this pur- 
poſe. A eaſe ſo proved, muſt neceſſarily amount to High 
"Treaſon, becauſe it is impoſſible that the conception ſhould have 
been formed for aſſembling a Convention under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, without thoſe who formed it conceiving in their minds 
a wiſh and purpoſe to deſtroy the exiſting Government, and to 
eſtabliſh in its place a Government founded on principles totally 
oppoſite to thoſe on which the exiſting Government is founded. 
When ſuch perſons aſſemble for the purpoſe of effecting 2 
Reformation in the Government of the Country, it is fairly to be 
-preſumed, in the firſt inſtance, that they do it for the purpoſe of 
carrying into effect thoſe principles which they have fo laid 
down; and if they attempt this by means of a Meeting which 
is to aſſume the character of a Convention of the People, by the 
very act of aſſembling a Meeting which is to aſſume that 
character, they declare completely, that ſuch is their intention, 
becauſe the Convention, if truly a Convention of the People, can- 
not be aſſembled without the poſſeſſion of Sovereign power. 

It certainly is not neceſſary that the purpoſe which is imputed 
to the priſoner in this indictment, ſhould be proved to its full 
extent, in order to your finding him guilty. But I apprehend 
' that it has been ſo proved. A much leſs caſe ſeems to me 
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to bring the priſoner within the penalties of High Treaſon, It 
has been ſhewn, at leaſt, that thoſe perſons who were concerned 
with him, had formed a deſign to procure ſome alteration in the 
Conſtitution of the Sovereign power of the State, and that they 
had taken ſome ſteps for that purpoſe If they formed a deſign 
of procuring any alteration, otherwiſe than by acts of the Con- 
ſtituted Legiſlature, of the King, Lords and Commons, in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and acting in perfect freedom; for if they de not 
act in perfect freedom, they are not the Conſtituted Legiſlature of 
the Country---It is ridiculous to call them fo, if they are put 
under reſtraint---If a man is put under reſtraint, any a& which he 
does is void---If he is compelled to do it, it is not his act And 
ſo with reſpect to the Legiſlature ; if they are not free agents, 
they are not the Conſtituted Legiſlature---they are not that thing 
which was intended by the framers of the Conſtitution of the 
Country to be that body which ſhould make laws to bind the 
reſt of the people. Then, if theſe perſons formed a deſign 
of procuring any alteration of the Conſtitution, otherwiſe than by 
means of the Conſtituted Legiſlature, acting as free agents, they 
formed a deſign to depoſe the King from his Royal authority; 
and that depoſition is, if I am right in the law I have ſtated, 
compaſſing the death of the King; and this being manifeſted 
by any act in purſuance of the deſign, the meaſure of their guilt 
was full; they were guilty of High Treaſon---For, if any change 
is attempted to be made in the Conſtitution of the Sovereign 


power of a State, otherwiſe than by its own authority, from 


the moment the attempt begins to operate, the Conſtituted Sove- 
reign power of the State ceaſes to be ſuch, and is depoſed from 
its authority, at leaſt to the extent neceſſary to effect the par- 
ticular change. The law of England admits of no diſtinction 
between the depoſition of the King for a day or an hour, and his 
depoſition for ever, The guilt of High Treaſon attaches to the 
firſt, as well as to the laſt; for an attempt to depoſe the King 
from his Sovereign authority, for a day or an hour, muſt hazard 
his life. A conſpiracy for that purpoſe is, ge compaſſing 
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In che caſe of Lord Cobham, it was not in the view of the 
— who were concerned, that the acts which they propoſed 
to do, ſhould, for any continuance, deprive the King of his Royal 
authority; but they conceived that, within a certain time (accord. 
ing to my recollection of the circumſtances, within about 2 
month) they ſhould be able to effectuate their purpoſe ; and that 
they ſhould have brought about all they meant to have done, in 
the mean time, in the King's name. And yet there was no 
doubt that that ſort of depoſition of the King, if it had been 
effected only for the ſhort time during which they meant to effect 
it, would have been as completely High Treaſon as if they had 
intended to depoſe him for ever. 

Admitting that the perſons who were concerned in this 
buſineſs, intended to have made a change in the Government of 
this country, the idea of effecting the change by means of the 
exiſting Legiſlature (if you attend at all to what the evidence 
has been) ſeems quite out of the queſtion, They have de- 
clared—for, notwithſtanding the colour that has been attemptcd 
to be given to it, I think they have moſt explicitly declared— 
that they would not petition Parliament. They have clearly de- 
clared that they conceived a Petition to Parliament would hav: 
no ſort of effect; an addreſs to the King they declared to be 
futile : they were to reſort to more effectual means; and tho: 
effectual means they declared to be the energy of their own 
power.---They would look for relief to their own laws, and not 
to the laws of their enemies, their plunderers and oppreſſors-- 
They declare, therefore, that they conſider the exiſting Govern- 
ment of the Country, by the King, Lords and Commons, as that 
of their enemies, their plunderers and oppreflors ; that application 
to them they will not make; that application to the King, 
diſtinctly, would be futile ; that they would look, therefore, to 
their own means, thoſe means being their own laws, to be effected 
by their own energy. I have not a conception of words that will 
more expreſsly declare that it was their intent, by their own 
force to effectuate that change which they wiſhed to have in the 

Government of the Country.---To a degree, it has certainly 
been 
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been proved, that they took ſteps towards the aſſembling of ſuch 
a meeting as they had propoſed to aſſemble. The nature of the 
meeting intended to have been convened, and the powers in- 
tended to have been aſſumed by that meeting, are matter of 
diſpute z hut it is not diſputed that they looked to that meeting, 
in ſome way or other, to effect their purpoſe.---How was it 
to effect their purpoſe ?---It ſeems to be impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
conſiſtently with the evidence you have before you, that it was 
intended to aſſemble a great number of people for the purpoſe of 
doing that which they might before have diſtinctly done in their 
ſeparate bodies; or, when they had conceived the attempt of 
aſſembling a general meeting, that they ſhould have thought 
it proper to have given that meeting a different denomination 
than that which had been aſſumed by other meetings of the ſame 
nature. | | 
In what manner did the Delegates, aſſembled (as proved by the 
priſoner) to take into conſideration the election of Scotch Mem- 
bers of Parliament proceed ?---They had a Bill framed, intended 
to be introduced into Parliament; they applied to Parliament 
upon the ſubject, and a Bill was brought into Parliament. To 
draw any compariſon between that fort of meeting, and that 
which theſe perſons propoſed to have, ſeems to me to be per- 
fetly abſurd. ——I obſerve, Mr. Gibbs laid particular fires 
upon ſome words made uſe of in one of the refolutions for the 
purpoſe of aſſembling thoſe meetings, from which he intimated 
that their object was only to collect the opinions of the people 
upon the ſubject, or to take means to conſider what were the 
proper meaſures for the purpoſe, But, Gentlemen, when one 
recollects all that they have declared upon the ſubject; when 
one recollects that they have repeatedly declared that the people 
were not to look for relief from the Parliament, at it was con- 
ſtituted; that it was not to be expected of thoſe who were in 
poſſeſſion of power, that they would part with it without a 
ſtruggle ; when they declared they expected relief from their own 
laws and not from the laws of their enemies, their plunderers 
and oppreſſors; I can conceive no other ſort of meaning to be 
attributed to thoſe words, than that of conſidering in what man- 
, ner 
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ner they ſhould obtain a Reform by means of their own 
power. 

But, ſuppoſe they had not had it in their view to have acted 
immediately themſelves as a Conſtituting Aſſembly, though aſ- 
fuming the character of a Convention of the People, which 
I think I ſhall ſhew you they clearly meant to do, as the Britiſh 
Convention expreſsly did.—I cannot underſtand why they were 
not to act. Did they propoſe to meet with a view to ſuggeſt the 
idea of calling any other meeting upon the ſubject, or to do any 
further act ?—If they did not intend to ſubmit themſelves te tho 
eſtabliſhed Legiſlature of the Country, their act was neceſſarily 
an act of uſurpation of the Sovereign power; and if they were 
ſimply deviſing the means by which the people, at any future 
time, were by their own power to do this for themſelves, it 
is exactly the ſame thing as if this Convention, had it been 
aſſembled, ſhould themſelves do it.--- They would be only doing 
it more remotely ; but they would be taking ſteps towards effect- 
ing their own original deſign—that of making a change in the 
exiſting Government, by their own power, and not by the free 
power of the exiſting Legiſlature, —Gentlemen, if they had 
conceived this particular deſign, ſtill I conceive their proceedings 
would have been equally deſtructive to the exiſting Government; 
for the means taken for the purpoſe, muſt be all tending to effect 
the great plan which they had in view, and which they clearly 
meant to effect by their own ſtrength, and not by any ſuch appli- 
cation to the Legiſlature as has been contended, 

Gentlemen, when, you conſider what has paſſed in France, 
you muſt be perfectly aware of the effects of a National Con- 
ſtituted Aſſembly. When the States General of France were 
called together by the King, before half of them were aſſem- 
bled, ſuch of them, who were principally of the third order, as 
were aſſembled, declared themſelves to be a National Aſſembly; 
that is an aſſembly of the people; and they immediately declared 
that according to that principle, namely, that they were an 
aſſembly of the people, the King could put no negative upon 
their proceedings. That was one of the firſt meaſures of that 
Aſſembly; and the moment they had done ſo, it is evident to 
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every perſon who has looked at all into the hiſtory of that 
Country, that the King of France was, in effect, depoſed from 
that very moment (I think the 7th of June, 1789) by leſs 
than a moiety of the whole Aſſembly intended to be convened, 
meeting together, and aſſuming the character of a Convention 
of the People; declaring themſelves a National Aſſembly, and 
that the King could put no negative upon their proceedings, and 
that they would not ſeparate till they had effected their purpoſe. 
They immediately took upon them to act as the ſovereign power 
of the Country; they took upon them to declare that all the 
exiſting taxes were illegal; that thoſe taxes ſhould be received 
for a time, but ſhould only be received fo long as that Aſſembly 
ſhould fit. From that moment, therefore, in effect the King 
of France was depoſed; a Conſtitution was afterwards formed, 
and to that Conſtitution he gave his aſſent in 1791. He was 
then again upon the throne ; but upon which throne he was not 
King in the character which he had before, but he was King by 
a perfectly new title, and in a perfectly new character. Such is 
the neceſſary courſe, and ſuch the neceſſary conſequence of a 
National Conſtituted Aſſembly. If you look to what has paſſed 
in your own country, and to that which is ſo continually re- 
ferred to in the courſe of theſe proceedings, namely, the Revo- 
lution in 1688, you will find, to a certain extent, the fame 
thing done.;—for what was that Aſſembly which placed the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange on the Throne?—King James 
having done that which occaſioned a general riſing of his ſub- 
jets againſt him, he deſerted the Country, and an Aﬀembly 
was called, under no regular authority, but under letters ſimilar 
to thoſe which had been uſed for the purpoſe of calling together 
the perſons who were entitled to be ſummoned to Parliament, 
and letters directed to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral. Counties, to 
cauſe elections to be made by the perſons intitled to vote for 
members to be returned to Parliament. That Aſſembly met 
In what character? It met as a Convention of all the eſtates 
and degrees of the people; it acted as ſuch; its authority was 
acquieſced in, and it did all that was neceſlary for its particular 
purpoſe, The Government of the Country remained as it 
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was, with the exception of one ſingle circumſtance—the throne 
was 'Vvacant—the Convention ſupplied that vacancy ; and from 
the moment it had ſupplied the vacancy, by declaring the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange King and Queen, from that inſtant, its 
character as a Convention ceaſed; it was no longer an Aſſem- 
bly which repreſented the three eſtates of the realm, it was 
aſſumed by William to act as a regular Parliament, and from 
that time acted as ſuch, having before acted as a mere Con- 
vention or Aſſembly of the three eſtates; in conſeqence of 
which, when acting as 'a Parliament, it was commonly called 
the Convention Parliament. But in the act of giving the 
Crown to the Prince of Orange; it acted with complete Sove- 
reign power, and acted in rebellion,” if I may fo term it, to 
James the Second; for he would have been completely depoſed 
the moment that Convention affembled, if he had not previouſly 
abdicated the throne; and this is a neceſſary * of af- 
bun ſuch a ſpecies of Convention. 

Gentlemen, the moment, therefore, as I conceive, that there 
is an Aﬀembly aſſuming to itſelf the character of a Convention 
of the people, and able to ſuſtain itſelf againſt the Government 
of the Country, there is an inſurrection againſt that Govern- 
ment, and all thoſe conſequences follow which are ſo fully de- 
tailed in that ſpeech of Barrere which was read to you—the 
King is immediately depoſed, and deprived of his inviolability, 
ſo far as a Convention has power to act. | 
Now, Gentleman, if a meeting which could aſſume the title 
of a Convention of the people, could lawfully aſſemble them- 
ſelves, what muſt be the, conſequence ? If the meeting is really 
a Convention of the people, and it be lawful for them to 
aſſemble, the King muſt be bound to obey, he is no longer 
- Sovereign, or the head of the Sovereign power, the Parliament 
* muſt alſo be bound to obey this Convention. Being in its na- 
ture the Sovereign power of the State, reſiſtance to its authority 
muſt be reſiſtance to the Sovereign power of the State; for the 
moment the meeting aſſembled, it muſt be the Sovereign power, 
and the King, in the very act of reſiſting the authority of ſuch 

an Aſſembly, if it could afterwards ſuſtain itſelf, muſt be guilty 
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himſelf of what might be deemed Treaſon againſt the Sovereign 
power of the State; he would be reſiſting the power which he 
ought to obey, and the Aſſembly would have a pretence for 
putting him to death; the very ſame pretence as in the caſe of 
King Charles the Firſt. If, therefore, it appears to you that 
theſe perſons had formed a conſpiracy to affemble a number of 
perſons who ſhould aſſume, when aſſembled, the character of a 
Convention of the people, and that they had taken ſteps for 
Dan wan neee 
Treaſon. 

Gentlemen, the conſpiracy which has been alledged is of a 
very wide and extenſive nature; a circumſtance which has o- 
caſioned a conſiderable degree of complaint on the part of my 
learned friends, as it has produced very extenſive evidence. The 
perſons concerned have been acting at different times, in dif- 
ferent places, and ſometimes, perhaps, by different means, but 
all of them having in view, as I conceive, (when I fay all, I 


mean the leaders) one grand plan, the accompliſhment of which 


was the object of all. This has occaſioned the diſtribution of 
the evidence into thoſe two parts noticed by Mr. Gibbs, which 
were produced to eſtabliſh, firſt, the exiſtence of the general 
conſpiracy ; and ſecondly, the part which the priſoner had in it. 
[ conceive that when you conſider the evidence taken all together, 
you can have no ſort of doubt of both. 

Gentlemen, let me take the evidence a little by degrees; and 
in ſo doing, as I ſee there will be no end in taking it in detail, 
[ ſhall neceſſarily truſt to. your giving ſome credit to my aſſer- 
tion, without referring to every part of the evidence, expecting 
his Lordſhip will afterwards ſum it up more in deatail to you. 
From the ſeveral publications and papers given in evidence, I 
think I may aſſume it to be perfectly clear, that there were ſome 
perſons in this country—and I will inſtance Mr. Paine, and 
Mr. Barlow, who were deſirous of effecting the general de- 
ſtruction of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and particularly of Mo- 
narchy, and all hereditary honours; and who were diſpoſed to 
promote, to the utmoſt of their power, any meaſures for that 


purpoſe, ' I think, Gentlemen, n have attended to the 
I evidence, 
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evidence, without admitting that I do not aſſume too much, 
when I aſſume that it cannot be fairly contended that ſuch per. 
| ſans as Paine and Barlow were not, in effect, conſpirators 
againſt the Conſtitution of this Country. There were perſons 
alſo in France who come under the ſame deſcription, and par- 
ticularly (with great ſubmiſſion) I ſhall venture to include in 
that deſcription the French National Convention; for they were 
clearly diſpoſed to eſtabliſh that doctrine here, which they had 
eſtabliſned in their own Country, but which is directly adverſe 
to the Britiſh Conſtitution; and they were deſirous of doing it 
for this reaſon, becauſe they felt that their own ſafety depended 
upon it. You will recollect, perhaps, a paſlage in Paine“ 
work, which I think was read;—< When France ſhall be ur. 

« rounded with revolutions, ſhe ſhall be in peace and ſafety,” 
And the Society for Conſtitutional Information, and the London 
Correſponding Society, accordingly addreſſed the National Con- 
vention in November, 1792, which, by the bye, neither of the 
Counſel for the priſoner at the bar took any notice of whatever, 
though they appeared very important papers, for the purpoſe of 
ſhewing the intention of theſe people. Y ou will recollect that 
the London Correſponding Society, in particular, © fervent!y 
« ſupplicated the Almighty Ruler of the Univerſe to be fa- 
“ yourable to the cauſe of the French, ſo intimately blended 
« with their own.“ This you will recollect was not during the 
exiſtence of the Conſtitution of 1791, but after the deſtruction 
of that Conſtitution, and the total depoſition of Louis the Six- 
teenth; and then they conſidered the cauſe of the French as in- 
timately blended with their own. How could it be blended 
with their own, unleſs it was their object to eſtabliſh in this 
Country a Government upon the ſame principles upon which 
the French had eſtabliſhed their Government, or were endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh a Government. They conceived © that 
« it was their duty to countenance and aſſiſt to the utmoſt of 
« their. power, the champions of human happineſs; that they 
« would therefore oppoſe, to the utmoſt of their power, any 
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* looked to the triple alliance of che people of Ameriea, 
« France and Britain to give freedom to the world.“ 


for it is not ſimply © of the people, but they are—< If you 
« ſucceed, as we ardently wiſh, the triple alliance (not of 
« Crowns, but) of the people of America, France and Britain, 
« will give peace to Europe, and freedom to the whole world.” 
Therefore they did not ſimply make uſe of the word © people,” 
an expreſſion that might comprehend the whole; but they ex- 
preſsly negatived Crowns. There exiſted no Crown in Ame- 
rica—at that time none in France; the only Country mentioned 
in this paper which had a Crown was Great-Britain. There- 
fore when they ardently wiſhed a triple alliance, not of Crowns, 
but of the people of America, France and Britain, to give peace 
to the whole world, what do they do but in terms, not to be con- 
troverted, declare, that it is their wiſh and intention—that is, 
that they had formed a conſpiracy, for I do not know what a 
conſpiracy is, but forming a wiſh and intention to do a thing— 
that they had formed a wiſh and intention of eſtabliſhing a Go- 
vernment in this Country without a Crown; I can give it no 
other interpretation. In another part of their addreſs they ſay— 
« ſeeking our real enemies, we find them in our boſoms. We 
« feel ourſelves inwardly torn by, and ever the victims of, a 
« reſtleſs and all conſuming Ariſtocracy, hitherto the bane of 
every Nation under the ſun, Wiſely have you acted in ex- 
« pelling it from France.” 

Why, Gentlemen, what do they mean by © Ariftocracy®* 
here ? What can they poſſibly mean but to refer to that part of 
the Conſtitution in the Government of this Country which may 
be deemed Ariftocratical—do not they declare in that paſſage, 
that they conſider every thing to which they can give the deno- 
mination of Ariſtocracy, as their real enemies; that they con- 
ſider it as the bane of every nation under the ſun z and, there- 
fore, they conceived the French had ated wiſely in expelling it 
from France. It muſt have been their opinion that it would 
be equally wiſe to expel it from this Country. For what pur- 
e 
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There might be two purpoſes; one that of publiſhing to the 
Country here, in a way which they might fancy to be in ſome 
degree ſaſe, a declaration againſt the exiſting Government of 
the Country; a fort of proclamation of a Republic; and another, 
a holding out to the French Convention, that they were deſirous 
of receiving every aſſiſtance from that Country which could 
poſlibly be given, for the purpoſe of enabling thoſe who addreſſed 
them to eſtabliſh the ſame Conſtitution of Government in this 
Country, as had been eſtabliſhed in France. 

The Addreſs which was preſented by the other Society, th 
Society for Conſtitutional Information, is full as ſtrong, You 
obſerve, the learned Counſel for the priſoner have cautiouſly 
avoided taking any notice of this Addreſs. - In truth, they were 
unable to give any explanation of it, How does this Addreſs 
begin? & Servants of a Sovereign People, and Benefactors of 
« Mankind,—We rejoice that your Revolution has arrived at 
that point of perfection, which will permit us to addreſs you 
te by this title.“ The degree to which, as they conceive, 2 
Revolution muſt arrive to be at its point of perfection, is, when 
thoſe who have the Adminiſtration of the Government of the 
Country, are to be addreſſed in the character in which they thus 
addreſs the French Convention; that is, & Servants of a Sovereign 
„ People.” What is this but a declaration, that the perfection 
of a Revolution in Goyernment, is the eſtabliſhment of the prin- 
ciples, which we have before adverted to, of the Rights of Man, 
and equal Citizenſhip, and ſo on, in which the people are to be 
eonſidered as conſtantly Sovereign, as conſtantly exerting the 
Sovereign authority, and, as having a perpetual control over the 
whole Government of the Country; not an indirect and remote 
control; that ſpecies of control, which is conſiſtent with the 
ſtability of the Government of a Country; but that which leads, 
in its principle, to the fort of perpetual Revolution, upon which | 
have before obſerved. The addreſs proceeds, We rejoice that 
« your Revolution has arri ved at that point of perfection, which 
* will permit us to addreſs you by this title; it is the only one 
& that can accord with the character of true Legiſlators,” Is 
not this a clear and expreſs declaration, that they did not conſider 
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the Legiſlature of this Country, as having that title which could 
accord with the character of true Legiſlators? For no Reform in 
the Houſe of Commons, alone, could give to the Legiſlators of 
this Country, a title to that character, according to the idea of 
theſe perſons upon the ſubject, For the King and Houſe of 
Lords, ſtill remaining parts of the Legiſlature, and being here- 
ditary, could not, by any poſſibility, come within that deſcription 
which they meant to attribute to the French Convention. 
They add, Every ſucceſſive epoch in your affairs has added 
« ſomething to the triumphs of Liberty; and the glorious victory 
« of the roth of Auguſt, has finally prepared the way for a Con- 
« ſtitution, which, we truſt, you will * on the baſis of 
« Reaſon and Nature.“ 

Gentlemen, I have nothing to do with mY ily ths 
propriety of the conduct of thoſe who were concerned in the 
tranſactions of the 1oth of Auguſt. It would be wrong for me 
to blame one ſide or the other. But to which ever fide blame 
was imputable, what was the event? The event was the deſtrue- 
tion of Monarchy: That is here called a glorious victory; it is 
ſaid to have finally prepared the way for a Conſtitution, which 
the ſociety truſted would be eſtabliſhed on the baſis of Reaſon 
and Nature it had brought them to that ſituation which enabled 
them to arrive, finally, at that point CNY au in the 
former part of the addreſs. 

Now, Gentlemen, to ſay that any perſons, wh could give 
their aſſent to that Addreſs, knowing what they were about, or 
attending to it, .entertained- a ſincere attachment to any of the 
principles upon which the Britiſh Conſtitution is founded, is 
aſſerting that which it ſeems to me, that no rational man can 
poſlibly give credit to. I cannot help here obſerving, by the way, 
upon the words, — Finally prepared the way for a Conſtitution, 
« which, we truſt, you will eſtabliſh on the baſis of Reaſon and 
© Nature.” Gentlemen, you will recolle& there were two 
paſſages; one in Mr. Paine's work, the other in Joel Barlow's, 
before this glorious victory of the xoth of Auguſt, which expreſsly 
Rated, that they looked to that event; to the deſtruction of the 
Pra which had been formed in 1791, for this reaſon ; 
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becauſe it was formed in contradiction to the principles of the 
Rights of Man, in the parts of it which conſiſted of a Monarch, 
or any thing in the nature of diſt inctions of privileged orders, — 
That ſo far as it had any ſort of diſtinction whatever, and was not 
completely founded upon the fight of equal active Citizenſhip, it 
was a compound of contratlictions, as, I think; Paine calls it in 
his publicationz the Rights of Man, and therefore in its nature 
it could not ſubſiſt. 

In another paſſage of the ſame addreſs, eig of the ent 
of the French, they ſay, It is} indeed, a ſacred cauſes We 
« cheriſh it, as the pledge of your happineſs, our natural and 
« neareſt friends. Then they ſay, that they ſpeak, as they con- 
ceive, the real opinion of a great majority of the Engliſh Nation; 
and, finally, they conclude with the “ wonderful ſplendor of the 
French Revolution, burſting forth upon the nations; in the 
« full fervor of the meridian ſun, and diſplaying, in the midſt of 
“ the European world, the practical reſult of principles, which 
« philoſophy had ſought in the ſhade of ſpeculation, and which 
« experience muſt every where confirm. It diſpels the clouds 
e 
« and creates a new character in man. 

No can a more clear comment be read; upbn the words of 
Paine and Barlow, than the words contained in the paſſage which 
I have juſt read? Do they not clearly ſhew you, that thoſe 
ſocieties are here ſtating a combination of principles with prac- 
tice, in the ſame manner as Paine has done, in the ſecond part 
of his works ? That they are endeavouring to remove that pre- 
judice from the people, which, Mr. Paine conceives fupported 
Monarchy and Ariſtocracy in this Country. It is ſaid, by Paine 
and Barlow, that the firſt aſſembly, which ended in the year 1791, 
had been obliged, through the prejudices of the people, to form 
that Conſtitution in the manner in which they had formed it, re- 
taining a King, becauſe the prejudices of the people would not, 
at that time, permit them to form a Government, without a King. 
It was too much, at that time, to form a Government, without a 
King; but the principles upon which they formed their Go- 
yernment, neceſſarily led to the deftruQtion of that portion of 
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Monarchy which they had left.—4 Your example will be ſoon 


« followed; for Nations, riſing from their lethargy, will re-claim 


a the Rights of Man, with a voice which man cannot reſiſt.. 
The Rights of Man, in this paſſage, are the Rights of Man, as 
they are ſtated in Paine's works; for this ſociety has expreſsly 
declared Paine's works to be the foundation of all their proceed- 
ings. They have conſidered themſelves as proceeding to eſtabliſh 
the Rights of Man, as taught by Thomas Paine.—You muſt re» 
collect paſſages to this effect, in ſeveral inftances—And, there- 
fore, when they ſay, ( will re- claim the Rights of Man, with a 
voice which man cannot reſiſt, they muſt be taken to mean the 
. nay EE GE 
Paine's book. 

Gentlemen, I may add to this a remark, by the way, that it is 
a little extraordinary, conſidering how much the Conſtitutional 
Society has been involved in this caſe, and how important it 
would have been for the priſoner, at the bar, to haye brought 
ſome members of that ſociety to have explained this tranſaQion ; 
all the tranſactions, indeed, of that ſociety, and particularly this 
addreſs ; not one member of the Conſtitutional Society is brought 
as a witneſs on this trial, except that poor Dancing Maſter, who 
is a member of both ſocieties, and who ſeemed incapable of 
to a great degree, with reſpect to the London Correſponding 
Society, Not one witneſs whom they have brought, was a perſon 
capable, from the deſeription he gave of bimſelf, of accounting, in 


any manner whatever, for the addreſs of the Landon Cerreſponding ; 


Society, 
Gentdemen, you remember the manner in which theſe two 


addreſſes were paſſed in theſe ſocieties. The letter which was 


whether there houjd de a joint; or # ſeparcjs addrels? This was 
not a thing taken up in a hurry, but a thing conſidered, and'much 
debated upon ; one in one form, and the other in another. If any 
evidence, upon this ſubjeR, could poſſibly have been given, which 
could have been advantageous to the priſoner at the bar, it would 
r have been produced. In truth, both theſe addreſſes 
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held out, in pretty ſtrong terms, a wiſh for an alliance and 
friendſhip with another Country ; that Country certainly was not, 
at the time when theſe addreſſes were preſented, in any adverſe 
 fituation to this; but ſtill; with reſpect to this Country, in ſuch 
a ſituation as made it a matter deſerving ſome degree of caution, 
at leaſt, or ſuch as. one ſhould imagine would induce perſons, 
thinking of preſenting ſuch addreſſes, to reflect a little upon it, 
before they did it. 

Ho were theſe addreſſes received ? One of the perſons who 
were ſent. over with that of the Conſtitutional Society (how the 
London Correſponding. Societies Addreſs got over, we haye not 
been able to ſhew). was Mr. Joel Barlow, the Gentleman who 
had written the advice to the privileged orders, in which he has 
completely ſtated what his ideas were, upon the ſubject of Go- 
vernment, who had recently written an Addreſs to the French 
Convention, with reſpect to the defects in their Conſtitution of 

1791, pointing out a principal defect in that Conſtitution to be 
the exiſtence of a King; and ſeveral other things, which, he 
conceived, ought to be removed, to render the Government more 
complete, upon the principles of the Rights of Man. The other 
perſon was Mr. Froſt, who, I ſhall likewiſe obſerve to you, is 
not called as a witneſs, on behalf of the priſoner. He was a 
perſon who had made himſelf a little obnoxious, and who after- 
wards became the object of a proſecution. When this addreſs 
was preſented to the National Aſſembly, i in France, the Pre- 
ſident of the French Aſſembly perfectly underſtood the matter, 
You will recollect, that there was likewiſe an addreſs pronounced 
by the Gentlemen who preſented this addreſs. Mr. Barlow and 
Mr. Froſt were admitted to the Bar, and thus addreſſed the 
Aſſembly: « Citizens of France, We are deputed from the 
« Socicty for Conſtitutional Information, in London, to preſent 
« to you their congratulations on the triumphs. of Liberty.— 
« This ſociety had laboured long 1 in the cauſe, with little proſpect 
« of ſucceſs, preyious to the commencement of your Revolution.” 
What is this but a declaration, that this ſociety had, before the 
French Revolution, been employing itſelf exactly upon the ſame 
principles as thoſe upon which the F rench Revolution was 
effected, 
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effected. © Conceive, then, their exultation of gratitude, when, 
« by the aſtoniſhing efforts of your nation, they behold the reign 
« of reaſon acquiring an extenſion and folidity, which promiſe 
« to reward the labours of all good men, by ſecuring the happi- 
« neſs of their fellow creatures.” Now, if this ſociety had made 
this Addreſs to the National Aſſembly, which finiſhed when 
they had formed the Conſtitution: of 1791, it might have ad- 
mitted, in ſome degree, of a different conſtruction; but they never 
addreſſed that Aſſembly, which formed the Conſtitution of r791. 
Why? Becauſe the Aſſembly, which formed the Conſtitution of 
1791, had not brought the Revolution to the point of perfection. 
That was the reaſon they never addreſſed that Aſſembly, On 
the contrary, till the Revolution of the 10th of Auguſt took 
place, they had no idea of entering into this ſort of correſpondence 
with the French. They then make theſe Addreſſes to the French 
Convention, at the ſame time declaring, that, before this Revo- 
lution, the ſociety had employed itſelf on the ſame important 
object. Innumerable ſocieties, of a ſimilar nature, are now 
forming in every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland; they 
« excite a ſpirit of univerſal enquiry into the complicated abuſes 
« of Government, and the fimple means of Reform, After the 
example which France has given, the Science of Revolutions 
« will be rendered eaſy,” Now, how was this Revolution 
effected in France? By an aſſembly of the people; lawfully 
aſſembled under the authority of the King, but taking upon 
themſelves, of their own authority, to declare themſelves a Con- 
vention of the people. Theſe are the means-by which this Re- 
volution was effected; from that moment the late King of France 
was depoſed; from that moment the late Revolution began; and 
from that point it proceeded to its preſent ſituation. * After the 
« example given by France, the Science of Revolutions will be 
rendered eaſy, and the progreſs of Reaſon will be rapid. It 
* would not be ſtrange, if, in a period far ſhort of what we 
* ſhould venture to predict, Addreſſes of Felicitation ſhould croſs 
© the ſeas to a National Convention in England,” Now, what 
is the meaning of a National Conyention in England? Is this ta 
be underſtood of a merting of people, for the purpoſe of petitioning 
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Parliament for a Reform of Parliament? What can it mean but 
a Convention, aſſuming all the powers of Government, preciſely 
| as the National Convention of France, at that time, did? Is it 
poſſible to conceive, that any other conſtruction can fairly be put 
upon thoſe words ? And have they brought one ſingle man of this 
ſociety, for the purpoſe of ſhewing, that ſuch is not the conſtruction 
| which ought to be put upon theſe words: 
| What is the anſwer of the Preſident of the National Aſſembly? 
He has no fort of doubt of the intention and meaning of thoſe 
perſons; for he immediately calls them, « Generous Republicans.” 
He could not have a conception of their principles, otherwiſe than 
as Republican principles. When men addreſſed them, in that 
ſtyle, they could not have an idea, that they were friends to the 
Houſe of Commons, to the old Peers, or to the new ones. The 
anſwer of the French Preſident is. Generous Republicans, 
« your appearance in this place will form an epoch in the hiſtory 
« of mankind. Hiſtory will conſecrate the day, when, from a 
« nation, long regarded as a rival, and in the name of a great 
« number of your fellow Citizens, you appeared in the midſt of 
c the repreſentatives of the people of France.” There is another 
Paſſage, which, indeed, is a previous paſſage, which I particularly 
meant to have read“ The ſhades of Pym, of Hampden, and 
« of Sidney, are hovering over your heads, and the moment 
« cannot be diſtant when the people of France will offer their 
« congratulations to a National Convention in England.” Why, 
Gentlemen, the Preſident of the French National Convention 
ſeems not to have the ſlighteſt doubt of the meaning of the 
Addreſs, He had not a,conception, but that the perſons who 
ſent it, were diſpoſed to eſtabliſh, and deſirous of eſtabliſhing, in 
our Country, a Republican Government; and that they had 
actually taken the means for that purpoſe. He ſays, that the 
moment could not be far diſtant when the people of France 
would offer their congratulations to a National Convention in 
England. Is it poſſible to explain theſe tranſactions in any other 
| ſenſe than that which I have ſubmitted to you? If it be, why 
has not ſome perſon or other appeared, as a witneſs, to have given 
what he conceives to be the true ſenſe and meaning of the ſociety, 
i 25 
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18 you will recollect, that a great deal of evidence has been 
introduced into this cauſe, for the purpoſe of giving conſtructions 
of the ſame fort. That makes it a very ſtrong caſe; for when 
perſons are called to give conſtructions to words of one deſcrip- 
tion, and there are none called to give a conſtruction to words of 
another deſcription, or to words uſed in one caſe, and not to words 
uſed in another, it muſt, at leaſt, be taken, that, in that inſtance 
in which they do not attempt to give, by other means, a con- 
ſtruction to words, the words are open to that conſtruction which 
the words themſelves fairly import. Theſe words can import 
nothing elſe than a declaration of a complete deſign formed, of 
eſtabliſhing, in this Country, a Republican Government; cf 
bringing about a National Convention; to which National Con- 
vention, as an Aſſembly, having in itſelf the Executive and 
Legiſlative Power of the Government, the National Aſſembly of 
France might ſend theſe congratulations. 

Gentlemen, it ſhews alſo, that the Convention, by their decrees 
of the 19th of November, and of the 15th of December, 1792, 
had adopted that ſort of defence, which had been ſaggeſted to 
mem, — U the giving Liberty to Europe,” as a mode of defenc$ 
of their own Liberty; and that they had declared, in the name of 
the French Nation, that they would afford military aſſiſtance to 
all people who wiſhed to recover their Liberty, within which 
deſcription they moſt certainly had conſidered the Britiſh Nation 
becauſe the London Correſponding Society, and the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information, had expreſsly aſſerted, that the Britiſh 
Nation were Slaves. The French had, by theſe decrees, de- 
clared, that they would not permit a Reformation in the Houſe of 
Commons, if it was in their: power to prevent it; they had, in 
effect, declared, they would compel the people of this Country, 
at the requeſt of the London Correſponding Society, and the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information, to accept a Government, 
formed upon the principles of the Sovereignty of the People; and 
that, if the people of this Country ſhould refuſe to accept of 
Liberty and Equality, being deſirous to preſerve their Prince, 
and their privileged caſts, that they would treat them as 
enemies, | 


Lord 
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Tord Chief Fuftite Eyre. Mr. Solicitor General, if you have 

finiſhed this head on the Addreſſes to the National Convention 

of France, I think we had better adjourn; as it will be im- 

poſſible for any human powers to ſuſtain it, if we do not; and [ 

think we ſhould: loſe as much time to-morrow morning, as we 
ſhould gain to night. | 


Adjourned (it now being. Twenty-five Minutes pot Twelug 
e Clock, an II edneſday Morning, ) ts Eight o' Clock, 
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SESSION HOUSE IN THE OLD BAILEY, | 
Tueſday, November the 4th, 1794, . 


PRESENT, 


Lord Chief Juſtice EYRE; 
Lord Chief Baran MACDONALD; 
Mr, Baron HOTHAM; 

Mr. Juſtice BULLER; 
Mr. Juſtice GROSE ; 
And others, his Majeſty's Juſtices, &c, 


Thomas Hardy ſet to the bar. 


Mr. SoriciroR GENERAL. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


When I had the honour of addreſſing you laſt night, I ſtated to 
you the general idea I had of the perſons who were engaged in the 
tranſactions which have been brought in evidence before you; 
how far in thoſe tranſactions (though not ſpecifically and pre- 
ciſely) how far I conceived the priſoner was generally impli- 
cated; what was his character in thoſe tranſactions, and what 
were the characters of thoſe who were the agents in them. Pro- 
ſeſſing to conſider, and to believe, that the vaſt majority of the 
perſons engaged were not of that deſcription of perſons to whom 
the highly criminal intent imputed to the priſoner, ought to be 
imputed, I alſo ſtated to you what I conceived to be clearly 
the law upon the ſubje&; hoping that, under the direction of 
my Lords upon the Bench, you will be of opinion that what 1 
have ſtated as the law, is unqueſtionably the law of the land, 
derived down to us now for a period of between four and five 
hundred years. Having proceeded then to ſtate to you what 
appeared to be, from the evidence, as far as I went through it, 
the views, objects and intentions of the perſons concerned in 
theſe tranſactions, I had arrived at that period when the ſocieties 
* the National Convention of France, and J had inſiſted 
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conſiderably at large upon that tranſaction. I had inſiſted upon 
it, becauſe it appeared to me to be a tranſaction which ſhewed 
their views, their intentions, and their objects fo plainly, ſa 
clearly, and ſo irrefragably, that I thought it impoſſible, in any 
part of the caſe, more ſtrongly to impreſs upon your minds 
what thoſe views, what thoſe intentions, and what. thoſe objects 
were, and how they meant finally to accompliſh thoſe views, 
intentions and objects, namely, by aſſembling a National Con- 
vention. | | 

I think, Gentlemen, if you advert ſimply and only to thoſe 
two addreſſes; to that introduction to one of them when it was 
preſented to the National Convention by Mr. Bartow and Mr, 
Froſt, and to the anſwer which was given by the Preſident of 
the National Convention—an anſwer in which no fraud or 
diſguiſe was neceſſary to be uſed, and in which, on the cantrary, 
the plain truth was-moſt likely to appear—you can have no 
doubt in your own minds that the views, the objects, and the 
intentions of the priſoner at the bar, and of all thoſe who were ſo 
far concerned with him as to have a complete connection with 
that tranſaction, were nothing leſs than the deſtruction of the 
Government of this Country, by means of an Aſſembly of the 
People, and to eſtabliſh a repreſentative Government in the 
room of that Government under which this Country has {6 
long flouriſhed, in ſpite of all the abuſes that belong to it. 
Abuſes will belong to every Government, perhaps abominable 
abuſes belong to this Government—I will not diſſemble that 
there may be ſuch; and as far as in my power, I ſhould think 
it my duty to bring them forth whenever it ſhould be neceſſary 
to do ſo;—for whatever ſituation a man may ſtand in in the 
Country, he has an intereſt infinitely dearer than that ſituation. 

Gentlemen, having ſtated to you what appeared to me to be 
a reaſonable concluſion from the tranſlation with France, which 
I have mentioned, I will notice to you the obſervations which 
naturally occur from the conduct of thoſe who were concerned 
in it: and I muſt here obſerve, that as it has been extremely 
difficult in the courſe of this long trial, tomark with certainty all 


the papers that have been produced, I may by poſſibility, but 
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I am ſure it will be unintentionally, mention to you ſome 
papers which may not have been actually produced. If L 
ſhould do ſo, I ſhould be much obliged to the Counſel for 
the priſoner if they can correct me. If not, I wiſh my friends 
to do ſo. F | 
I was going to ſtate to you a letter from the Society at Stock- 
port to the priſoner, dated the 3d of Novemberʒ 1792. Gen- 
tlemen, you will recolle& that with reſpecł to all the letters that 
have been produced, except, I think, one, not a ſingle obſerva- 
tion has been made by the Counſel for the priſoner. That one 
is a letter from Norwich, which I ſhalt note to you preſently. 
In this letter of the 3d of November, 1792, the Secretary of 
the Society at Stockport, ſays, © I am directed by the Friends 
« of Univerſal Peace and the Rights of Man,” which very 
title I think, if you advert to it, plainly ſhews what the in- 
tention and object of theſe parties were; for you will tecolle&t 
(the thought occurs to me at'the mothent) that the idea which 
had been conceived by thoſe perſons, was an enthuſiaſm un- 
queſtionably, but an enthuſiaſm dangerous in the higheſt de- 
gree the idea which they had conceived was, that by the 
eſtabliſhment of the Rights of Man, univerſal peace would be' 
eſtabliſhed throughout the world, When, therefore, perſons 
aſſume the appellation of the Friends of Univerſal Peace and 
che Rights of Man, they plainly declare that they have not in 
view any reform in the Government of this Country, as now 
eſtabliſhed, becauſe it is, according to their declaration, incon- 
ſiſtent not only with their conception of the Rights of Man, 
but with their conception of the procuring univerſal peace. 
Their idea of the means of procuring univerſal peace was, that 
by eſtabliſhing a repreſentative Government throughout the 
World, the intereſts of the people would be fo immediately con- 
ſidered by the Government of every Country, that war would 
ceaſe, and univerſal peace would be eſtabliſhed throughout the 
univerſe, and all the World would be, in effect, one Nation. 
You will recollect that that has appeared in a variety of in- 
Rances in the papers which have been produced to you. That 
enthuſiaſm they certainly had, and an enthuſiaſm as dangerous 
. to 


(ta), 
to Government as any that ever exilted 3 as dangerous as the 
enthuſiaſm of the Millenarians, or Fifth Monarchy-men, who 
in the laſt century occaſioned ſome diſturbance, not very violent, 
indeed, in this Country, under an impreſſion upon their minds 
that Chriſt was to come to eſtabliſh his own Government upon 
earth, and that there was to be univerſal peace and good-will 
among men; what they called the kingdom of the ſaints. Under 
that impreſſion they made an inſurrection in the reign of Charles 
the Second, which was ſuppreſſed after the death of a few people. 
There had heen an inſurrection of the ſame nature under the 
Government of Cromwell, which alſo was ſoon ſuppreſſed; 
but the perſons concerned in theſe tranſactions, to the very laſt 
perſiſted in their enthuſiaſm, and ſome of thoſe executed in the 
xeiga of Charles the Second, proteſted in their laſt moments, 
that if they had been deceived, they had been deceived by Heaven. 
When the minds of men are capable of being worked up to ſuch 
blaſphemous expreſſions, it is not poſſible to ſay to what length 
they may not go. Their ſincerely entertaining ſuch ideas, does 
not at all leflen the danger of them; does not at all leſſen the ne- 
ceſſity for the Government of the Country to take the means of 
reprefling them, and puniſhing the delinquents in the ſevereſt 
manner. If men ſhould take it into their heads that the com- 
munity of goods is part of the Chriſtian religion, and ſhould 
upon that ground take the goods of their neighbours, they muſt 
be puniſhed as robbers,” becauſe it is impoſſible to preſerve the 
peace of ſociety by any other means. 

Gentlemen, I have digreſſed in conſequence of what occurred 
to me from the title which theſe people at Stockport choſe to 
aſſume. The letter proceeds I am directed by the Friends 
of Univerſal Peace and the Rights of Man to inform you, that 
« we received two letters from you; the firſt, dated September 
« 21ſt, requeſting us to concert with you in tranſmitting to 
« the French National Convention an addreſs ſigned by every 
member.“ It then proceeds to that which is not very ma- 
terial, except that it proves that this Society in London were not 
content ſimply with addreſſing the French Convention them- 
ſelves, but attempted to prevail upon all the other Societies to do 
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the ſame thing, which they conſidered as aſſiſting the cauſe tw 
a very great degree; and, in a letter from the priſoner himſelf, 
in the courſe of the tranſaction I forget to whom it was di- 
rected, but it is a letter in which he mentions the ſubſcription 
to the French---that, in his opinion, a number of ſignatures was 
— ˙· · 

The-Jetter'pioceeds=--* With reipect to the ſubſtance of this 
« letter, we believe that the cauſe of the French is that of every 
individual perſon in Europe, that is not fattening on plunder, 
« or who, through ignorance, obſtinacy and inattention, fit un- 
concerned, and will not be perſuaded to conſider, although 
inevitable ruin ſhould be the awful conſequence.” Here you 
ſee, Gentlemen, that this Society at Stockport declare moſt 
clearly what they conſidered to be the object of ſuch an addreſs 
to the French; that they conſidered the cauſe of the French as 
their own cauſe, and likewiſe that of every individual perſon in 
Europe, not fattening on plunder.---< We therefore think it 
« highly neceſſary to add our friendly aid and aſſiſtance, in order 
« to ſtimulate the oppreſſed friends of freedom in France, againſt 
C all the deſpots in Europe (who are combined againſt the juſt 
and equal rights of man), by aſſuring them that we view 
their ſignal exertions, and wonderful victories, with admira- 
tion; together with,”---mark this, Gentlemen together 
« with the extinction of treacherous royalty, and the reſtoring 
« to every individual, his equal, indubitable rights, as fellow 
meg and free citizens; and that our hearts are united with 
« their's, as in one common cauſe, conſidering, as in a great 
© meaſure, their ane our mung RE with their 
„ own.” 

——— viRtory ?-—-The glorious vifry of es 
10th of Auguſt Gentlemen, has not this Society at Stock- 
port declared its views in the moſt complete and direct terms? 
The extinction of treacherous royalty” is here not pointed out 
ambiguouſly ; not pointed out by words which will admit of a 
different conſtruction, but by words direct and plain; by words 
which require no comment, to which no anſwer could poſſibly be 
| given, 
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given, and to which, therefore, my learned friends did not attempt 
to give any anſwer. Gentlemen, their filence upon that ſub- 
je& is conviction.—If they could have got rid of the force and 
effect of this letter, they would have done io. Vou cannot con- 
ceive that it was through any want of ability---that it was 
through any want of induſtry; for I am ſure, when you heard, 
more eſpecially, what fell from my learned friend who ſpoke laft, 
you muſt acknowledge, that (although not poſſeſſing, perhaps, 
all the ornaments of eloquence which diſtinguiſh ſome men, and 
yet poſleſling them to a very conſiderable degree) as a judicious, 
e EY Rs eee ee eee een 
not his ſuperior. 

3 ̃ — 
« Yet, ſhould it ever be the caſe that our Miniſtry ſhould be ſo 
« perfidious as, contrary to their pledged faith of neutrality, 
4 to join the execrable band of deſpots againſt the cauſe of free- 
« dom, we will ſtand forward, even to the hazarding our lives, 
« by uſing every juſtifiable means to counteract their machina- 
« tions, and give to the friends of freedom all the encouragement 
4 and ſupport which we ſeverally, unſupported, can afford.” 

Gentlemen, is not that a clear and plain declaration---is not 
that ſaying, without a doubt, that, conſidering the cauſe of the 
French as their own cauſe---conſidering the victories of the 
French as their own victories-oonſidering the emancipation 
of the French as their own emancipation, they were eager them- 
ſelves to proceed to the extinction of what they call treacherous 
royalty, and ſo to reftore to every individual his equgl and 
indubitable rights, as free, men and free citizens; and that they 
would do this to the hazarding of their lives. ——lt ſeems to 
me, that it is impoſſible to conceive a more complete comment 
apon thoſe addreſſes to the National Convention, than that which 
is contained in this letter.---It ſeems impoſſible, when we advert 
to the contents of this letter, to have a doubt what were the 

objects, the views and intentions of thoſe perſons. 

. But, Gentlemen, what is the letter from Norwich, which my 

learned friends did condeſcend to obſerve upon I ſuppoſe, under 
| the impreſſion that it was neceſſary for them to take notice 

of 
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of ſomething, and without any very clear view, I ſhould appre- 
hend, in the ſelection which they have made of it; unleſs, perhaps, 
they found, that, in the courſe of the evidence, there was very 
conſiderable alluſion to it, and therefore they thought it could not 
poſſibly eſcape notice. That letter is dated November the 11th, 
1792. The letter from Stockport was the 3d of November 
This letter from Norwich, you will recollect, was made the ſub- 
je even of debate in the meetings of the Societies. 

It ſtates, We, the Society for Political Information at Nor- 
« wich, are deſirous of holding, and ſtrenuouſly ſupporting, the 
noble ſentiments which you” (the London Correſponding 
Society) & ſo lately and friendly diſperſed among us; and, as we 
“ ſo much admire your well-adapted plan for a Reformation in 
« the State, permit us, with the utmoſt deference to your worthy 
« Society, to participate with you in all your great national 
& correſpondence, which your very name promiſes to maintain; 
« and, in conſequence thereof, it is humbly defired by the Society 
« which I have the happineſs to repreſent, to incorporate three 
members with your worthy fraternity; in doing which, I ſhall 
« here inform you of” their names and reſidence :””---then the 
three perſons are mentioned. Our principal deſign in doing 
« this, is, that we may have an opportunity of knowing more 
exactly, what may be thought the moſt eligible ſteps to be 
© taken in carrying on this great buſineſs of our aſſociated 
© brethren,. and to. have an opportunity to aſk ſuch ſort of 
« queſtions as may be thought very reaſonable among the 
© brethren, eſpecially when we think that publications are co- 
© vered with a ſort of obſcurity in them, as the Sheffield people's 
declaration, which ſeems determin&d to ſupport Ss Duke of 
« Richmond's plan only.“ 

Now there, Gentlemen, is a Society which perceives a fort 
of obſcurity in the declarations of the Sheffield Society, and ſtates 
in what it conceives that obſcurity to conſiſt---« eſpecially when 
ve think that publications are covered with a ſort of obſcurity 
* in them, as the Sheffield people's declaration, which ſeems de- 
* termined to ſupport the Duke of Richmond's plan only.” C 

Vox IV, Q Geutlemen, 
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Gentlemen, you will recolle& that the plan of the Duke or 
Richmond was a plan which, however I may think it wild and 
extravagant, was a plan which had no other object whatever 
than that of reforming the Houſe of Commons in this Country, 
by making all perſons, who were of a certain age, and not liable 
to certain objections, capable of giving their votes for the election 
of Members of that Houſe, dividing the whole Country into 
diſtricts for that purpoſe, and allotting, I think, about 2600 
votes to the election of every Member, and making the Members 
about 500 :---So that it had not, in any degree whatever, in view, 
the giving what is called the right of equal, active Citizenſhip; 
that is, the right of every man to ſhare in the Government of 
the Country; but expreſsly confining, in his letters, and in all 
his declarations upon the ſubject, his idea of Reform, to giving 
to every man the right of chuſing a perfon by whom the laws 
by which he was to be governed, were to be made---a diſtinction 
very clear and very plain, but not very eaſily to be found in that 
declaration of the Sheffield people.---The Norwich Society, 
therefore, thought that there was a ſort of obſcurity in the de- 
claration of the Sheffield people; in conſequence of which, they 
began to apprehend that this Sheffield Society did not mean to go 
the length which they intended. They ſay, that, from this de- 
claration of the Sheffield people, they begin to apprehend that 
the Sheffield people ſeemed determined to ſupport the Duke of 
Richmond's plan only.--- The letter adds---< But, ſince we find, 
e in a printed letter received from them in a book, that they 
« mean to abide by ſome moderate Reform, as may hereafter 
de brought forward by the Friends of the People.“ 

will recollect, in the intłrxval the Society of the Friends of the 
People was eſtabliſhed, which profeſſed to have in view only 
a Moderate Reform; and which, likewiſe, if you. may judge from 
the evidence that has been given at the bar by ſome of the 
Members of that Society, never conceived even the Duke of 
Richmond's plan to come within the deſcription of a Moderate 
Reform, but always thought that plan wild and A The 
letter adds which method is uncertain to us.”---Here you 
find that the Friends of the People, and the Socicty for Coulti- 

tutional 
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tutional Information, do not exactly agree; and you will re- 
collect that the Friends of the People, and the Society for Con- 
ſtitutional Information, ſo very little agreed, that the Friends of 
the People had declared that they would have nothing more to do 
with the Society for Conſtitutional Information, becauſe they 
ſaw clearly, that, in the tranſactions in which the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information were engaging, they had not in view 
a Reform of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, but had in view, 
as the letter of the Friends of the People ſtates, the accompliſh- 
ment of what is termed © all Mr. Paine's plans for public 
benefit; including therefore, neceſſarily, the extinction of 
treacherous royalty, the extinction of ariſtocracy, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of perfect repreſentation. 

The letter proceeds, after obſerving that the Friends of the 
People, and the Society for Conſtitutional Information, did not 
agree We would be glad to know the reaſon ; it ſeems to 
« me as though the difference was this: the Friends of the 
« People mean only a Partial Reform, becauſe they leave out 
« the words exprefling the Duke of Richmond's plan, and talk 
« only of a Reform; while the Mancheſter people ſeem to inti- 
mate, by addreſſing Mr. Paine, as though they were intent 
« upon Republican principles only.“ We are accuſed of 
preſſing hard upon the priſoner for addreſſing Paine.---Did not 
this Norwich Society, with whom he correſponded, conſider that, 
by addreſſing Paine, the Mancheſter people ſeemed to intimate 
that they were intent upon Republican principles only? And did 
not the Friends of the People put the ſame conſtruction upon the 
conduct of the Society for Conſtitutional Information? 

The letter proceeds Now, to come cloſer to the main 

« queſtion, it is only deſired to know whether the generality of 
the Societies mean to reſt ſatisfied with the Duke's plan 
© only.” ---Conceiving therefore, as you ſee, Gentlemen, that the 
leaſt that they were to have in view, was eſtabliſhing the Duke's 
plan——< Whether the generality of the Societies mean to reſt 
« ſatisfied with the Duke's plan only ;” that is, whether you 
ſtruggle for more, or will be contented with that; for that muſt 
be the meaning of the words---< or whether it is their private 
Q 2 « deſign 
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« deſign to rip up er wo and you Democracy 
« in its ſtead.” 

Gentlemen, when we vital to this letter; it is impolible not 
to perceive that this Norwich Society was floating in a degree 
of uncertainty with reſpect to the views of the other Societies, 
was diſpoſed, perhaps, to be content with the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan only; to reſt ſatisfied with it, but at the ſame time 
to obtain whatever it could beyond it. That this letter was 
written for the purpoſe for which it was ſuppoſed by the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society to have been written, for the purpoſe 
of knowing what were the true and real ſentiments of this Lon- 
don Correſponding. Society. 

Now, Gentlemen, if the London Correſponding Society had 
intended to hold ſacred the monarchy of the Country, to hold 
facred the Houſe of Lords, and had no object in view but eſta- 
bliſhing a new Conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons, by 
Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, would they have 
heſitated in anſwering this letter? would they, as deſcribed in 
Lynam's evidence (and by the way I would obſerve that Ly- 
nam's evidence throughout is capable of being contradicted by 
hundreds and hundreds of perſons, if it be not true, and there 
is not one perſon brought to contradict one fingle word of it) 
would they have deliberated in the manner in which he deſcribes 
them to have deliberated upon the ſubject? would they have 
thought that this letter was intended to draw them into ſome 
incautious declaration, and that in conſequence they might be 
brought into ſome difficulties? what incautious declaration could 
they have been drawn into by this letter, if they had meant 
what it is now pretended they did mean. Their anſwer in 
that caſe would have been, « You have totally miſtaken us; 
c we have not the moſt diſtant idea of what you ſuppoſe, of 
« ripping up Monarchy by the roots, and placing Democracy 
ce in its ſtead; our view is ſimply and only a Reform of the 
« Houſe of Commons upon the Duke of Richmond's plan.“ 
The anſwer to the letter was the moſt ſimple and plain imagin- 
able, it never could have been matter for deliberation and con- 


ſideration. They would have treated this letter as a letter not 
| | to 
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to draw them in, except it was to draw them in to do that 
which they did not mean to do, and as a letter which 

ought, therefore, to be rejected with the utmoſt indignation. 

But what do they do? they deliberate upon this letter, which is 

dated the 11th of November, and at length, on the 26th of 

November, they ſend this anſwer—it was addreſſed, firſt of all, 

Gentlemen, but that is ſcratched out, and © Fellow Citizens,” 
put in its place. Obſervations have been made upon the word 

Citizen, Unqueſtionably we are all Citizens of the fame State, 

and when the word Citizen is uſed without any particular al- 
luſion, it certainly means nothing in any degree improper, but 
what is the comment which they themſelves have given upon 
the word Citizen, in the report of their Committee of Conſti- 
tution. They diſtinguiſh between Citizen and Subject 
« Citizen, the ancient appellation given to the members of free 
« States—Subje can only, with propriety, be applied to a 
member of a State whoſe Government has been inſtituted by 
foreign conqueſt, or by the prevalence of a domeſtic faction.“ 
Thus they have conſtantly, if you will recollect, in all their 
papers, intimated the moſt groſs falſhood—that the Britiſh 
Conſtitution was a Government inſtituted by foreign conqueſt ; 
meaning, as Mr. Paine thinks proper to aſſert moſt falſely, that 
the Conſtitution and Government of this Country was the 
reſult of the Norman conqueſt, whereas, in truth, all the al- 
teration that that conqueſt introduced, was an alteration prin- 
cipally in the aziſtocratical part of the Conſtitution, and thoſe 
muſt recollect who know any thing of the hiſtory of the Country, 
that the Saxon laws and inſtitutions are the whole foundation of 
our Government, particularly that part of it which conſiſts in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, which is the great ſecurity of the 
liberty of the ſubject. Therefore, Gent] the word “ Ci- 
© tizen” is not an indifferent word when uſed by theſe perſons : 
It would be indifferent uſed by others, but when uſed by perſons 
who draw a diſtinction between Citizen and Subject, and who 
aſſert that no perſons are to be called Subjects but thoſe who 
are members of a State whoſe Government has been inſtituted 
by foreign conqueſt, or the prevalence of a domeſtic faction, 
Q 3 which 
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which they call an uſurped Government, they mean to aſſert 


that they are determined no longer to remain ſubjects of the 
- Britiſh Government, but to be Fellow Citizens of a new State. 
Gentlemen, the letter having in its addreſs the alteration 
from * Gentlemen” to * Fellow Citizens,” proceeds thus— 
« Your letter of the 11th inſtant, was by the Secretary laid 
« before the Committee of Delegates of the London Corre- 
'« ſponding Society; the London Correſponding Society having 
4 never before heard of your Society, wiſh to have fome further 
"« information concerning it, as to its origin, its principles, and 
« the number of its members. Such an account in your next 
« letter will give them great ſatisfaction.“ Here, Gentlemen, 
they are writing to a Society of whom they profeſs not before to 
have heard; of whom, therefore, they ought certainly to have 
been particularly cautious, becauſe they could not poſſibly know 
any thing of that which they here enquire after, the principles of 
its members. | SiS 
Ihe letter proceeds“ They do not thoroughly comprehend 
„ how it would be poſſible to incorporate with our Society, 
& three of your members reſiding in Norwich, inaſmuch as it 
would be impoſſible to communicate to them at that diſtance 
« all our correſpondence, and they could not attend aur Com- 
« mittees, where the buſineſs is tranſacted. If it is informa- 
4 tion you want, they will very readily anſwer any queſtion you 
« may put to them. As to the object they have in view, they 
© refer you to their addreſſes.” I ſhall take notice of theſe ad- 
dreſſes preſently, of which my learned friend reminds me that 
the Counſel for the priſoner have taken no notice whatever; not 
one ſingle obſervation has been made upon thoſe addreſſes, though 
thoſe addreſſes are here expreſsly referred to, as containing the 
objects the Society had in view. 4 As to the objects they have 
in view, they refer you to their addreſſes; you will therein 
« ſee they mean to diſſeminate political knowledge, and thereby 
| « engage the judicious part of the Nation to demand a reſtora- 
« tion of their rights in annual Parliaments. The members of 
_ « thoſe Parliaments, owing their election to the unbought and 
\ © unbiaſſed ſuffrage of every Citizen in poſſeſſion of his reaſon, 
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« and nat Ancapacitated by crimes, they conſider the obtaining | 


* ſuch Parliaments to be the ground-work of every neceſſary 
« reform. To this, therefore, they ſteadily adhere, and turn 
« themſelves neither to the right, nor to the left, to follow any 
4 other plan whatever, The rules and orders of their Society 
« being ſo plain and eaſy, that if they can get a majority of the 
Nation to act as they do, the propoſed reform will effect it. 
« ſelf, They look upon the trifling differences that may have 
« ariſen between the ſeveral Societies to be of very little con- 
* ſequence, and think they will ſubſide without any ways in- 
« juring the cauſe.” Thoſe trifling differences conſiſted, as 
ſtated to them by the Norwich Society, in the queſtion, whe- 
ther the Societies meant to reſt ſatisfied with the Duke of 
Richmond's plan only; or, as the Friends of the People pro- 
poſed, {till leſs violent meaſures; or whether it was their private 
deſign to rip up Monarchy by the roots, and place Democracy in 
its ſtead. Theſe are the trifling differences; and TI obſerve that 
this word trifling is put in the place of the word little. It, there- 
fore, was not a word that was not conſidered, 
They proceed, Gentlemen, to ſay, © they think it a matter 
« of ſmall importance whatever name you chooſe to adopt; they 
« adviſe you to follow their plan, and divide yourſelves into 
« ſmall Societies, each of which to chooſe a Delegate; the 
« Delegates when met to form the Committee, and tranſact the 
« buſineſs of the Society; afterwards let each Delegate report 
« to his diviſion 'the buſineſs ſo done, let him admit freſh mem- 
« bers, communicate freſh intelligence, *promote and encourage 
« political diſcuſſion, or read to yoit ſuch books as may convey 
the inſtruction your weaker members ſtand in need of,” 
Weak brethren, you will recolle& is a term that was very 
much in uſe at one time; it meant a perſon that was not riſen 
to that height of enthuſiaſm which was neceſſary for what was 
then called the good cauſe—* but above all, and then the 
word « Gentlemen“ is ſtruck out“ but above all be careful 
« to preſerve peace and good order among you; let no diſpute 
« be carried to exceſs.” And here come the words which ſhew 
the meaning of the whole of this letter The queſtion put to 
| Q4. them 
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them was, whether it was their private deſign to rip up Mo- 
narchy by the roots, and place Democracy in its ſtead; ſee 
what anſwer they give to that. Inſtead of expreſſing their 
indignation at ſuch an idea; inſtead of ſaying, how could you 
imagine that ſuch was our intention; how could you conceive 
that we had ever thought of deſtroying that which is ſo eſſential 
to the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of this Country, which is indeed 
the very eſſence of its Government; the eſſence of the Govern. 
ment of this Country being thatit is a Monarchy a limited Mo- 
narchy; the great uſe of that Monarchy being that it reduces 
action to a ſingle point, it ſuppreſſes ambition, it contains every 
thing within a juſt prerogative, and it gives us this boaſt, that 
we never need fear a Roberſpierre, or any Dictator, becauſe we 
have a King ; becauſe we have a perſon at the head of all, to 
whoſe ſituation no perſon can aſpire, but whoſe powers are ſo 
limited by known and bounded prerogatives, that he cannot 
paſs beyond them without exciting the jealouſy of all. 
Gentlemen, the anſwer is very curious; it is—® Let no 
« diſpute be carried to exceſs; leave Monarchy, Democracy, and 
« even Religion entirely aſide ; never diſpute on theſe topics.” 
What! never diſpute on the topics of Monarchy and Democracy 
on the propriety of eſtabliſhing the one or the other as the Go- 
vernment of a Country, when perſons were conſidering what 
ought to be the reform to be created in the Government of the 
Country! Let your endeavours go to encreaſe the number 
« of thoſe who wiſh for a full and equal repreſentation of the 
&« people, and leave to a Parliament fo choſen to form plans for 
« remedying the exiſting abuſes. Should they then not anſwer 
« your expectations, at the year's end you may chooſe others 
& in their ſtead.” 

Now, Gentlemen, this letter which chooſes to leave monar- 
chy and democracy entirely alone, in effect ſtates a plan of clear 
and pure democracy; for it ſays—“ let your endeavours go to 
« encreaſe the number of thoſe who wiſh for a full and equal 
« repreſentation of the people, and leave to a parliament ſo 
« choſen—that is an entire parliament, ſo choſen, by a full 
and equal repreſentation of the people—an elective Senate 
« far 
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« for it can mean nothing elſe - to form plans for remedying the 
« exiſting abuſes. Should they then not anſwer your expecta- 
tions, at the year's end you may chooſe others in their ſtead.” — 
This is not too ſtrong a comment which I have made upon the 
words, & thoſe who wiſh for a full and equal repreſentation of 


the people, and © leave to a parliament ſo choſen ;”? becauſe 


if you will look at the Addreſs of the London Correſponding 
Society, of the 6th of Auguſt 1792, they ſpeak in clear, plain, 
and unequivocal language of a parliament ſo choſen, as that which 
is to accompliſh all their purpoſes. When they referred therefore 
in this letter to their Addreſſes when in this letter they inſerted 
this paſſage, the ſame idea preſſed upon their minds—namely, 
that by a full and equal repreſentation of the people, they meant a 
parliament choſen as they there ſtate, they meant a parliament 
wholly elective, excluding a Houſe of Lords, and you will ob- 
ſerve, that in this Addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt 1792, they de- 
ſcribe it accordingly as the people's parliament. After taking notice 
of ſome things which I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve upon preſent- 
ly, they ſay numerous other reforms will undoubtedly take place 
« even in the firſt Seſſion of a Parliament ſo eleted”—that is of 
the whole parliament ſo elected“ depending only upon their 
« EleCtors, undivided by faction, uncorrupted by the Miniſter, 
and uninfluenced but by the public good.” 

Gentlemen, if their views went fimply to the repreſentation of 
the people, in the Commons Houſe of Parliament, in what ſenſe 
could they poſſibly have uſed theſe words. One paper reflects 
upon the other; it is clear and plain, that that only, which I 
have ſtated, could have been their intent. The Letter proceeds, 
To preſerve peace and good order among you, let no diſpute be 
carried to exceſs, Leave monarchy, democracy, and even re- 
« ligion entirely aſide. Never diſpute on theſe topics.” 

Gentlemen, you have been told that the priſoner never 
talked of the abolition of monarchy—never talked of the 
abolition of the peerage—of the eſtabliſhment of democracy 
but all his language was only of the Duke of Richmond's 
plan—Grant that it was ſo; what does it prove, but that he ob- 
ſerved the leſſon which he taught to others, and which perhaps 

this 
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this very letter might teach him the neceflity of obſerving— to 
« leave monarchy, democracy, and even religion entirely aſide, 
never to diſpute on theſe topics, but to let his endeavours £o 
« only to encreaſing the number of thoſe who wiſhed for a full 
and equal reprefentation of the people, according to the ſenſe 
in which he uſed thoſe words; and © leaving to a parliament ſo 
& conſtituted, to accompliſh every object that he wiſhed,” 

The fetter proceeds The committee offer you every af- 
« ſiſtance in their power, but requeſt that your queſtions may re- 
ate chiefly to the methods of obtaining a reform in Parlia- 
« ment.” Still obſerving the ſame ſort of conduct; don't put to us 
any ſuch aukward queſtions, as whether we mean to be content 
with the Duke of Richmond's plan only, or whether it is our 
private deſign to rip up monarchy by. the roots, and place demo- 
cracy in its ſtead—thoſe are aukward queſtions; we dont like to 
write anſwers to ſuch queſtions, but requeſt your queſtions may 
relate chiefly to the methods of obtaining a reform in Parliament. 
The letter concludes, © Like yourſelves we are friends to peace, 
not anarchy, and well wiſhers to the Rights of Man, yet not ſo 
« ſanguine in our expectations, as to imagine thoſe rights will be 
« reſtored by the ſpontaneous conſent of thoſe who have ſo long 
« deprived mankind of them.“ 
| Gentlemen, you will obſerve that the letter from the Norwich 
Society, to which this letter is an anſwer, concludes “ I ſhall 
« fay no more at preſent, but remain a friend to peace, not to 
« anarchy, a well wiſher to the Rights of Man, when obtained 
« by conſent.” The anſwer to it fays, „The London Cor- 
<« reſponding Society, are alſo friends to peace, not to anarchy, 
« and well wiſhers to the Rights of Man, yet not ſo ſanguine in 
their expectations, as to imagine thoſe rights will be reſtored by 
ce the ſpontaneous conſent of thoſe who have ſo long deprived 
© mankind of them.” Thus they expreſsly declare that their views 
are not of the peaceable deſcription of thoſe of the Norwich So- 
ciety; that they look to a degree, at leaft, of force; to taking the 
Government of the Country, from thoſe to whom it has been in- 
truſted, againſt their conſent; and to taking it by ſuch means as 
— decent. an; ao, 
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Gentlemen, this, and numberlefs other letters of the fame 
deſcription, which I might obſerve upon, clearly, and diſtinMly, 
as it ſeems to me, ſhew the principles, the views, and the inten- 
tions of the perſons who are engaged in this tranſaction; and the 
means by which they meant finally to accompliſh thoſe inten- 
tions—T think that we may fairly judge of the views and inten- 
tions, and even of the principles of a man, not only by what he 
himſelf declares, but by the principles of the company he keeps ; 
by the principles of thoſe whoſe character, and whoſe acts he ap- 
proves—by the principles of his publications. —If I am told I am 
not to judge of men by their opinions, but by their actions, I 
anſwer, I muſt frequently judge of the object of their actions by 
their opinions. 

Suppoſe the Raman Catholics, in the reign of King William, 
had ſet about a reform of religion, and for that purpoſe had at- 
tempted to aſſemble a Convention, to act as a Convention of the 
people, for the reform of religion. Could you have had a doubt 
what ſurt of a reform they meant to effect? Could you have had 
a doubt that they meant to eſtabliſh popery? Woulda doubt of it 
have exiſted in the mind of any man? And one great reaſon why 
you could not have had a doubt of it, would be, the intolerant 
principles of popery—though perhaps not of the Roman Catholic 


Religion, for I know they make a great diſtinction, and a diſ- 


tinction in ſome degree well founded, between Papiſts and Ro- 
man Catholics; but the great majority of Roman Catholics in 
England, at leaſt in former — were Papiſts, if they are not ſo 
now. 

Gentlemen, when we advert to the papers which have vr laid 
before you, we muſt abſerve the ſame ſpirit of intolerance in theſe 
ſocieties. The French at this moment, are as intolerant in their 
political principles as the Papiſts ever were in their religious 
principles. They will not endure any other fort of Govern- 
ment to exiſt in the world, but their own form of Government, 
becauſe they ſay that the Government which the light of reaſon 
diſcovers to man, ought to prevail all over the world, and there- 
fore they are in conſcience bound to promote it. Thus they hold 
the ſame obligation upon conſcience in matters of politics, as the 

papiſts 
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papiſts - deemed binding upon conſcience in matters of religion, 
and which men hold to be binding in matters of religion, becauſe 
they think they ought to endeavour to prevail upon other men to 
take thoſe means for their final happineſs, which they themſelves 
think the right means. This is a natural impreſſion upon the mind 
of man; but applying that principle to Government is perfectly 
new, and dangerous to the higheſt degree; as it tends to the un- 
ſettling of every State whatever, becauſe. no two perſons will 
agree upon the queſtion, which is the moſt proper forms of Go- 
vernment? No two perſons perhaps ever perfectly agreed upon 
the ſubjet—And if perſons lay down certain principles, and ac 
upon the perſuaſion, that thoſe principles are ſo clearly the reſult 
of the light of reaſon, that they ought to be eſtabliſhed throughout 
the world, and that it is highly ' meritorious to eſtabliſh them 
throughout the world, they act upon a principle of intolerance, 
which is juſt as great, and juſt as dangerous as that of the 
Papiſts. 

If therefore men, who in the years 1793, and 1794, profeſſed 
to conſider no Government as lawful, but that which is eſtabliſned 
on what they call the indefeaſible Rights of Man, as taught by 
the French, by Paine, and by Barlow; and who profeſſed to ad- 
mire every thing done in France the extermination of trea- 
cherous royalty, and all hereditary diſtinction, and the confiſca- 
tion of property; if ſuch men ſhew a deſire to fraternize with per- 
ſons of the ſame diſpoſition; if ſuch men proceed to declare their 
intention to reform the Government of Great Britain, and take 
ſteps for that purpoſe; and eſpecially if the ſteps they take, are 
endeavouring to aſſemble a, Convention, which ſhould act In the 
character of a Convention of the people, can any thing but the 
deſtruction of the Britiſh Government be their end? Is it poſſible 
to imagine, that they had any other object? For if they ſhould 
once have it in their power to effect any reform, can they, upon 
their own principles, ſtop ſhort of that reform, which they de- 
clare can alone conſtitute a lawful Government? It is not in the na- 
ture of things, Gentlemen. If men once get the power to make a 
reform, and lay it down as a principle, that the only juſt rule in 
forming a Government, is eſtabliſhing the indefeaſible and 
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impreſcriptible Rights of Man, with all their conſequences, 
the neceſſary reſult is, that, the moment they have the power 
in their hands, they will do the whole. It is impoſſible to doubt 
it. 
But it is not ſimply opinions, which the priſoner, and thoſe 
who were combined with him have declared. They are not 
ſimply opinions; they are reſolutions—reſolutions to act upon 
opinions. The Societies by their Addreſſes to the French Con- 
vention, have declared, not only their opinion that the Govern- 
ment of this Country ought to be republican—not only their wiſh 
to make the Government of this Country republican—but a re- 
folution to take meaſures to effect it. They reſolve to make the 
Government of this Country republican---and having ſo done, 
they in effect declare, that they have entered into a complete con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Government of the Country. For when men 
entertain opinions; when theſe opinions are followed by a wiſh to 
carry them into effect, and a reſolution to attempt to accompliſh 
that wiſh, they form a conſpiracy to do what they ſo-wiſh to | 
done. I do not know what is a conſpiracy, if that is not — 
And theſe men have declared, not only that ſuch are their opi- 
nions, that ſuch is their wiſh, that ſuch is their reſolution, but 
they have declared how they mean to accompliſh that reſolution ; 
namely, by means of a Convention of the people; and to eſtabliſh 
within this Country, that ſort of Government which would 
enable the French National Convention to addreſs a National 
Convention in England, not as a Conſtituent Aſſembly, ſimply, 
but as the, governing power of the Country. 

Gentlemen, this has been the conſtruction which has been put 
upon acts combined with opinions in other caſes. What was the 
caſe of Crohagan, which was mentioned by one of my learned 
friends? A man delared his opinion that the King ought to be 
killed; he declared his wiſh to effect it; he delared his reſolution 
to effect it, if he could come at the King. This he declared in 
Spain; and having done ſo, he came to England. What was the 
interpretation which a Jury put upon all this? That he came to 
England for the purpoſe of effecting that reſolution which he 
had previouſly made; namely, a reſolution to kill the King if 
he 
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he could come at him; and I never heard the propriety of that 
deciſion of the Jury, in any degree reprobated; on the contrary, 
it is always ſtated as an illuſtration of a principle. But if he had 
declared, not only, that he had formed the reſolution to kill the 
King, but that he intended to do it by a particular inſtrument, 
and if he afterwards had provided that very inſtrument, how 
ſtrongly would the providing that inſtrument have declared his 
purpoſe, and eſpecially if the inſtrument was of a particular con- 
ſtruction, and ſuch as is not ordinarily uſed? You would ſay, 
immediately, there could not be a poſſibility of doubt of his purpoſe, 

Now let us ſee how this Correſponding Society, and thoſe who 
leagued with them---I mean always the leading members---pro- 
ceeded to carry into execution, that purpoſe which it ſeems to me 
they had clearly and expreſsly demonſtrated in theſe addreſſes to 
the National Convention of France, and in the addreſſes of the 
London Correſponding Society, to the people of England, which 
I ſhall preſently mention, and in the letters which I have ob- 
ſerved upon. 

Gentlemen, this is neceſſarily a deduction of ſome length--- 
but why is it ſo? becauſe in the nature of the thing, a reſolution 
of this kind could not be carried into effect in a moment. The 
only means by which it could be effected was, by raiſing up a 
ſtrong party in this Country, to aſſiſt the conſpirators in operat- 
ing the completion of their intent. The Revolution which has 
taken place in France, proceeded from very ſmall beginnings, 
to the height at which it has arrived, If we trace it from its 
ſource, we ſhall find ſo much ſimilarity between what has hap- 
pened there, and the nature of the attempt made in this Coun- 
try, ſo far as they have gone, that I think we ſhall perceive 
that the difference in the events has ariſen from difference 
in circumſtances. The ancient Government of France 
had become ſo odious to all ranks of the people, that the 
opinion of the people, by which alone a Government can be ſup- 
ported, failing all at once, the whole fabrick fell together, almoſt 
without a ſtruggle; and it was obvious to every one, that the 
meeting of the States General, in the year 1789, muſt produce a 
total change in the Government of the Country for this plain 
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reaſon, that the opinions of a vaſt majority of the people were 
changed, with reſpe& to the propriety of their exiſting Govern- 
ment; and whenever that ſhall be the caſe in any Country, the 
Government of that Country cannot ſtand. The Government 
of Great Britain, on the contrary, has long been the obje& of 
affection. We are in the habit of conſidering, that it has pro- 
duced, during a long courſe of years, great public good. We 
view it with all its faults, with all its imperfections; but in the 
reſult, wiſhing, as all of us may honeſtly and probably do wiſh, 
to give it as much of perfection as we can; and though we are 


ſorry to ſee many of the abuſes which prevail in it, yet we view 


it with a great degree of attachment, and of reverence. 

We may be told, perhaps, Gentlemen, and ſo we have been 
told by writers upon this ſubject, that all this is prejudice— 
prejudice ! Gentlemen! What are the opinions that we form 
upon the greateſt number of ſubjects, but ſuch as may be deemed 
prejudices? Is the mind of any man capable of reflecting, in all 
its extent, upon every thing which comes before its view. We 
are obliged, neceſlarily, to take a great deal from the inſtruction 
of others ; and that alone makes the important difference between 
men of education, and men of no education, For education is, 
in a great degree, the inſtilling what, in this point of view, may 
be conſidered as prejudices into the minds of men. It is giving 


them the benefit of the opinions of others; teaching them, in early 


life, to reſt ſatisfied with the deductions which have brought the 
minds of other men to certain pouits; to take them as data, as 
principles, upon which they will proceed to reaſon, and to act, in 
their future life. Men of great leiſure, who have the opportunity 
of contemplating ſubjects with more minuteneſs, who are not 
engaged in buſineſs which any way diſtracts their attention, may 
ſpeculate upon various ſubjects, which the generality of men, in 
the buſy world, cannot poſſibly find leiſure to contemplate, what- 
ever thcir ſituation in life may be. And a great majority of the 
people in every Country, let the nature of its Government be 
what it may, muſt neceſſarily be ſo much employed in obtaining 
the ordinary comforts of life, that it is impoſſible for them to 
employ their minds upon many ſubjects, with any very good 

| effect. 
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effect. This ſort of prejudice it is that influences the minds of 
the generality of the people, with reſpe& to the Government of 
this Country,—It poſſeſſes their good opinion. Why? Becauſe 
they have been taught to think it ought to poſſeſs their good 
opinion ; becauſe it has been handed down to them by their fore- 
fathers; that it has, for a great courſe of years, produced a greater 
portion of happineſs to the people of the Country, than has been 
generally enjoyed under the Government of other Countries.— 
Why it has done fo, very few men have the leiſure, very few 
men have the ability, to enquire, Perhaps no man is capable of 
viewing it, in all its extent, and all its conſequences; ſeeing all 
the minute parts of it; how they depend one upon the other, and 
how the moving or altering . of any particular part may affect, in 
its conſequences, the whole. But we know that the reſult of the 
whole, combined, in principle and practice, is, to a certain extent, 
good, and therefore we are attached to it. This, Gentlemen, is 
unqueſtionably a degree of prejudice; but it is that fort of pre- 
judice by which every Government is ſupported, and by which 
alone a Government can be ſupported—the prejudice of public 
opinion—and the firſt attempt to deſtroy a Government muſt 
neceſſarily be, to deſtroy that prejudice of public opinion in its 
favour, which is its ſupport. The firſt operation of thoſe who 
conſpired the deſtruction of the ancient Government of France, 
was unqueſtionably to deſtroy it in the public opinion ; and that 
was completely effected before the meeting of the States General, 
in 1789. Having done this, they had removed every thing which 
ſupported the Government, and it neceſſarily fell. 
Gentlemen, thoſe who have imitated the proceedings of the 
French, in this Country ;—and imitators, I call them, not becauſe 
they make uſe of ſuch a word as Convention ;—imitators, I call 
them, not becauſe they talk of organizing, and appoint Com- 
mittees, for various purpoſes, ſuch as are made uſe of in the 
French Aſſembly, but becauſe they have proceeded directly upon 
the plan which has ſucceeded in France, in overturning the 
eſtabliſhed Government; they have proceeded upon the plan, 
which not only deſtroyed the Government which exiſted previous 
to the year 1789, but which has alſo deſtroyed that Conſtitution 
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eſtabliſhed in 1791, which was the moſt popular Conſtitution, 
in its form, that ever was eſtabliſhed in any Country, with a King 
at the head, and indeed more popular than any Conſtitution that 
ever was eſtabliſhed in any Country whatever. For the King of 
the French, as he was called, under that Conſtitution, had, in 
effect, very little authority, except that moſt extravagant revenues 
unqueſtionably were aſſigned him, and ſome particular preroga- 
tives were given him, which probably were intended, by thoſe 
who framed the Conſtitution, to enable him to aſſume, again, a 
certain degree of power, which they might conceive to be neceſ- 
ſary for keeping the whole together, and preventing the maſs 
from tumbling to pieces, | 

Gentlemen, Mr. Paine was fully aware of the effect of all 
this, He tells you, in his great affection for this country, that, 
during the American war, he had it in contemplation, having 
transferred all his love for his native Country to America, and 
declared himſelf a Citizen of the world ;—an expreſſion which 
tends to deſtroy all thoſe attachments which unite us together 
2 man who becomes what he calls a Citizen of the world, becomes, 
ina certain degree, an enemy to his own Country, acting contrary 
to all thoſe natural attachments which unite us to the ſociety 
in which we have been educated, and which have hitherto been 
conceived as the beſt affections of man, and which the principles 
of theſe men lead directly to deſtroy, —Mr. Paine ſays, he had 
conceived the idea of coming into this Country, during the 
American war, keeping quiet till he could publiſh a book, which 
be thought would have had the effect of overturning the Go- 
vernment of this Country. This he mentions in a note, which 
ſhews what was, ih his mind, the conſequence of attacking the 
public opinion upon the Government of a Country. He opens 
the introduction to the ſecond part of the Rights of Man, with 
obſerving, that, what Archimedes ſaid of the mechanical powers, 
may be applied to Reaſon and Liberty: “Had we a place to 
© ſtand upon, we might raiſe the world.” He conceived, that 
the propagation of his principles was that ſtanding place, by 
means of which he hoped to raiſe the world. 
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Gentlemen, you will obſerve, that an impreſſion was made on 
the minds of all theſe men, that what had paſſed in France, in the 
courſe of the years 1789, 1790, and 1791, was a prelude only 
to that which afterwards would follow, long before the 1oth of 
Auguſt, 1792; and that the 10th of Auguſt, 1792, was the 
glorious victory which completed their triumph. They conſidered 
the world as in a courſe of Revolutions; and, in the phraſe of 
Mr. Paine, that Revolutions were the order of the day. The 
impreſſion upon the minds of theſe men, that the world was in a 
courſe of Revolutions, and that Revolutions were the order of the 
day, appears throughout almoſt all their papers. You will find, 
upon examination, that they conſidered a Revolution as inevitable; 
as that to which the Nation muſt finally come. They have been 
likewiſe taught, that the danger to which alone this ſort of revo- 
Iutionary principle was liable (for fo Paine teaches them) was, 
the Revolution being attempted, before the principles upon which 
Revolutions ought to proceed, and the advantages to reſult from 
them, were ſufficiently ſeen and underſtood. Therefore, the 
object of the works of Mr. Paine, Mr. Barlow, and other publi- 

cations of that deſcription, was to ſhew to the people of this 
Country, the principles upon which Revolutions ought to proceed, 
and the advantages to reſult from them, in order that theſe being 
ſufficiently ſeen and underſtood, the reſt might follow. 

Gentlemen, for this purpoſe a variety of pamphlets have been 
publiſhed, which have been obſerved upon to you. Theſe 
pamphlets have clearly and unqueſtionably for their object, to 
deſtroy the opinion which the people generally have of the ex- 
cellence of the Britiſh Conftitution, in all its parts, but more 
eſpecially in thoſe two parts which the Counſel for the priſoner 
have ſaid, it was the object of the priſoner to retain, For theſe 
books conſider a Houſe of Commons as a thing tolerable only in 
compariſon with a Houſe of Lords; and a Monarchy they conſider 
as utterly deſtructive of all principle. That there is ſomething 
like principle in a Houſe of Commons, but nothing like it in the 
other two. 

Gentlemen, if the perſons who-were engaged in this did not 
mean to deſtroy this Government, why ſhould they endeavour to 
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deſtroy the public opinion with reſpect to it? If they meant to 
reform it, why ſhould they declare that no Conſtitution exiſted ? 
How could they reform that which did not exiſt ? The very de- 
claration that there was no lawful Conſtitution exiſting in the 
Country, was a declaration, that, whatever they might like in the 
preſent Conſtitution, they meant to adopt as part of a new 
Eſtabliſhment, and not as part of the old Eſtabliſhment. —— 
Gentlemen, the eaſe with which men are induced to imagine that 
things are wrong in the State, has often been obſerved upon; 
and it has been ſaid by an ancient and venerable writer of our 
own country, that © He that goeth about to perſuade a multitude 
« they are not ſo well governed as they ought to be, ſhall never 
« want attentive and favourable hearers; for they know the 
« manifold defects to which every kind of regimen is ſubject ; but 
the ſecret lets and difficulties, which, in all public proceedings, 
« are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the 
judgment to conſider.” —In this view, all theſe pamphlets were 
written; holding out, in the moſt glaring colours, every thing 
that was an abuſe ; never once telling the people that they ought 
to conſider what were the ſecret lets and difficulties, which, in 
al public proceedings, are innumerable and inevitable, and which, 
therefore, ought to make all perſons extremely cautious with 
reſpe& even to the abuſes of Government, becauſe, without very 
minutely attending to it, they may not be aware of thoſe ſecret 
lets and difficulties which occaſioned thoſe very abuſes, and 
which, perhaps, are abſolutely inevitable, from the nature of 
things; from the conſtitutions of men; their habits, prejudices, 
paſſions, and a variety of other circumſtances ; all of which muſt 
de conſidered, when people conſider, not only the Conſtitution of 

the Government, but the Adminiſtration of that Government. 
But, for the purpoſe of a ſyſtematic attack upon the Govern- 
ment of the Country, it was neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome 
leader, ſome head, to direct the whole. —Gentlemen, what has 
deen the wonderful effect of the Societies which have been 
eſtabliſhed in France ; I mean the Jacobin Club, with its forty- 
four thouſand affiliated popular Societies, which, for a great 
length of time, really governed France, and kept it in continual 
R 2 agitation ? 
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agitation?=--The perſons who were employed in this Country, 


ſeem to me to have conceived the idea of proceeding exprefsly 
upon the ſame principle.---You will recollect a letter, which I 
cannot immediately refer to, which ſays that the ſeveral Societies 
ought to unite together, that they might act in uniſon ; obſerving 
that it was by this means, that in France they finally ob. 
obtained their end.---You will recollect the letter to which l 
refer,---In the moſt expreſs terms, it declares, that theſe Clubs 
were formed upon the very principle of the Jacobin Club, and 
all thoſe affiliated Societies, and with the ſame view and intent, 
to make the whole maſs co-operate as one entire body, in order 
finally to accompliſh the object of their wiſhes. 

One Society, principally made uſe of for theſe purpoſes, was 
the Society for Conſtitutional Information, with reſpect to which, 
this obſervation may be made:---It was a Society originally con- 
fiſting of Gentlemen, of reſpectable characters, and independent 
principles.---Some of them, perhaps, were ſoured by diſcontent; 
and might carry their diſcontent to great lengths ; but they were 
men who were not likely to anſwer the purpoſes of the perſons 
who are the objects of the charge now before you. There were 
likewiſe perſons who got into this Club, from time to time, and 
began to uſe ſuch language, and to conduct themſelves in ſuch a 
manner, that, you will find, almoſt all the original members 
of the Club deſerted it; and at laſt, as you will recollect from 
the Proceedings of the Society which were read to you, about 
. fixteen or ſeventeen perſons, appear to have been the whole 
of the members who regularly attended; frequently only five, ſix 
or ſeven were preſent ; and the buſineſs was often tranſacted with 
a great degree of inattention, There were ſeldom more than 
ſixteen or ſeventeen preſent ; and if we advert to the perſons pre- 
ſent upon the important tranſactions, we ſhall find that a very few 
indeed, guided and directed that Club.---One conſtant attendant 
was Mr. Horne Tooke. 

You will eafily perceive that ſuch a I as this, was not 
that ſort of Society which could be made to operate as a Jacobin 
Club; becauſe a Society of this deſcription was not an open 
Society, i it could not, from the nature of its conſtitution, be made 
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x popular Society} But people looked to the character which the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information had long had in the Country; 
for the world in general did not know that their old reſpectable 
Members had declined attending the Society.---Mr. Sheridan faid, 
I think, that he had not atttended at the Society for eight or ten 
years.-As that, however, was a thing not generally known to the 
world, the proceedings of the Coſtitutional Society, ſigned by the 
Secretary, had with the world the reſpectability of the names of 
all thoſe perſons who had been Members of the Society.---It was 
neceſſary to keep up the character and reputation of this Society, 
but at the fame time to form another Society, which ſhould act 
in conformity to the plan which had been laid; and with this 
view, it appears that the London Correfponding Society was 
eſtabliſhed by the priſoner, in conjunetion with ſome other 
perſons, he taking upon himſelf the character of Secretary. 

The conſequence of this has been, that the priſoner at the bar 
has ſtood as the clear leader in all theſe tranfactions. By leader, 
mean the perſon whoſe name appears completely forward in all 
the tranſactions, and he is involved therefore in all. He became 
afterward, by aſſociation, a Member of the _ for Con; 
ſtitutional Information, 

Gentlemen, the plan and conſtitution of this London Cor- 
reſponding Society was admirably calculated for the effect which 
it was intended to have. Its name imports that the object of 
it was to correſpond with all other Societies of the like deſcrip- 
tion; and an important object of this Society was, to unite, by 
means of that correſpondence, all the Country Societies with this 
Society in London, and with the Society for Conſtitutional In- 
formation ; fo that they might move in one bond of union, in 
the manner recommended by that letter which I have mentioned 
to you, 

This Society was extremely popular in its conſtitution, Any 
body might be admitted a member of it, of any deſcription. The 
ſums collected from the members were very ſmall. They were 
formed into Diviſions ; and when the members amounted to a 
certain number, they were to be divided again, for the purpoſe of 
* their meetings more generally oyer the whole town. 
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They were to have from each Diviſion a Delegate ; the Delegates 
formed a Committee of Delegates ; and that Committee of De. 
legates was to be guided by the Committee of Correſpondence 
for, as their buſineſs was principally correſpondence, the Com- 
mittee of Correſpondence neceſſarily had the management of 
almoſt every thing; and that Committee of Correſpondence 
finally became the Committee of Secrecy, which I before ob- 
ſerved upon. | | 

This Society have, in three publications which they have given 
to the world, and which the Gentlemen on the other fide have 
not in any degree obſerved upon, declared their principles and 
objects, ſo far as they thought it proper and ſafe to declare them. 
You will recollect the manner in which they expreſſed themſelves 
in the anſwer to the Norwich letter; and I muſt beg you will 
always have in view the anſwer to that Norwich letter. It is 
a key to all their language. It directs the Norwich Societies to 
leave monarchy and democracy, and all diſputes upon that ſubject, 
alone ; but to look forward to one diſtinct object---the obtaining 
a full and equal repreſentation of the people in Parliament, leaving 
to a Parliament fo choſen, to carry into execution the reſt of their 
views, if they ſhould not be able immediately to carry them 
into execution, Their intention, therefore, was to keep as much 
as poffible out of their publications, any thing about monarchy 
or democracy; but, at the ſame time, to expreſs themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as ſhould convey completely, to thoſe who choſe 
to underſtand them, all that they meant. 
The firſt Addreſs of the London Correſponding Society was 
dated the 2d of April, 1792, but which the evidence has clearly 
ſhewn you, was concerted between the priſoner and ſome other 
perſons, at a much earlier period. It begins thus“ Aſſured 
c“ that man, individual man, may juſtly claim liberty as his birth- 
right, we naturally conclude, that, as a Member of Society, it 
te becomes his indiſpenſible duty to preſerve inviolate that liberty, 
« for the benefit of his fellow Citizens, and of his and their 
« poſterity.---For, as in aſfociating he gave up certain of his 
« rights in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the remainder, and 
voluntarily yielded up only as much as was neceſſary for the 
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te general good, fo he may not barter away the liberties of his 
<« poſterity, nor deſert the common cauſe, by tamely and ſupinely 
« ſufferirig to be purloined from the people, of whom he makes 
« part, their natural and unalienable rights of reſiſtance to 
« oppreſſion, and of ſharing in the Government of their Country ; 
« without the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of which rights, no 
« man can, with truth, call himſelf or his Country free.” 

You will recollect, that, throughout every one of their papers, 
they have uniformly declared, that they conſidered the exiſting 
Government of this Country as an uſurpation, and as an op- 
preſſion.— When, therefore, they declare their right of reſiſtance 
A ͤ ͤ —— l 
Government, which they have declared to be an oppreſſion; 
all their proceedings are in direct conformity to that declaration. 
For the proceedings of the Scotch Convention, and the Reſolu- 
tions of the twentieth of January, 1794, at the Globe Tavern, go 
upon this principle the natural and unalienable right of re- 
ſiſtance to oppreſſion So that they have only to call any act on 
the part of Government oppreſſion, and then, declaring their 
natural and unalienable right of reſiſtance to oppreſſion, they de- 
clare their unalienable right to reſiſt that particular act. They 
alſo declare their unalienable right of ſharing in the Government 
of their Country—making uſe of the word Government, as will 
be found in all their publications, inſtead of the expreſſion in the 


Duke of Richmond's letter ſharing in the choice of thoſe 


4 perſons who are to make the laws by which they are to be 
4 governed.“ The change is extremely remarkable, and is, in 
fact, a key to the whole, 

Then they reſolve expreſsly, „That every individual has a 
right to ſhare in the Government of that Society of which he 
« is a Member,” -- And their fourth reſolution is, «© That the people 
4 of Great Britain are not effectually repreſented in Parliament,” 
not confining their reſolution to the Houſe of Commons ; and 
though certainly it is capable of that conſtruction, yet that is not 


the natural conſtruction of the words. Their ſeventh reſo- 


Jution is-=-< That a fair, equal and impartial Repreſentation can 
never take place till all partial privileges are aboliſned:“ 
R 4 which 
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whichſeems a c:ear declaration of their meaning.---For their firſt 
© reſolution is, © That every individual has a right to ſhare in the 
Government of that Society of which he is a Member, unlef 
<« incapacitated ;”—which ſhare in the Government they could 
not poſlibly have, unleſs they had a voice at leaſt in the election 
of the perſons who are to adminiſter that Government. They 
—_—_ reſolve---< That the people of Great Britain are not 

« effeftually repreſented in Parliament.” —And then they fay, 
That, in conſequence of a partial, unequal, and therefore in- 
« adequate Repreſentation, together with the corrupt method in 
4 which Repreſentatives are elected, oppreſſive taxes, unjult 
« Jaws, reſtrictions of liberty, and waſting of the public money, 
« have enſued.”---And, in their ſeventh reſolution, they fay, 
« That a fair, equal and impartial repreſentation of the people 
« in Parliament, can never take place until all partial privileges 
c are aboliſhed ;”---which partial privileges neceſſarily include 
the exiſtence of the Peerage as a part of the Parliament. 

Theſe reſolutions, therefore, when attended to, and attended to 
particularly with the comment which they themſelves make upon 
them in their letters, and other proceedings, amount to a clear 
reſolution, « That every individual has a right to a ſhare in the 
„ Government of the Country ;”---meaning 4 ſhare in the 
election of thoſe perſons by whom that Government is to be ad- 
miniftered, Legiſlative and Executive; and the fourth, ſixth and 
ſeventh reſolutions, taken together, clearly ſhew that = meant 
to have a wholly eleftive Parliament. 

Gentlemen, their ſecond Addreſs was publiſhed on the 24th of 
May, 1792; and in that Addreſs they ſtate the ſort of Teſt, as it 
has been' called, which they propoſed to adminiſter to every 
Member, upon his admiſſion. Now the only ground upon 
which Teſts of any kind can poſſibly be ſupported is, that, in 
the adminiſtration of the Government of a Country, it is ne- 
ceſlary, for the ſafety of that Government, that the perſons who 
compoſe the actual adminiſtration of the Government, ſhould not 
be adverſe to the principles upon which that Government is 
formed :--- That is the only ground, as it ſtrikes me, upon which 
any Teſt whatever can be ſupported. —— But a Teſt in a Society 
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Which was to have for its object the fair diſcuſſion of the 


principles of Government, ſeems the moſt extraordinary thing 
imaginable.---Men are to enter into a Society in which they are 
to declare what are their principles upon Government, and yet 
the Society pretends to. be formed for the purpoſe of — 
thoſe principles. 

The queſtions to be put to the Members before their ad- 
miſſion, and to which they are to anſwer in the affirmative, are, 
« Firſt,---Are you convinced that the Parliamentary Repreſenta- 
« tion of this Country is at preſent inadequate and imperfect ?” 

« Secondly, are you thoroughly perſuaded that the welfare 
« of theſe Kingdoms requires that every perſon of adult years, 
« in poſſeſſion of his reaſon, and not incapacitated by crimes, 
« ſhould have a vote for a Member of Parliament?“ 

« "Thirdly, will you endeavour, by all ju/tifiable means, to 
« promote ſuch Reformation in Parliament.” 

Here, Gentlemen, they bind, at once, all their Members to one 
certain object, and to uſing all juifiable means; juſtiſiable, as 
you will obſerve, Gentlemen, is a very large word all j uſti- 
fable means to promote ſuch a Reformation in Parliament.“ 
Is it, then, to be conceived, that the perſons who became Mem- 
bers of this Society- -I mean thoſe who were the leading and 
directing Members of it---meant that there ſhould be, in any 
Convention which they might aſſemble of the people, a full and 
fair diſcuſſion of the ſubjet---that the preſent exiſting Con- 
ſtitution of the Country, in all, or any of its parts, ſhould be 
tried in a fair deliberation----that the will and wiſhes of the 
people ſhould be taken upon the ſubject :---They could not 
poſſibly mean any ſuch thing---they meant to eſtabliſh a 
of their own Clubs---they meant to eſtabliſh theſe as aſſumed 
and poſitive principles, not to be diſputed---and which alone were 
to govern all the deliberations of that Convention of the people, 
as they call it, which they propoſed to aſſemble. 

The report of their Committee of Conſtitution ſtates exatly 
the ſame reſolution, with this variation only, that the words, “ the 
« welfare of theſe Kingdoms,” are omitted: Why theſe words 
Were omitted, I think it is not very difficult to diſcoyer, when 
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one recolles that in one of the letters which was read from ſome 
Society in the Country, and which was afterwards publiſhed, the 
word Kingdom was altered for Country, in two different places, 

Gentlemen, it is alſo clear, from that report of the Committee 
of Conſtitution, to which I have juſt referred, that the perſons who 
compoſed this ſociety, were fully aware, that the opinions of a 
great majority of the people of the Country, were not with them. 
For one of their reſolutions is, That no majority, however 
« great, can juſtly deprive the minority of any part of their civil 
<« rights. Whenever it is attempted, the ſocial bond is broken, 
4 and the minority have a right to reſiſt” —and this, in caſe they 
are deprived of any part of their civil rights. Then Gentlemen, 
what are theſe civil rights? Why the fourth reſolution is this, 
« The civil rights of every individual, are equality of voice in the 
« making of laws, and in the choice of the perſons by whom thoſe 
« laws are to be adminiſtered.” There they have expreſsly told 
you what they mean by the right of every individual to a Hare in 
the Government of that ſociety of which he is a member. It is 
not ſimply an equality of voice in making laws, but likewiſe in 
the choice of perſons by whom thoſe laws are to be adminiſtered.— 
Does the ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, in any degree, permit 
the choice by the people of the perſons by whom the laws are to 
be adminiſtered. Can a more clear and explicit declaration of an 
intention to form a republic be made than this; © that the 
« civil rights of every individual, are equality of voice in the 
« making of laws, and the choice of perſons by whom theſe laws 
< are to be adminiſtered; that every perſon has a right to ex- 
. erciſe theſe rights, that no majority, however great, can juſtly 
« deprive the minority of any part of theſe rights, and that 
* wherever it is attempted, the ſocial band is broken, and the 
* minority have a right to reſiſt. 

I don't wonder that my learned friends did not make any ob- 
fervation upon this paper — It is impoſſible to make any effectual 
obſervation upon it, for the benefit of the priſoner, becauſe the 
meaning is clear and plain, beyond the poſſibility of daubt. Here 
are perſons declaring a principle fo wild, that if it were to prevail, 
4s wouli ho jupotidls Graay Government to exif bas gene 
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minority have a right to reſiſt; and aſſuming at the ſame time, as 
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rally been conceived, that it is a very ſtrong thing to ſay that the 
majority have a right to alter the conſtitution of a Government, 
at leaſt without very ſtrong neceſſity for it. A number of people 
are aſſembled in a Country, ' whoſe whole habits, and connections, 
lead them to wiſh to remain in that Country, and they are aſ- 
ſembled upon certain terms of aſſociation, which forms their con- 
ſtitution. Every individual has a fort of ſacred right ta the ob- 
ſervance of the terms af that aſſociation; a right, atleaſt as ſacred 
25 his right to the property which he poſleſſes.—lIf it his wiſh to 
continue to live under that Conſtitution, it is injuring him as 
materially and as eſſentially to take away that Canſtitution of 
Government, as to take away his property. Undoubtedly caſes 
of neceſſity may ariſe, in which that right muſt be invaded, as 
rights of property, and every other right muſt be invaded, in 
cales of necefſity—even the right which every man has to his own 
life - you muſt remember the caſe which is commonly put, of two 
men being upon a plank in the ſea, and the plank proves capable 
of ſupporting only one of them. It is faid, that the ſtronger 
would be juſtified perhaps in the—— I confeſs Gentlemen, I was 
overcome with the dreadful alternative to which that man muſt be 
reduced—It is commonly obſerved, that it would be juſtifiable for 
the ſtronger, in that ſituation, to puſh the weaker from the plank, 
for his own preſervation, 

But Gentlmen, if we feel ſo much when a man is reduced to 
ſuch a dreadful ſituation, and feel that nothing but abſolute ne- 
cellity can juſtify the act which he does—what can juſtify men, 
who without a very ſtrong neceſſity, ſhall attempt to diſturb the 
eſtabliſhed Government of any Country, in which any large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants wiſh to retain the Government ſo 
eſtabliſhed—but what ſhall we ſay to men who carry the principle 
to this length—not content with denying that even a large ma- 
jority of the Country ought not to alter the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment of it, againſt the conſent of the minority, without ex- 
treme neceſſity but aſſerting that no majority, however great, 
can juſtly deprive the minority of any part of their civil rights; 
that whenever it is attempted, the ſocial bond is broken, and the 
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one of thoſe civil rights, the right of equality of voice in the mak. 
ing of laws, and in the choice of perſons by whom thoſe laws are 
to be adminiſtered, 
Is not this a declaration, clear and plain, that they conceive 
they have an unqueſtionable right to reſiſt any Government 
which is not a Republican Government, founded upon their prin- 
ciples of univerſal repreſentation; and that any other Govern- 
ment is ſo unlawful, that they are not only not bound to give it 
fupport, but that they have a right to reſiſt it to the utmoſt of their 
power, and in any manner in which they think fit to reſiſt it: this 
is a principle which teaches rebellion againſt every Government 
not founded upon their plan, and yet I am told that men who hold 
ſuch prineiples, who come to ſolemn reſolutions upon them, are 
men who have a perfect reverence for the monarchy of this Coun- 
try, for the hereditary peerage, for every part of the Government 
of the Country, except the corrupt repreſentation in the Hauſe of 
Commons. 55 55 
Gentlemen, the addreſs of this Society of the 6th of Auguſt, 

3792, proceeds exactly upon the ſame principles; and when you 
confider theſe addreſſes and refolutions in the report of the 
Committee of Conſtitution, I think you cannot have a doubt 
in yaur own minds that every thing which tends the other way 
in any part of their publications, is what the Attorney General 
repreſented it to be, a mere veil to cover their deſigns; but fo 
thin, ſo thread bare, and fo tattered, that the naked limb is 
Karting out every moment. This addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt, 
x792, begins with thoſe lines from Thomſon which my learned 
friend read ſo well. Who will difpute any one principle which 
it contains? and yet, if paſſages are to be taken from books, 
and applied to ſuch purpoſes, the beſt books may be perverted 
to the worſt of purpoſes. No book has been more perverted to 
bad purpoſes than the Bible. 
- This addreſs of the Correſponding Society to the inhabitants 

of Great-Britain, on the ſubjet of a Parliamentary Reform, 
begins thus Uninfluenced by party pique, or ſe}fiſh motives, 
« no ways affrighted at the frowns of power—not in the leaf 
« awed by the evidently hoſtile preparations of a much alarmed 
| « Ar ift go. 
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4 Ariflicraty.”. Here conveying, for the firſt time, that idea 
which you afterwards ſee developed with ſo much ſucceſs, and which 
was to end in arming their own party—you will obſerve the idea is 
here completely developed“ not in the leaft awed by the hoſtile 
« preparations of a much alarmed ariſtacracy we, the London 
« Correſponding Society, united with a view of obtaining a 
« thorough Parliamentary Reform, anxiouſly demand your ſeri- 
« ous and moſt collected attention, to the preſent vitiated ſtate of 
the Britiſh Government. We entreat you to examine coolly, 
and impartially, the numerous abuſes that prevail therein, their 
« deſtructive conſequences on the poor, and their evil tendency 
4 on all; as alſo the rapidity with which theſe abuſes encreaſe 
4 both in number and magnitude.” 

Gentlemen, I think you will obſerve, that in all the addreſſes, 
and in all the papers of theſe ſocieties, there has been a great at- 
tempt to excite the poor to be of their ſide; to intereſt the poor in 
their favour, and to repreſent the poor as the great objects of their 
attention; to hold out, that their wiſhes were principally for the 
relief of the poor—Mr. Paine's works, have many paſſages to this 
effect; and in various other parts of this cauſe you muſt have 
obſerved the ſuggeſtion of the ſame ideas. In one of the letters 
which I ſhall by and by obſerve upon (a letter of Margarot's) the 
diſtinction is drawn for the very ſame purpoſe, between the poor 
and the rich—where he ſays © the rich are arming, wes 
not the poor do the ſame? 

This addreſs of the Correſponding Society, having urged ths 
various abuſes, prevailing in. the Britiſh Government, proceeds; 
« we next ſubmit to your examination, an effectual mode of put- 
“ ing a ſtop to them, and of thereby reſtoring to our no leſs 
© boaſted than impaired conſtitution, its priſtine vigour and 
«© and purity; and we thereunto warmly ſolicit the junction of 
« your efforts with ours. 

« This great end, however, we believe attainable ſolely by the 
4 whole Nation, deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of its wrongs, 
C uniting, and as it were with one voice demanding, of thoſe to 
( whom for a while it has entruſted its ſovereignty, a reſtoration 
© of annually elected Parliaments, unbiafſed, and unbought elec- 
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«. tions, and an equal repreſentation of the whole body of the peo- 
4 p. You will recollect that theſe are words frequently made 
uſe of words which admit of different interpretation But 
Gentlemen, it ſtrikes me, that this very addreſs contains com- 
pletely that interpretation which the ſociety themſelves meant 
ſhould be put upon the words. 
_* Having proceeded to ſtate the ſituation of the different perfons of 
this Country, and eſpecially the poor, they fay, © Such being the for- 
c lorn ſituation of three fourths of the Nation, how are Britons to 
& obtain information and redreſs? Will the Court—will Miniſtry 
& afford either will Parliament grant them will the Nobles, or 
the Clergy, eaſe the peoples ſuffering? No experience tells us, 
« and proclamations confirm it, that the intereſt and the intention 
« of power, are combined to keep the Nation in torpid ignorance,” 
Gentlemen, you will obſerve how this is echoed back in all the 
letters from the Country Societies. For men, who uſe ſuch ex- 
preſſions, to ſtate, that they are men who have it in their view to 
obtain, from the exiſting Legiſlature of the Country, that alteration 
in the Conſtitution which they propoſe, ſeems to me to be per- 
ſectly abſurd. I would obſerve too, here, upon one part of this 
addreſs, where it notices proclamations ; becauſe it has been 
urged, by the Counſel for the priſoner, that thoſe who have been 
engaged in theſe tranſactions, were never made aware that they 
were acting improperly, Why, Gentlemen, in that proclamation 
which is here noticed, and in a variety of other acts of Govern- 
ment, it was clearly and explicitly declared to them, that they 
were taking ſteps which might lead to the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequences. It was pointed out to them, that thoſe who had the 
direction of Government, cbnceived that the fafety of the State 
was in danger; that there was a conſpiracy formed to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution of the Country; that a Reform in the Repreſentation 
of Parliament was a mere pretence ; and that the object of the 
Conſpirators went infinitely beyond that. This they were diſ- 
tinctly told, over and over again, in a variety of ways. Even the 
various aſſociations, as they term them, of the rich, ſhewed that 
the rich apprehended. the ſame danger; that they conceived there 
was an intention to make that ſort of alteration in the Conſtitution 
; | of 
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of the Government, which muſt be ſubverſive of its principles; 
and deſtructive to their rights of property. 

Under theſe circumſtances, ought a ſociety, who had only in 
view a Reform in Parliament, by clear and ſpecific regulations, 
applying merely to the Houſe of Commons, ought they to have 
expreſſed themſelves in ſuch language ? 

They proceed: The only reſource then, friends and fellow 
« Citizens, will be found in thoſe ſocieties, which, inſtituted 
« with a view to the public good, promote a general inſtruction 
« of our rights as men, expoſe the abuſes of thoſe in power, and 
« point out the only Conſtitutional, the only effectual means of 
« forwarding a public inveſtigation, and obtaining a complete 
« redreſs for a people, in whoſe credulous good nature originated 
« their preſent difficulties.” Clearly and directly pointing to 
that Convention, which has ſince been attempted to be eſta- 
bliſhed. 

Gentlemen, this addreſs likewiſe points out the very fame 
thing which is noticed in the anſwer to the Norwich letter 
which indeed refers to this addreſs. The addreſs ſays, „Vet, 
« fellow Citizens! numerous as are our grievances, and cloſe 
« rivetted as weighty, to the ſhackles on. our Freedom, reform 
one alone, and the others will all difappear. If we once re- 
« pain an annually elected Parliament, and that Parliament to 
« be fairly choſen by all, the people will again ſhare in the 
« Government of their Country, and their then unbought, un- 
piaſſed ſuffrages muſt undoubtedly ſelect a majority of honeſt 
members.“ 

Gentlemen, the anſwer (you will obſerve) to the Norwich | 
letter, ſays, “ Leave Monarchy, Democracy, and even Religion 
« entirely aſide; never diſpute on theſe topics; let your endea- 
« vours go to encreaſe the number of thoſe who wiſh for a full 
« and equal repreſentation of the people, and leave to a Par- 
« liament, ſo choſen, to form plans for remedying the exiſting 
« abuſes.” The letter, therefore, to the Norwich ſociety, com- 
menting on this Addreſs, ſhews you what they meant. It ſhews 
you, that they meant, in their words, to leave Monarchy and 
Democracy alone; but to hold out that which they thought, under 
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che cover of language, they might ſafely hold out; and, at the 
fame time, keeping clearly in view the deſtruction of Monarchy, 
and the eſtabliſhment of Democracy, of which you cannot poflibly 
have a ſhadow of doubt, when you conſider the terms' of that 
letter, the terms of this addreſs, and the particular paſſages 
which I have read from the report of the Committee of Con- 
ſtitution. | 

Gentlemen, there are two things contained in this addreſs, 
which ſtruck me in a very extraordinary manner.—One is, the 
deſcription of what they conceived ſuch a Parliament (an elected 
Parliament) as they deſcribe, would do, when aſſembled. They 
fay, that ſuch a Parliament, Finding that a moſt extraordinary 
« waſte of public money had taken place under the different pre- 
« tences of places, penſions, contracts, armaments, ſubſidies, 
« ſecret ſervice money, &c. our honeſt and annual Parliament 
« would, after narrowly ſcrutinizing the ſame, retrench every 
& fum needleſsly or wickedly laid out.” You will obſerve, that 
this paſſage refers to a waſte of public money, which had taken 
place, and ſays, this elected Parliament would retrench every ſum 
needlefsly or wickedly laid out—not that it would prevent, in 
future, improper expences. Gentlemen, I leave to you to make 
the comment upon that paſſage. ; 

The other paſſage which particularly ſtruck me, is alſo a 
paſſage which ſpeaks for itſelf, and which I take to be exactly of 
the ſame deſcription as that which I laſt mentioned. —© The 
* people's Parliament finding, that, under various pretences, 
grants of common land had been obtained by ſundry perſons, 
« no ways to the benefit of the community, but very much to 
. the diſtreſs of the poor, the ſame would be ſoon re/tored to the 
« public, and the robbed peaſant again enabled annually to ſupply 
« his diſtreſſed family with an encreaſed quantity of bread, out of 
« the profit ariſing from the Liberty regained, of grazing a cow, 
« two or three ſheep, or a brood of geeſe thereon.” 

What can that poſſibly mean, but that all thoſe Commons, 
which, under the general conſent of perſons intereſted, under the 
authority of acts of Parliament, or in any other manner, have 
been encloſed, improved, and divided, ſhould, under pretence of 


reſtoring 
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reſtoring the rights of the poor, be taken from the preſent pro- 
prietors, and divided amongſt thoſe poor, for the purpoſe of 
engaging them in the party. If it be poſſible to give any other 
conſtruction to that paragraph, I wiſh you to do it; but my mind 
is incapable of giving it any other conſtruction, and I think there 
cannot be an idea more deſtructive to private property. For 
under the fame pretence, the whole property in land of every 
perſon in the Country, might be deftroyed. I cannot form a 
calculation of the immenſe quantity of land, which, within even 
the laſt twenty years, was common land, and is now become 
ſeparate and encloſed, upon the faith of which incloſures; perſons 
have laid out large ſums of money in improvements and build- 
ings; and, generally ſpeaking, thoſe who had rights of common, 
had their rights compenſated in ſome way or other. Whatever 
injuſtice may have been, in particular inſtances, (ſuppoſing any 
ſuch to have been) if once an attempt is made to unſettle rights 
gained in ſuch a manner, and fo eſtabliſhed, all right of property 
is neceſſarily in danger. If you once attack the principles on 
which rights of property have been eſtabliſhed, you muſt go on 
till you will deſtroy all right of property, and do exactly what 
has been done in France. For there, under the pretence of the 
rights of the public, an immenſe quantity of property, which had 
been granted, from a vaſt diſtance of time, by the Crown, to 
individuals—as half the eſtates in this Country are, perhaps, held 
under grants from the Crown, although, perhaps, thoſe grants 
cannot be actually traced, — was taken from the poſſeſſors, and 
giyen to the public. The firſt French National Aſſembly, that 
Conſtituting Aſſembly which acted in many caſes very properly, 


was guilty of the groſs injuſtice of taking into the hands of the g 


public, large quantities of land, from great numbers of perſons, 
which had been purchaſed and acquired in various ways, becauſe 
they ſaid, the lands had been originally improperly granted — 
Here the expreſſion is, «© improper grants of land,” which may 
eaſily be applied to lands formerly granted by the Crown, and 
indeed to the title of every perſon's eſtate. This lure is held 


out, unqueſtionably, for the purpoſe of gaining the poorer ſort of 
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- "Theſe are two ſtriking paſſages in this addreſs —One referring 
to a ſubject, upon which I make no comment, but leave it to you 
to make a comment. Upon the other I have ventured to make 
a comment.—It ſeems to me, that, by it, the title to all property 
is put in hazard, and I will call to your attention a part of the 
evidence which applies particularly to the ſubject. I allude to 
that part of Lynam's evidence, with reſpect to the Diviſions in 
Spitalfields. I only wiſh you to bear that in mind now (I mean 
particularly to notice it hereafter) to hear in mind the relation 
which that evidence has to this paſſage. You will recolleR, the 
Spitalfields Diviſions were confidered as likely to produce as many 
members, as all the then exiſting members of the ſociety, and 
they were to be ſupported by aſſiſtance from the other Diviſions, 
becauſe they were conſidered as perſons of that deſcription ty 
whom the ſmall ſubſcriptions that were to be made, of a penny a 
week, by other members of this ſociety, might be inconvenient; 

and then judge, whether that which I have ſuggeſted, was not a 
part of the general plan. 

Gentlemen, you will alſo recollect, that, if what wk ſtated 
upon that ſubject is untrue, there could have been no difficulty 
whatever in eontradicting him; and, therefore, whatever reflec- 
tions may be thrown upon him, or upon ſpies, or any other 
perſons, you muſt believe that to be true; becauſe, when a perſon 
accuſed of having concurred in a tranſaction, by evidence, which 
is capable of being contradicted by a great number of perſons, 
and not one of them is called to contradi& that evidence, you 
muſt give credit neceffarily to the accuſation; and its not being 
cantradiQted, when it might be ſo eafily contradicted, if falſe, 
gives it a confirmation beyond all doubt. 

This addreſs ſtates, that, « Numerous other Reforms would 
« undoubtedly take place, even in the firſt ſeflion of a Parliament 
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« ſo elected, dependent only on their electors, the people, untorn 
« therefore by faction, undivided by party, uncorrupted by 
« Miniſtry, and uninfluenced but by the public good.” —A 
paſſage which, as I before obſerved, is utterly inconſiſtent with 
the exiſtence. of a Houſe of Peers; referring to a Parliament, 
which is deſcribed as wholly elected in the manner mentioned in 
REST \ this 
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this paper, and as dependant only y on their eledtors, the people, 
the very obje& of the Houſe of Peers being to have a middle 
body i in the Conſtitution of the Government, which ſhould not 
be ſo elected, but being of a different deſcription, ſhould form a 4 
barrier between each of the two other powers, the King and the 
Commons, and keep the balance even between both, as one or 
other may preponderate, 

It is a remarkable thing in the hiſtory of the Conftitution of 
this Country, that the time when the Liberties of the Country 
were moſt in danger, from the over-bearing influence of the 
Crown, was immediately after the cloſe of the civil wars 3 
the Houſes of York and Lancaſter; when almoſt all the g 
families in the Country had been extinguiſhed by the ns 
attending thoſe wars; many falling in the field, and on the 
ſcaffold, and many being ruined by confiſcations ; ſo that, 
according to my recollefion, when Henry the Seventh aſcended 
the Throne, there remained only about thirty Peers in the Par- 
liament. And he, wiſely, ſeeing the advantage which this acci- 
dent gave him, ſcarcely added at all to the number of Peers, the 
conſequence of which was, that there was not that middle body to 
ſtand between the Crown and the people, and all the dangerous 
exerciſe of power, cvery thing which led to that which was 
afterwards done by Charles the Firſt, will be found to have origi- 
nated in the Government of Henry the Seventh, and his ſon 
Henry the Eighth, whilſt the Peerage of the Country was in that 
ſituation, that, from the number of the members of which it was 
compoſed, they did not form that barrier which it was intended 
they ſhould form. 

Gentlemen, I have now, at a length to which I certainly did 
not intend to go, commented upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
London Correſponding Society, upon its Addreſſes, and upon its 
Conſtitution; and it ſeems to me, that this alone would be very 
ſufficient to ſhew, that the object and the intention; that the 
formed reſolution (for I think we do it injuſtice when we call 
t intention, or opinion, or conception, ) that the formed reſolution 
of theſe ſocieties, that is, of the leading members of them, was to 


*:abliſh, in this Country, a democratical form of Government; 
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d form of Government more democratical than that which ever 
exiſted in any other Country—unleſs we conceive that it exiſts 
now in France—utterly incompatible with, and therefore neceſ- 
farily deſtroying, the Monarchical part of our Government; and 
therefore, alſo, a clear demonſtration of a conſpiracy to depoſe the 
King; and any act, taken in purſuance of that conſpiracy, is un- 
queſtionably an act of High Treaſon. 

Gentlemen, in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, there was one 
very artful proceeding ; which was, I believe, obſerved upon by 
the Attorney General. The ſociety for Conſtitutional Infor- 
mation met every Friday; the delegates of the Correſponding 
Society met every Thurſday. The advantage was, the Society 
for Conſtitutional Information were to hold themſelves up as 
perſons of reſpectable ſituations; all violent reſolutions were 
therefore to begin, either in the Country Societies, or in Scotland, 
or they were to begin in the London Correſponding Society,— 
The Committee of Delegates of the London Correſponding 
Society, came to reſolutions on the Thurſday, which, on the 
Friday, they generally communicated to the Society for Con- 
ſtitutional Information. And here is another ſtrong proof, how 
perfectly Ariſtocratic the Government of this Democratical So- 
ciety was. For a meaſure was to be reſolved upon, firſt, by their 
Secret Committee; then carried to the Committee of Delegates, 
and reſolved upon there; which Committee of Delegates neceſ- 
farily acted, in a certain degree, blindly upon the reports of the 
Committee of Correſpondence, becauſe they did not know all the 
correſpondence that paſſed; being adopted there, they were not 
to wait for an adoption of, it, by the reſt of the members of the 
ſociety; it was to be reported, indeed, at the different Diviſion 
meetings, but that might not have happened till the reſolution 
had taken place; becauſe thoſe Diviſion meetings were upon the 
different days, which were moſt convenient for the different 
Diviſions to meet; and yet, on the Friday, without any reference 
to the Diviſion meetings, the reſolutions were to be carried to 
the Conſtitutional Society, as the proceedings of the London 
Correſponding Society, 


Gentlemen, 
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* "Gentlemen, that letter from Sheffield, which I before adverted 
to, I now ſee is dated the 15th of October, 1792; from the 
Editor of the Patriot; and there, ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhment of 
ſeveral ſocieties, it ſays -“ We beg leave alſo to throw in our 
« mite of commendation, of the laudable ſpirit which you have 
« evinced in your intention to addreſs the National Convention of 
« France, and hope ſincerely, that your example will be followed 
« by all the ſocieties in the two kingdoms; Ireland having already 
« ſet the example then it ſays © we hope your ſociety will 
« alſo give to,” a particular ſociety which is named, ( the Stock- 
port Society) your ſanction, advice, and ſupport; as it will be 
« in vain for the friends of reform, to contend with the tremen- 
« dous hoſt of enemies, they have to encounter,” clearly ſhew- 
ing, that they conſidered that a very large proportion indeed (and 
ſome of the other letters expreſsly ſtating, that a vaſt majority) of 
the people, were againſt them. It goes on“ We clearly fore- 
® ſee, that Scotland will ſoon take the lead of this Country 
(I wiſh you, Gentlemen, to obſerve this) & and conceive it will 
« be neceſſary to take the greateſt care, that an univerſal com- 
« munication ſhould be conſtantly kept up, between the ſeveral 
« ſocieties, however diſtant, and that all ſhould determine to act 
* upon the ſame principle, and move together, as near as may be 
«in regular and active uniſon. *Twas by this method, France 
* became ſo thoroughly united, and we ought never to loſe ſight 

4 of 1 t, ”, 

Now, can any Government ſubſiſt, which has within its 
boſom a number of ſocicties acting as a corporate body upon thoſe 
principles? What, Gentlemen, is a Government, and a State, 
but a Corporation—lt is a number of men, aſſembled by certain 
conſtitutions of union, by which thoſe who are of themſelves in- 
dividuals, are enabled to act as one body. When therefore a 
ſociety is eſtabliſhed, and that ſociety puts itſelf under particular 
regulations, that ſociety, to a certain extent, though not bound 
in the ſame manner as a Corporation created by the lawful Gag 
vernment, is in effect a Corporation; and when a number of 
ſocieties unite themſelves in the manner here propoſed, they are a 
union of diſtin Corporations: Corporations created by the 
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Conſtitution and Government of the Country, acting under the 
authority of that Conſtitution, as ſubordinate States. The Eaſt. 
India Company, for inſtance, is a Corporation, by means ot 
which our poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, to a certain degree, are 
overned. That is a Corporation, acting in ſubordination to the 
great Corporation of this Country; which, Lord Coke fays, is 
compoſed « of King, Lords, and Commons, of which the King is 
e Head. He calls it, expreſsly, the great Corporation of this 
Country, Then here, upon the principle of incorporation, are 
a great number of ſocieties, united together, for the purpoſe of 
moying together in regular active uniſon; for the purpoſe of 
forming themſelves into one State, which ſhould act together, 
upon one principle; ; a ſort of combination of States, like the 
United States of America, which ſtill have one regular Con- 
MKitution, which regulates the whole Government, A Country 
may bear a Corporation or State within it, which is in avowed 
ſubordination to it, ſuch as the different Corporations in thi 
Kingdom,” becauſe it has a power to regulate t their actions by the 
proceedings of th the Courts of Juſtice. If they exceed their power 
in any degree, it calls them i in queſtion, and they may, if they go 
to certain lengths, forfeit the privileges granted. to them, Such 
Corporations a are completely within the power of the Govern- 
ment, and are capable of exiſting conſiſtently with the ſafety of 
it, But ſuch Corporations as theſe, cannot exiſt in any Govern- 
ment, with ſafety to that Government. It is, imperium in in- 
perio, which is inconſiſtent with any Government. This was the 
very principle upon which the National Aſſembly in France, in 
1791, p paſſed a decree againſt the Jacobin Clubs, which unfortu- 
nately for that Country, was never put in execution, 

We object to theſe ſocieties, « you are acting as a Corpora - 
« tion ou are taking upon yourſelyes the firmneſs, union, and 
« manner of acting, which belongs to a Corporate body, which 
e makes you therefore a State within a State, and renders the ex- 

e of your ſociety, totally incompatible with public peace,” 
The celebrated ſpeech made by one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
members of the F rench Conſtituent Aſſembly, Monſ. D' Andre, 
APY. of 'conliderable ability, ſtates this in ſo clear and 1285 
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light, that it muſt, bring conviction to the mind of every man, 
« that the Government of a Country cannot exift, if there ſub» 
« fiſt within it, ſuch a ſet of aſſociated and affiliated ſocieties, 
« acting as a Corporate body, in oppoſition to that Government, 
« in the manner in which theſe ſocicties propoſed to do.“ 

In all theſe tranſactions, the priſoner unqueſtionably has borne 
a very diſtinguiſhed part; and you will find that his letters, if 
you take the trouble of referring to them, certainly ſhew his pri- 
vity with every part of the tranſaction. A privity which muſt 
neceflarily alſo be inferred from his fituation of Secretary, with 
every part of the tranſactions. 

Gentlemen, you recollect a letter of the priſoner, to Mr, 
Vaughan, of the gth of April, 1792, in which he particularly 
ſtates, in what manner he conceived the minds of the people were 
to be acted upon; the manner in which they were to be allured 
and deluded; and adviſes Mr. Vaughan to collect ſome choice 
flowers from ſeveral publications which he refers to. You will 
recollect, alſo, that the Gentleman to whom that letter was ad- 
dreſſed, although preſent in Court, has not been called to explain 
any of the tranſactions which have taken place. That letter was 
very early in the tranſaRions ſtated to you, and ſhews moſt clearly, 
and plainly, that the priſoner was at the very foundation and root 
of every thing—He was not a perſon who was deluded and led 
away—He was one whoſe whole heart was in the cauſe, and who 
was contriving all the deluſions which are imputed to the * 
who were concerned in theſe tranſactions. 

Theſe things having been done, and the people having wake 
ſuch means conſiderably ſet againſt the Conſtitution eſtabliſhed in 
the Country, the leaders of theſe Societies, began to conſider 
what meaſures they ſhould take. There had been for ſome time 
in Scotland, a number of Societies, which had been acting upon 
the ſame principles, and holding a correſpandence with the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society; and theſe Societies in Scotland had 
formed a meeting, called a Convention of Delegates, which had 
met early in the year 1793, and had then adjourned, I think to 
November 1793. Theſe people, when they originally met, ap- 
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pear to have had exactly the views which were ſtated by my 
friend who laſt addreſſed you, as the views of the London 
Societies. — They did not aſſume to be a Convention of the 
People; they deſcribed themſelves as a Meeting of Delegates of 
the different Societies aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
Parliamentary Reform they met—they did their buſineſs—they 
diſperſed and adjourned to meet again in November. 

During this interval, you will obſerve that a very private and 
particular correſpondence took place. There is a letter from 
Skirving to Hardy, of the 25th of May, 1793.—l ſhall have 
occaſion to obſerve ſomething more upon the ſubject ; but | 
would now obſerve, that this letter ſpeaks of the writer's diſ- 
poſition to unite in one aſſembly of Commiſſioners, from all the 
Countries in the world, for the purpoſe of Reform.---This letter 
led to a private correſpondence between Mr. Hardy, the priſoner, 
and Mr. Skirving, who had been Secretary to that Meeting of 
Delegates in Scotland, which had never thought of OO the 
appellation or character of « Convention of the People ;” 
appellation and character which, for the purpoſes ſtated vy m my 
learned friend, were totally unneceſſary. 


On the 5th of October, 1793, Mr. Hardy writes a letter to 


Mr. Skirving, in which he ſpeaks of the trials of Muir and 
Palmer, who had been proſecuted for ſeditious conduct, and then 
ſays, „The General Convention which you mention, appears to 
& Mr. Margarot, to whom alone I have communicated your 
letter, (the letter to which this refers, ſeems to have been 
dated the 2d of October; but it has not been found) & appears to 
„ Mr. Margarot and myſelf to be a very excellent meaſure ; and, 
& as ſuch, I could wiſh you, without delay, to communicate it 
+ officially to our Society, without any ways mentioning that you 
had yritten to me privately.” -I mentioned this letter before. 
I now ſtate it for the purpoſe of introducing the ſending Delegates 
to the Scotch Convention.“ If, in your official letter, you 
« ſhould require us to ſend a Deputation to that Meeting, I have 
E no doubt but our Society would, with pleaſure, accept the in- 
* vitation;z and I am _— it would do much good. Our 
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u freedom, as you juſtly obſerve, depends entirely upon our. 
« ſelves, and upon our availing ourſelves of this opportunity, 
„ which, once loſt, may not be fo ſoon recovered.”---And I 
obſerve upon this, becauſe I think it tends to ſhew, that, how- 
ever unprepared they might be to carry the meaſures they had in 
view, into complete execution, they had a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
their minds, that, if they loſt the opportunity, which to a certain 
degree they conceived they then had, they ſhould not be able to 
recover it again; and that therefore it was neceſſary, at all events, 
to take ſome ſteps. 

This letter of the 5th of October, 1793, having been written 
by Mr. Hardy, a letter came from Mr. Skirving to him, in an 
official way, deſiring that thoſe Deputies might be ſent.---This 
letter is communicated, not only to the London Correſponding 
Society, but to the Society for Conſtitutional Information ; and 
in conſequence of that communication, both theſe Societies ſent 
Delegates to this Scotch Convention. And, Gentlemen, you 
will recollect, that, by the communication with Sheffield, Nor- 
wich, and other places, they were likewiſe induced to ſend Dele- 
gates to the ſame Convention. 

Theſe are the inſtructions given by the London Correſpond- 
ing Society, which were ſigned by the priſoner :---© The Articles 
4 of Inſtruction given to Citizen Joſeph Gerald, Delegate 
from the London Correſponding Society to the enſuing Con- 
« vention in Edinburgh, for the purpoſe of obtaining a thorough 
« Parliamentary Reform. 

« Firſt---He ſhall on no account depart from the original 
« object and principles of this Society ; namely, the obtaining 
« Annual Parliaments, and Univerſal Suffrage, by rational and 
« lawful means.” Rational and lawful are words which are 
capable of almoſt any conſtruction.—-For, after it had been 
ſtated in the Report of their Committee of Conſtitution, that the 
minority had a right to reſiſt the majority, for the purpoſe of 
afſerting, what they call, their indefeaſible rights, among which 
they elaim the right of equal, active Citizenſhip; rational and 
lawful means are any means which would be, according to their 
idea of reaſon, rational; and, according to their idea of law, 
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awful. They declare it to be Jawful for the minority to reſiſt 
the majority, if the effect of the tyranny, as they call it, exerciſed 
by the majority, were to deprive them of their indefeaſible civil 
rights ; namely, a ſhare in the Government of their Country, 
both Legiſlative and Executive. 
The other inſtructions are, © eee is directed to 
& ſupport the opinion, that Repreſentatives 1 in Parliament ought to 
« be paid by their Conſtituents,” 
„ Thirdly---That the election of Sheriff ought to be reſtored 
& to the People.” 

« Fourthly---That Juries ought to be choſen by lot.” 

* Fifthly---That active means ought to be uſed, to make 
* a4 man acquainted with the rights. and duties of a Jucy- 
6 man.” 

„ Sixthly---That the liberty of the preſs muſt at all events be 
« ſupported ; and that the publication of political truths can 
« never be criminal.” 

Now, Gentlemen, you will obſerve that the — laſt of theſe 
have no connection whatever with a Parliamentary Reform.— 
The ſecond is only ſupporting the opinion, that Repreſentatives 
in Parliament ought to be paid by their Conſtituents---an opiaion 
formerly adopted, and acted upon, in this Country, but long ſince 
abandoned, from a principle of policy, which is obvious; and the 
adoption of that opinion by the firſt Conſtituent Aſſembly in 
Erance, led, perhaps, to all the miſchief that followed. When 
perſons talk of rational and lawful means, you muſt of necelity 
underſtand {them to uſe thoſe words in the ſenſe, and accord- 
ing to the conſtruction which they themſclved put upon the 
words. 

They ſay, that their Delegate ſhould on no account depart from 
the principles of the Society; namely, the obtaining Annual Par- 
liaments and Univerſal Suftrage, by rational and lawful means.--- 
In the ſeventh inſtruction, they ſtate what they conceive to be 
lawful means; namely, „ That it is the duty of the people to 
« reſiſt any Act of Parliament repugnant to the original prin- 
«. ciples of the Conſtitution, as would be every attempt to pro- 
2 hibit aſſociations for the purpoſe of Reform.“ —-And therefore 
oy 4 | | they 
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they conſidered, that apy AQ of Parliament, and conſequently 
any authority whatever, however in the common eſtimation of 
mankind it might he deemed lawful, was to be reſiſted by them, 
if it tended to prevent the execution of their purpoſe; and that, 
therefore, any means taken towards ſuch reſiſtance, were 

taken for the. purpoſe of obtaining Annual Parliaments, and Uni- 
verſal Suffrage, by rational and lawful means. 

It ſeems to me, therefore, that theſe Articles of Inſt ruction, 
upon the very face of them, import a determination to reſiſt the 
conſtituted power and authority of the Country, if a reſiſtance to 
this conſtituted power was neceſſary to carry into execution 
their purpoſe of obtaining Annual Parliaments, and Univerſal 
Suffrage, by rational and lawful means; and that they conſidered 
reſiſtance to the power of the conſtituted authorities, as lawful 
means to effect that purpoſe.---And, if they conſidered reſiſtance 
as lawful means, it neceſſarily alſo follows, that they conſidered 
attack as lawful means.---For, if reſiſtance is lawful, an attack 
to ſupercede the neceſſity of reſiſtance, is alſo lawful ——Upon 
what principle is attack in war lawful, but that reſiſtance is 
juſtifiable ? And attack is juſtifiable for the purpoſe of ſuper- 
ceding the neceſſity of that reſi ſtance Therefore theſe inſtructions 
do moſt explicitly declare their reſolution to maintain the object 
which they had in view, by what they call rational and lawful 
means ; which they have ſufficiently ſhewn to be ſuch acts as are 
in direct oppoſition to the conſtituted authority of the Country, 
and, conſequently, acts of rebellion. 

Gentlemen, when this again is compared with the Report of 
their Committee of Conſtitution ; and when I have ſhewn that 
their avowed principle is rebellion againſt every Government 
which is not conſtituted in the manner in which they. fay a 
Government ought to be conſtituted, it is impoſſible to give 
any other conſtruction to theſe words, “ rational and lawful 
means,“ than that which I have given; namely, ſuch means as, 
by the exerciſe of their reaſon, unprejudiced, they were taught to 
believe were lawful means; among which they included the 
right of the minority to reſiſt even a vaſt majority of the Country, 
if that majority attempted. to withhold from them thoſe rights 
| which 
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which they conſidered as indefeaſible Civil rights ; namely 
a right to ſhare in the whole of the Government of their Country, 
as well Executive as Legiſlative. 

Gentlemen, the inſtructions which are given to the Delegates 
of the Society for Conſtitutional Information, are couched, un- 
queſtionably, in much more cautious language. They contain 
no ſuch reſolution with reſpect to reſiſtance, as is contained in 
the reſolutions of the London Correſponding Society.---At the 
fame time you will recollect, what my learned friend near me 
now ſuggeſts to me, that all that was done in the Scotch Con- 
vention, in conſequence of the inſtructions given to the Dele- 
gates of the London Correſponding Society, was afterwards fully 
approved by the Society for Conſtitutional Information; and 
that one of the acts ſo done, was in direct conformity to thoſe in- 
ſtructions (the ſeventh inſtruction) * That it is the duty of the 
« People to reſiſt any Act of Parliament repugnant to the ori- 
4 ginal principles of the Conſtitution, as would be every attempt 

4 to prohibit Aſſociations for the purpoſe of Reform.“ 

Gentlemen, you will recolle& that one of the reſolutions of 
this Scotch Convention went directly upon the foundation of that 
inſtruction ; going, indeed, conſiderably beyond it; and when ! 
am told that perfons who ſend Delegates, are to be conſidered as 
giving to thoſe Delegates no other authority than what they 
ſpecifically gave them, I admit that to a certain degree, that is 
true; but then, the moment they know that theſe Delegates go 
beyond their authority, they ought unqueſtionably, at leaſt, to 
diſavow them. But what has this Conſtitutional Society done? 
Inſtead of diſavowing any proceedings of the Britiſh Convention, 
it has declared its approbation of them all ; and the Society has 
conſidered itſelf as bound to give the moſt effectual ſupport to the 
perſons who came to theſe reſolutions. 

Then what were the proceedings of this Aſſembly when it 
met ? — Gentlemen, I ſhall not go through all their proceedings, 
becauſe that would take up infinitely too large a portion of your 
time; but there are ſome few of their proceedings upon which I 
ſhall venture to comment: -In the firſt place, I would notice 
their declaring themſelves © the Britiſh Convention of the 
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People.”---For the purpoſe which it is pretended they had in 
view, that declaration was abſolutely unneceſlary—riot only abſo- 
utely unneceſſary, but it was improper ; becauſe, if they were to 
convey to the Parliament of the Country, what the opinions 
of men were upon the ſubject, opinions conveyed by delegation 
are, in all caſes, totally improper ; but opinions conveyed by de- 
legation, where the perſons ſpecifically delegating do not appear, 
are ſtill more improper. 

If it had been deſcribed as a Meeting of the Societies of 
Sheffield—of the Societies of London—of the Societies of Nor- 
wich, and ſo on; deſcribing them in this way, there would have 
been a poſſibility of aſcertaining of whom they were compoſed.--- 
It would alſo have been juſt within poſſibility, and nothing more, 
that the Delegates ſhould convey the ſentiments of thoſe perſons 
who compoſed the ſeveral Societies with reſpect to the ſubject of 
a Reform in the Houſe of Commons.---But it would have been, 
certainly, a very incomplete method of conveying thoſe ſenti- 
ments.---For, you ſee, the Delegate from the Society for Conſti- 
tutional Information would have appeared to have conveyed the 
ſentiments of Mr. Sheridan, and ſeveral other perſons, whoſe 
names are ſtill upon the books, as Members of the Conſtitutional 
Society, though they have not attended the Society for many 
years, and have really had nothing to do with it for ſeveral years— 
Therefore theſe Societies could, in fact, convey to Parliament 
nothing more than the opinion of thoſe particular men who took 
active parts in the Societies reſpectively ; and when their Dele- 
gates in Scotland aſſumed to themſelves the character of © the 
* Convention of the People,” and profeſſed to convey the opinions 
of the People, they muſt have practiſed an impoſition upon the 
Parliament; for they were only a Meeting of Delegates, choſen 
by a few Members of theſe Socicties, and had no right to repre- 
ſent themſelves in the character of a Convention of the People, for 
the purpoſe of conveying to Parliament the ſentiments of the 
People of this Country, as deſiring a Parliamentary Reform. Tt 
was therefore not only unneceſſary, but abſolutely improper, 
that they ſhould aſſume the character of a Convention of the 
Prople,---For what purpoſe did they aſſume that appellation ?--- 
It 


e 
It could only be for the purpoſe of aſſuming the charatber of 
à Convention of the People, and the power which is neceſſarily 
Attributable to a real Convention of the People; and, I Conceive, 
that is the only purpoſe for which you will believe they did 
aſſume it. TE | 
The purpoſe ſuggeſted by the learned and ingenious Counſe|, 
is one that cannot have been within their view. It would have 
been totally inconſiſtent, even with their own principles, to have 
pretended to convey to the Parliament of this Country, by means 
of the opinions of a number of Delegates of the different Societies, 
the opinions of the People; the perſons ſo delegated having 
clearly no right whatever to ſtate, that what they reſolved upon, 
was any thing more than the opinion of a variety of Clubs, or 
rather of ſome of the ſeveral individual Members who compoſed 
thoſe Clubs.---But the evidence given of the converſations with 
Mr. Yorke, puts this beyond all fort of doubt :---He ſaid, & The 
« Britiſh Convention ſplit upon a rock---becauſe they declared 
« themſelves a Convention of the People, before the People were 
« prepared for it; that they ought firſt to have come forward 
& with an addreſs to the People at large :”--- That is, that they 
ought to have continued in their original character of a Con- 
vention of Delegates of the different Societies, till, by an addreſs 
to the People at large, they had prepared the minds of the People 
at large for the declaration, that they were a Convention of the 
People, in order to obtain that ſort of tacit conſent to their 
declaration, which was obtained in France, to a declaration of the 
ſame ſort, by ſome of the Members of the States General. 
Thoſe perſons, on the 27th of June, 1789, being till then only 
Members of the States General of the Kingdom, aſſembled 
under the authority of the King, according to the ancient Con- 
ſtitution of France, and therefore, acting under that ſubordination 
to his authority which the ancient Conſtitution of France re- 
quired, declared themſelves a Narional Aſſenibly ; and THEREFORE 
that the King could put no negative upon their authority,---lf 
they had not been ſupported by the people in that declaration, 
they could not have acted in the character in which they then 
aſſumed to act; but the people did ſupport them, and the public 
| mind 
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mind being prepared to ſupport” them as a Comvention of the 
Pap, and to give them all the force, the ſtrength, and efficiency 
„of ſuch a Convention, from that time, they did act as a Con- 
id vention of the People, aſſembled by ſufficient authority; and, 
from that time, they were completely the Sovereign power of the 
|, State. ; 
ve Mr. Yorke faid, and truly, that the Convention at Edinburgh 
ve WY had declared itſelf a Convention of the People, before the People 
ns {WM were prepared to acknowledge them as ſuch; that they had 
es, WI thereby ſplit upon a rock, had not been able to carry their in- 
ng tentions into execution, and had therefore failed; that they 
in, WI ought to have addreſſed the public at large upon the ſubject, and 
or chus to have prepared the public mind; and if they found the 
(:d people ready to ſupport them in the character of a Convention, 
ith which they meant to aſſume, then to declare themſelves ſuch, and 
'he to aſſume all the power and ſuperiorities, and all the authorities of 
red a Convention of the People. 
ere Gentlemen, this aſſembly of Delegates of Clubs, having pro- 
ard ceeded in this manner, thought proper, not only to call itſelf 
ey A Convention of the People A Britiſb Convention of the People, 
Ms neceflarily including the whole iſland—but—THE BRITISH cox- 
ofs VENTION, ONE AND INDIVISIBLE—and to date their tranſ- 
ple actions, the firſt year of the Britiſh Convention, one and in- 
the diviſible, ——What could this be meant to expreſs, but that they 
\cir conſidered themſelves as the whole People of Great Britain, 
the united, by delegation, in one common cauſe, not to be ſeparated— 
bot to be divided, until they had completely and effectually carried 
nly into execution thoſe purpoſes which the ſeveral Delegates carried 
led with them into this aſſembly ?—What the purpoſes of Margarot 
on- and Gerald were, we have had clearly before us, upon evidence 
ion MW What was the purpoſe of Mr. Yorke, who, though a Delegate from 
re, I the Conſtitutional Society, did not actually go,—we may infer, 
RE from all that he did and ſaid elſewhere. Now, that the whole 
If ss diſcloſed, and all its complex parts are put together, it is clear 
jon, I that this very act was, in itſelf, an act of High Treaſon—And I 
hen beg to ſay, that the Attorney General, in his place in the Houſe 
of Commons, on the queſtion relative to the trials in Scotland, 
aind | declared 
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declared, that, as far as he could then view it, ſeeing it im- 
perfectly as he did, he was inclined ſtrongly to think, that it 
ought to have been ſo conſtrued. But an act may be an act of 
High Treaſon, or an act of Sedition, merely, according to the 
degree of evidence which may be produced upon the ſubjed. 
Unleſs you can ſhew, what was the object of the parties, you 
may not be able to prove it to be an act of High T reaſon, al- 
though, in fact, it was ſo. 

What was the argument which Mr. Gibbs preſſed ſo much 
upon you? He did not deny, that the acts of his Client were 
extremely blameable ; very ſeditious ; but they do not, ſaid he, 
amount to High Treaſon. And why did he aflert, that they did 
not amount to High Treaſon? „ Becauſe the evidence, taken 
together, does not ſhew that the priſoner had conceived, within 
« his mind, the guilty purpoſe and intent of deſtroying the Go- 
“ vernment of the Country, depoſing the King, and eſtabliſhing 
& a Democratic Government in its ſtead.” 

In the proſecutions carried on in Scotland, againſt the Members 
of the Britiſh Convention, Margarot, Gerald, Skirving, and the 
reſt, the full evidence was not poſſeſſed by thoſe who proſecuted; 
they could not eſtabliſh, by evidence, that degree of criminality 
in the minds of the parties, which is eſſentially neceſſary for the 
purpoſe of conſtituting the crime of High Treaſon ; and, there- 
fore, no blame is upon that account imputable, as I contend, 
to the Courts in Scotland, ſuppoſing the act to be High 
Treafon. 

The Courts there are accuſed of having been over rigorous in 
their ſentences.—If that which has appeared, in evidence, here, 
had appeared to them, I think, according to the evidence which 
would then have been before them, they muſt have conſidered 
the acts as amounting to High Treaſon; and it would have been 
their duty to have taken care that the perſons, guilty of thoſe acts, 
ſhould have been proſecuted accordingly. But from the evidence 
before them, the complete criminal intent did not appear, and 
therefore they proceeded, according to the law of Scotland, for 
the crime of Sedition, 

The 
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The queſtion which was afterwards principally agitated, was, 
whether there exiſted, in the law of Scotland, a diſtin crime, 
denominated, by the law of Scotland, & Sedition,” which the law 
of England conſiders as a mere miſdemeanour, of different degtees 
of heinouſneſs, till it amounts to the crime of High Treaſon, 
But, if there did exiſt that diſtinction between Treaſon and 
Sedition, in the law of Scotland, (and Sedition, in the ancient 
law of England, ſeems to have been conſidered as a diſtin& crime, 
in very remote times) and if Sedition, in Scotland, was capable 
of being puniſhed as ſuch, a very ſevere puniſhment muſt be the 
proper puniſhment for a crime, which aroſe to that height, that 
the only queſtion which could poſſibly be made upon it, was, 
whether it did, or did not, amount to the heinous crime of High 
Treaſon? | 

Gentlemen, the reſolutions and proceedings of this Society in 
Scotland are very extraordinary; they begin with declaring 
themſelves the Britiſh Convention, and their ſeveral proceedings 
have been read to you, in which it appears that they corre- 
ſonded with the priſoner at the bar, and with ſeveral other 
perſons. It alſo appears that they adopted ſeveral of the moſt 
editious proceedings which have been had in this Country, and 
that they had reports made to them of the ſtate of the Societies 
in England, as well as in Scotland, the object of which was 
to juſtify their declaring themſelves a Convention of the People. 

It appears in the proceedings of the 6th of November, 1793, 
that one of the Edinburgh Delegates having moved that the 
London Delegates ſhould ſtate the ſituation of their Societies, 
Citizen Margarot anſwered, © that the Societies in London were 
* very numerous, though ſometimes fluftuating—in ſome parts of 
England whole towns are Reformers; in Sheffield and en- 
* virons there are fifty thouſand,” —though it has been ſhewn to 
you that the Society there never conſiſted of more than fix 
hundred. „In Norwich there are thirty Societies in one. If,” 
id Margarot, „ we could get a Convention of England and 
« Scotland called, we might repreſent ſix or ſeven hundred 
* thouſand males, which is a majority of all the adults in the 
kingdom, and Miniſtry would not dare to refuſe us our 
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rights.“ It was in conſequence of this fepreſentation that 
they thought fit to gie ne the. githe which I have Rated 
to y 

Gentlemen, you bil bes dat in their proæreding- they 
went to the extent of making 3 new union between England 
and Scotland; An union which ſhould perfectly remove all 
boundaries of diſtinction between the two Kingdoms, Whether 
that would gr would not be a wile thing, may certainly admit of 
4 great deal of queſtion ;. hut there is a contract exiſting be- 
teen the two Countries upon the ſubject, and the perſons af- 
ſembled at this meeting, take upon themſelves, as far as their 
authority goes, to break thraugh that contract, aſſuming 3 
power of a moſt extraordinary kind z not only Sovereign power, 
but Sovereign power tending to the deſtruction of a ſolemn league 
hetween the two Nations, at ene time ſeparate, diſtinct, and inde- 
* Sovereign powers. 

They reſolved ta publiſh an addreſs tothe public, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to conſider the means, and to draw up the 
outlines of à plan of general union and co-operation between the 
two Nations, in their general purſuit of a thorough Reform of 
Parliament, which was unanimouſly agreed to. They likewiſe 
had a Committee to draw up rules for their internal Government, 
and tickets for admiſſion; and they reſolved, that this ſhould be 
a ſtanding law of this, and all future Conventions, looking clearly 
in proſpect, to a regular and conſtant eſtabliſhment, and nat to 
an accidental eftabliſhment, fer a particular purpoſe, There are 
ſexeral other proceedings which deſerve your attention, but they 
are infinitely too numerous for me, now, ta obſerve upon; ſuch 
as propoſing a general faſt, and à variety of other proceedings, 
which elearly ſhew, that they conſidered themſelves as an Aſſembly 
af a very different deſcriptian from that of Delegates of the 
lpyeral Societies, met ſimply for the purpoſe of petitioning Par- 
liament for a Reform in Parliament. They received contri- 
hutions 3 patriotic gifts and dopations ; they adopted, in all their 
proceedings, thoſe exprefſions which had been uſed in the French 
Canventian; they talked of their own Aſfembly, as the Houſe 


TY the ſenſe of the Houſe; and ſeveral other things muſt 
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have occurred to you, in the courſe of their proceedings, if you 
looked at them, or attended to them, when they were read, by 
which you muſt be convinced, they had in view an eftabliſhment, 
upon principles very different from thoſs on which a meeting of 
Delegates. of Societies, nn 
Parliament, ought to have been formed. - 

You likewiſe recollect the pains they took to * N the 
Highlanders of Scotland. It is impoſſible not to conſider the 
terms they uſed for this purpoſe, as an incitement, directly, to the 
Highlanders to arm themſelves. You recollect the circumſtance 
of a picture of a Highlander, armed with his broad ſword and 
target; and there are other circumſtances of the ſame tendency, 
which are not now immediately and diſtinctly in my memory. 

There is alſo this refolution:—* That it be recommended to 
the different Societies throughout the Country, to copy the 
« Bill of Rights into their minute books, as the ground of their 
proceedings, in order to prevent improper conſtructions upoa 
« their conduct, as friends to Reform.“ This recommendation 
ſeems to me to be preciſely upon that principle of deception 
which I have before noticed. There could be no purpoſe what- 
ever, for which this reſolution was to be inſerted in their minute- 
books, but to deceive—to hold out a peaceable and quiet re- 
formation, whilſt they meant the reverſe. If they really approved 
of the Bill of Rights, had it not been univerſally derided in the 
books, of which they had teſtified the ſtrongeſt approbation; in 
a work, in which it was called a bill of wrongs, and treated with 
the utmoſt diſregard and contempt. But it ſerved extremely 
well for the purpoſe; not only to cover the proceedings. of the 
ufterent Societies, but to miſlead thoſe Societies, and to tell them, 
that the Bill of Rights authorized the aſſembling a Convention 
of the People. The people in the different Counties were told, 
that the Bill of Rights was the foundation of all their pro- 
cecdings, and that therefore they ſhould inſert it in all their 
dooks; and when they were told, that it was lawful to aſſemble 


a Convention of the People, they were led to believe, that the 


Bill of Rights made it lawful for them to do ſo. Theſe circum- 


ſtances tend to ſhew the means by which the poor people, who 
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were engaged with them, have been led:and deceived, like that 
-unfortunate man who was examined, Hill, He told you, that 
he had nothing in view. but the Conſtitution of the Houſe « 
Commons, as it was in the year 1688; there being, in effect, no 
alteration after that time, except the Triennial Act, and ſome 
other acts, which tended rather to the benefit of the people, than 
to their injury, in any way whatever. | 
Then comes their famous reſolutions for aſſembling a Con- 
vention of Emergency, for which a blank was left in the minutes, 
and which they came to, on the 28th of November, 1793— 
I wiſh to know, how the learned Counſel for the priſoner, whom 
I do not now fee in Court—I wiſh he was here—I mean, my 
learned friend who addreſſed you laſt, with great force, with great 
energy, and certainly with a conſiderable degree of ability 
he reconciles theſe reſolutions, ſo left in blank upon the minutes, 
with the principle upon which he ſtated this Convention to have 
acted. —He did not, indeed, diſtinctly ſtate this Convention to 
have acted upon it; he rather ſuggeſted the principle, and then 
endeavoured to ſlur the matter over, to paſs it by, aſſerting, that 
whatever might be imputed to this Convention, it could not 
affect that which was to have been A and the priſoner 
had nothing to do with it. 

Gentlemen, you will recolle& the dv with which the 
tranſactions relative to theſe reſolutions were carried on; that, 
« After an excellent diſcuſſion of the queſtion, pertinent remarks, 
« and amendments, the Convention was reſumed, and the whole, 
de as amended, being read over, the members ſtood upon their 
« feet, and paſſed the reſalutions, unanimouſly, as follows.”— 
Lou will recollect, likewiſe, that this was preceded, in the courſe 
of the debate, by Citizen Brown's giving a hiſtory of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and therefore appearing to take an important part 
in the diſcuſſion of the queſtion. Mr. Matthew Cambell Brown, 
who was the delegate from Sheffield, and who has been ſtated as 
the Editor of the Patriot—There is a blank in the minutes, for 
theſe reſolutions; and then the minutes import, that, & After the 
« aid reſolution, agreed to, and ſolemnly approved of, as above 
« Citizen Gerald, in an energetic and animated ſpeech, addreſſed 
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« the meeting, and expreſſed his happineſs at the motion paſſed, 
« and expoſed the act of the Iriſh Parliament, called a Convention 
« Bill; and Citizen Brown followed him, in a manly ſpeech, 
« and proved the influence of the Executive Government over 
« the Parliament ;'%—and then—Citizen Margarot read and pro- 
poſed a motion: That a Secret Committee of three, with the 
« Secretary, be appointed to determine the place where ſuch 
Convention of Emergency ſhall meet; that ſuch place ſhall 
remain a ſecret with them, and with the Secretary of this Con- 
« vention; and that each Delegate ſhall, at the breaking up of 
the preſent Seſſion, be entruſted with a ſealed letter, containing 

« the name of the place of meeting ; that this letter ſhall be 
delivered, unopened, to his conſtituents, the receipt of which 
© ſhall be acknowledged by a letter to the Secretary preſerved 
© in the ſame ſtate, mn eee 

* be deemed neceſſary for the Delegates to ſet off.“ 

Theſe reſolutions, and a declaration accompanying them, for 
which a blank was left in the minutes, and which were not to be 
inſerted till after the end of their proceedings, were in the fol- 
lowing words: ©« Reſolved, that the following declarations and 
© reſolutions be inſerted at the end of our minutes: That this 
Convention, conſidering the calamitous conſequences of any 
* a&t of the Legiſlature, which may tend to deprive the whale, 
© or any part of the people, of their undoubted right to meet, 
© either by themſelves, or by delegation, to diſcuſs any matter re- 
ative to their common intereſt, whether of a public or private 
* nature, and holding the ſame to be totally inconſiſtent with the 
© firſt principles and ſafety of ſociety, and alſo ſubverſive of our 
known and acknowledged Conſtitutional Liberties, do hereby 
© declare, before God and the World ;”—which, you recollect, 
s the ſolemn manner in which an oath is taken, in Scotland, by 
perſons of à particular deſcription—© that we ſhall follow the 
* wholeſome example of former times, by paying no regard ta 
* any act which ſhall militate againſt the Conſtitution of our 
* Country, and ſhall continue to aſſemble and conſider of the 
* beſt means by which we can accompliſh a real repreſentation 
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4 e eee e FR. W by 
« ſuperior force,” 

| we an bn dedeticies; tet they you 
reſiſt force. by force; that they would reſiſt, unqueſtionably, 
inferior fares; and that it ſhould be ſuperior force only, that 
ſhould compel them to deſiſt !# And we do refolve, That the 
« firſt-notice given for the introduction of a Convention Bill, or 
© any bill of a ſimilar tendency to that paſſed in Ireland, in the 
« Jaft ſeſſion of their Parliament, or any bill for the ſuſpenſion of 
“ the Habeas Corpus Act.“ So that now they would have been 
in actual rebellion, as the bill for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, did paſs “ or the act for preventing wrongous 
impriſonment, and againſt undue delays in trials, in North 
6 Britain; or in caſe of an invaſion, or the admiffion of any 
<« foreign troops whatſoever, inta Great-Britain or Ireland; all, 
« or any of theſe calamitous circumſtances, ſhall be a fignal to 
e the ſeveral Delegates to repair to ſuch place as the Secret 
« Commuttee of this Convention ſhall appoint.” Throughout all 
their proceedings you find @ Secret Committee. There is no one 
of. the proceedings of any of theſe Societies which you have had 
before you, in which you have not found a Secret Committee ; 
that is, a few perſons, who keep ſecret from the reſt all the 
important proceedings, and guide and dire& the whole, The 
formation of a Secret Committee being, neceflarily, the formation 
of a thing, which they conceive would not bear the open light of 
day, and particularly would not bear the eye of the exiſting 
Government of the Country, bound to keep and ſupport the 
peace of the Country; nnd the firft ſeven members ſhall have 
« power to declare the fittings and twenty-one hall 
« conſtitute a Convention, and proced bene. 

What is this but a declaration, that, if they were compelled by 
ſuperior force, to diſcontinue their meetings at Edinburgh, where 
they were chen fitting, they would not, therefore, ceaſe to be a 
Convention-of the people, but that they would repair immediately 
to ſuch place as the Secret Committee ſhould appoint ; that the 
firſt ſeven members, who ſhould meet at ſuch place, ſhould have 
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power to declare the fitting permanent, ſhould conſtitute a Con- 
vention immediately, and the moment they amounted to twenty- 
one, they ſhould proceed to buſineſs. If they had been compelled 
by ſuperior force, by the authority and power of the Government 
of the Country, to deſiſt from their meeting at Edinburgh, and 
had aſſembled themſelves again, in another part of the Country, 
what could that Aſſembly meet for, but for the purpoſe of evading 
the effect of that ſuperior force, which might have diſperſed them, 
at Edinburgh, and of acting in that place, at which they ſhould 
afterwards aſſemble, with more effect, becauſe ſupported with 
that degree of force which they might conceive ſufficient to 
protect them againſt the exiſting conſtituted Government of the 
Country. 

They likewiſe reſolved, That each Delegate, immediately 
on his return home, do convene his Conſtituents, and explain 
© to them the neceſſity of electing a Delegate or Delegates; 
which I conceive muſt neceſſarily mean ſomething like the Con- 
ſtitution of the French National Aſſembly, who have perſons to 
fill immediately, without any delay, the ſeats which become 
vacant ;—© and of eſtabliſhing a fund, without delay, againſt any 
« of theſe emergencies, for his or their expence, and that they do 
© inſtruct the ſaid Delegate or Delegates to hold themſelves 
© ready to depart at one hour's warning. Then they reſolved, 
which ſhews clearly what they meant by the other part of the 
reſolution, That the moment of any illegal diſperſion of the 
« preſent Convention, ſhall be conſidered as a ſummons to the 
« Delegates to repair to the place of meeting, appointed for the 
„Convention of Emergency, by the Secret Committee, and 
that the Secret Committee be inſtructed to proceed, without 
delay, to fix the place of meeting.” So that, without delay, 
this Secret Committee were immediately to proceed to fix upon 
ſome place, at which this Aſſembly of People were to meet, if they 
ſhould be diſperſed by the ſuperior power of Government; and 
at which place, therefore, they were neceſſarily to meet, in oppo- - 
ſition to the exiſting Government of the Country. 

Now, Gentlemen, this was communicated moſt completely to 
Mr. Hardy, by a letter, written to him by Mr. Margarot, on the 
T 4 1th 
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11th of December, 1793; and Margarot expreſsly ſtates, that thy 
Convention had declared itſelf permanent ; by which he muſt have 
meant, that the effect of this declaration was, as it obviouſly was, 
to make the Convention a permanent Aſſembly, the declaration 
of permanency being one of the moſt important parts of the pro- 
ccedings of the French National Convention, at the ſame time it 
declared itſelf a National Convention. The means which it 
took for the purpoſe, being that of deſtroying, at leaſt in the 
opinion of the people, all authoritative collection of revenue, 
whenever the Aſſembly ſhould be diſperſed, and authoriſing the 
collection, ſo long only as the Aſſembly ſhould continue fitting, 
And, Gentlemen, you will recollect, in the hiſtory of your own 
Country, the ſame ſort of permanency, under the authority of an 
act of Parliament, was the means by which the Parliament, in the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, finally deſtroyed the mo of that 
Monarch. 

This letter of Margarot to Hardy has likewiſe a direct re- 
ference to the appointment of the ſitting of this Convention, by 
the Secret Committee; in ſome other place, in caſe they ſhould be 
diſperſed. It ſtates, that the Convention had declared itſelf per- 
manent ; by which it muſt have adverted to this reſolution, which 
you will ſee is, in effect, a declaration of permanency ; and it 
likewiſe ſays, they are to ſit in ſome other part of the Country, 
not yet declared, in caſe of their diſperſion, which muſt refer 
(I am quoting only from memory, for I have not the letter in 
my hand, ) to that part of the reſolutions, by which it was made 
part of the inſtructions to the Secret Committee, without delay, 
to fix a place at which the Convention ſhould meet, in caſe of its 
diſperſion, or under other circumſtances, in which they thought it 
proper that the Convention of Emergency ſhould meet, 

| Gentlemen, I beg pardon for ſtating this letter, I am told, 
that, by ſome accident, it has not been given in evidence, there- 
fore you will lay that quite out'of your conſideration. You will 
recollect, however, that, in purſuance of theſe reſolutions, the 
Convention actually did refuſe to diſperſe, until compelled by a 
ſuperior force ; and this is proved by a letter of Margarot, in 
wich ho _ that 1 and himſelf were pulled out of the 
| chair; 
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guir ; and upon the croſs-examination of Roſs by Mr. Ecſkine, 
the ſame fact was ſtated ; ſo that they not only came to the 
reſolution, but they really acted upon it, to a certain degree. 
But the other parts of theſe reſolutions, when conſidered with 
reference to the whole, have very extraprdinary conſequences z 
for you will obſerve that this Convention was to meet as 2 
Convention of Emergency, at a ſecret place, to be appointed 
by a Secret Committee, not only in caſe of its being compelled 
to defiſt from i its proceedings, ſitting at Edinburgh, by ſuperior 
force, but alſo in ſome other caſes; particularly, as foon as any 
hotice ſhould be given for the introduction of a Convention Bill, 
As ſoon as any meaſure ſhould appear to be taken by the Go- 
vernment of the Country for the purpoſe of diſperſing their 
Meeting, which they ſhould think might be likely to have effect, 
they were to aſſemble in that ſecret place to be appointed: by the 
Committee of Emergency, removing themſelves from Edinburgh, 
in which place they might not think they ſhould be fo able to 
reſiſt the powers of Government as in ſome more diſtant place, 
This they extend alſo to the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and to the admiſſion. of foreign troops; a report having 
been very induſtriouſly circulated of an intention to bring over 
a great number of foreign troops into this Country. 

But they declare alſo, that this Convention ſhall meet as a 
Convention of emergency in another event; that is, in caſe 
of invaſion. I am ſure I recollect the letter having been 
read which informed Hardy of the ſecret reſolutions, becauſe I 
recollect that the words © in caſe of an invaſion” are omitted in 
that letter. But Margarot ſtates in that letter that the Conven- 
tion has done that which he does not think it ſafe to communi- 
cate by letter: The Convention proceed with great ſpirit ; 
« we fit daily; and laſt week we came to a reſolution which 
ve fancy will give pleaſure to every friend to reform. As 
the minutes are to be printed, we will at preſent only give 
you the heads of it; viz.— That ſhould any attempt be made 
« by Government for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Bill, 
the introduction of a Convention Bill, or the landing of fo. 
6 ig * in Great Britain or Ireland, the Delegates are 
immediately 
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immediately to afſemble in Convention at a certain place, 
(the appointment of which is left with a Secret Committee); 
« that when ſeven Delegates ſhall be thus aſſembled they ſhall 
« declare themſelves permanent, and when their number amounts 
« to twenty-one they ſhalt proceed to buſineſs. Thus, you ſee 
« we are providing againſf what may happen.” This is 2 
letter written to Mr. Hardy himſelf © Thus, you ſee, wye ar: 
« pruviding againſt what may happen.” Then the letter 
ceeds to ftate—* Letters convey but very imperfectly, and 
« with no great degree of ſafety, what we might wiſh to inform 
« each other of.” And in a ſubſeqent letter of the 8th of De- 
tember, 1793, you will find he ſays “ Not daring any longer 
to truſt to the poſt, we fend you all theſe papers in a parcel;” 
what papers thefe were does not appear. Tou will be ſo 
& good as to make us acquainted with their fafe arrival. Ge- 
« rald wiſhes to get to London as ſoon as poffible ; he wil 
communicate that which cannot fo fully be expreſſed by letter, 
* You may conſider this as @ private letter; but you may read 
« ſuch parts of it as you think proper to any Member of the 
« Society, eſpecially where it may be productive of good.” 

Then here are reſolutions come to which they ate afraid to 
enter on the minutes of their proceedings; which they are afraid 
to communicate entire in their correſpondence between each 
other; which they leave, therefore, to be communicated by word 
of mouth by one of the parties preſent; and even the very 
letter, thus catitionſly written, is written to Mr; Hardy as « 
private letter, of which he might communicate ſuch parts as he 
might think proper to an} Member of the Society, leaving to 
him the ſelection of the matter, and the parts he might fo com- 
municate ; perhaps, according to the degree of fervor in the 
publie cauſe he might conceive a particular member to have, 
and the particular confidence he might have in the diſcretion of 
that member; and this is to be eſpecially where it may be pro- 
ductive of good; ſhewing moſt clearly by this that the priſoner 
was the active means by which the whole of this conſpiracy was 
to be carried on; the perſon with whom Margarot (who was 
then acting as agent of the Society at Edinburgh) was to cor- 

& of | reſpond, 
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reſpond, in whoſe diſcretion he was wholly to confide, and who 
was to communicate to the other Members ſuch part only of 
this dorreſpondence—mutilated as it is, from the fear of danger 
that may attend a comfnunication by letter to communicate 

ſuch parts of it only as he thought proper. | 
Gu A Gd de Wem men nen ts u bene un 
that part of the minutes which followed the blank where theſe 
reſolutions ought to have been entered, if they had been entered 
xcotding to the daily and the ordinary courſe of their proceed - 
ings. Aſter ſtating the folemn manner in which theſe reſolutions 
were paſſed=--the very ſolemnity with which they were paſſed 
ſhewing the importance which thoſe perſons. attached to them, 
and the omiſſion. of the word invaſion in the communication ſtil 
more ſtrongly ſhewing the importance which they attached to 
that particular word Citizen Margarot read and propoſed 
the following motion That a Secret Committee of three 
« with the Secretary be appointed to determine the place where 
« ſuch Convention of emergency ſhall meet; that ſuch place 
« ſhall remain a ſecret with them and with the Secretary of this 
« Convention; and that each Delegate ſhall, at the breaking up 
« of the preſent Seſſion, be entruſted with a ſealed letter con- 
© taining the name of the place of meeting---that this letter 
« ſhall be delivered unopened to bis conſtituents, the receipt of 
« which ſhall be acknowledged by a letter to the Secretary 
« preſerved in the ſame ſtate untill the period ſhall arrive at 
« which it ſhall be deemed neceſſary for the Delegates to ſet 
« off.” So that the place of meeting of this Convention was 
not only to be determined upon by a Secret Committee of three- 
(a very ſmall number), but they alſo reſolved that it ſhould 
remain ſecret with them and the Secretary; and that at the 
breaking up of the then preſent Seſſion (if during the Seſſion 
it ſhould be neceſſary to make uſe of this Committee of Emer- 
gency at a ſecret place) each Member ſhould carry with him, 
in a ſealed letter, the name of the place of meeting ; that this 
ſhould be delivered unopened to his Conſtituents; that the re- 
ceipt ſhould be acknowledged by a letter to the Secretary; and 
that the ſcaled letter ſhould remain in the fame ſtate till the 
period 
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period ſhould arrive at which it ſhould be deemed neceſſary for 
the Delegates to ſet off. So it was not to be known to any 
one Member of the Society, except the Secret Committee and 
their that place was to be. beys 

Now, Gentlemen, have ſuch proceedings as theſe the leak 
ſemblance of a defigu to petition Parliament only for the pur. 
poſe of parliamentary Reform? It is utterly abſurd to give 
any credit to fuch à ſuggeſtion. And, Gentlemen, you will 
kkewife recollect that my learned friend, Mr. Gibbs, admitted 
that if you could noc give his oonſtrudion to their in 
you muſt neceiſarily give the conſtruftion which we put _m 
them-—that if you could not take the colour he gave you; if 
you could not perſuade yourſelves that the only object of this 
meeting was quietly and” peaceably to prepare petitions to the 
Parliament, praying that that Reform in the election of repre- 
fentatives might be- carried into execution which they pretended 
they had propoſed upon the wild Play, as I venture to call it, of 
the Duke of Richmond, or any other ſpecikc plan they might 
think proper to adopt; if the object of their meeting was any 
thing beyond that, it was impoſſible for him to juſtify it, though 
he ſhould not admit it to receive all the attributes which we 
have given it. : a e 
The minutes of this day's ſitting refer to a proceeding 
which, I think, diſtinctly had in view that which afterwards 
appears in other parts of the proceedings---the ſupporting a 
Convention by force. It is idle to ſay that a Convention of 
this/ kind could have any effect whatever unleſs ſupported by 
force; and therefore it is not neceſſary to ſhew you that any 
proceedings had taken place for the purpoſe; for when it is of 
neceſſity that in order to carry the thing into execution it ſhould 
be ſupported by force, it is not neceſſary to ſhew you that pro- 
ecedings had been had for the purpoſe of creating that force. 
If perſons form a plan (ſuch as was fabricated for the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter and ſeveral perſons of high rank) to bring in the 
Pretender---If that had been a real paper ſigned with the names 
of thoſe perſons who it was ſuppoſed had ſigned it (it turned out 
to be a wicked contrivance of two villainous men); but if i 
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tad been a real paper, it would have been an act of High 


Treaſon, though they had procured no force. But the moment 
they put their hands to that paper, which demonſtrated their 
intention to conſpite to overturn the Government of the Couns 
try ; demonſtrating that intention by an overt act, namely, the 
putting their hands to that paper; the crime of High Treaſon 
was complete, though they could not poſſibly have carried it 
into effect but by raiſing an armed force, and notwithſtanding 
they: had taken no ſteps to raiſing that armed force. But here 
you have ſeveral traits of the tendency of this Society to raiſe 
an armed force, even in the proceedings of this Convention. 
They reſolved That a fund ſhould be raiſed by ſubſcription 
6 for defraying the expence of ſmall patriotic publications to be 
« diſtributed in the Highlands; that every publication ſhould 
« bear the figure of a Highland-man in full dreſs, with target 
« and broad ſword to attract the attention of Highland-men : 
no publication to coſt more than half a penny.” For what 
purpoſe could ſuch publications poſſibly be diſtributed, but to 
excite the people in the Highlands to arm themſelves ?--- What 
has the figure of a Highlander in full dreſs, with target and 
broad ſword, to do with a quiet, peaceable petition to reform 
Parliament? It has no connection with it in the world. It has 
a clear connection with a Convention which was intended to be 
ſupported by force of arms; but has no poſſible connection 
whatever with that which my learned friend fays was the object 
of this. Convention, namely, ſimply and only petitioning Parli- 
They propoſe, alſo, to appoint a Committee of Obſervation 
in London, for the purpoſe of obſerving what was done there. 
What pafſed upon that occaſion ? Margarot fays---< That there 
« was no occaſion for a Committee of that nature in London, 
© as there were ſeveral thouſand people in that city upon the 
« look-out. It was accnrdingly agreed, that the Committee 
« ſhould requeſt the London Committee of Correſpondence to 
give the earlieſt intelligence of what paſſed in Parliament.“ 
Gentlemen, you will recolle& that the Committee fo referred 
to, was the Secret Committee of the London Correſponding 
| Society; 
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Society; which Secret Committee was by this: reſalution con- 
yerted into a Committee of Qbſervation for the Britiſh Con- 
vention, for the purpoſe af giving information of every thing 
which ſhould paſs in Parliament, and in London, upon this 
ſubje; That clearly ſhews the connection and dependance of 
this very Convention upon the Londan Correſponding Society, 
in the hands of its leaders; videlicet, the Secret Committee, 
that the whole was really, and in effect, the operation of ' thoſe 
Societies in London;; and that the proetedings at Edinburgh 
— Ry hour ag. 6 
puppets of thoſe in London. 

Von will recolledt the manner in which the Highlanders were 
to be enlightened—by repreſentations ta them af their fituation, 
aggravated and falſe in the higheſt degree. You will likewiſe 
recollect, that throughout the proceedings of this Convention 
they were attempting to eſtabliſh, by mations, reſolutions, and 

ſo on, every thing that was neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed for the 
purpoſe, af a Convention actually meeting as a Convention of 
the people, - upon. the principles upon which we have - proved 
they intended to at—that they were preparing ta publiſh the 
natural, unalienable, and impreſcriptible rights of man, and that 
4 Committee was appointed for that purpoſe, Ta ſhew that 
application to Parliament was not within the confideration of 
any of thoſe who were at leaſt the leading members in this buſi- 
neſs, or indeed the majority of the members of the Convention, 
a motion for drawing out a ſcroll of a petition to Parliament was 
read on the 29th of November, 1793, the tenth. day's fitting, 
and the order of the day was moved upon it. Now this is 2 
meeting which my learned friends would attempt to perſuade 
you was ſolely for the purpoſe. of petitioning Parliament, and 
one of the firſt things they do is, to move the order of the day 
upon a motion for petitioning Parliament. 

You recollect, Gentlemen, the manner in which they treated 
diſtinctions of rank in the caſe of Lord Daer—in the uſe of 
the word Gentleman the inſipidity of the term Gentleman, and 
the propriety of the term Citizen and a thouſand other cir- 
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cumflances, which ſhew throughout the principles which the 
members of this Convention meant to adopt, and to carry into 
effect as far as they could. You will recolle& what Mr. Skir- 
ving faid in the courſe of the proceedings. Upon a motion that 
was made he inſiſted “ that it was proper on all occaſions to 
take the opinion of the primary Societies, and he conſidered 
« the Convention as only a Committee of the People.” So that 


Mr. Skirving, in the very proceedings of this Convention, was 
ating upon the grand principles of all thoſe rights of man— - 


that eyery form of Government to be eſtabliſhed among them 
was to be conſidered only as @ Committee of the People, and that 
the ſenſe of the people was to be taken upon all occaſions, 
Principles which the French National Aſſemblies have conſtantly 
found it impoſſible to carry into execution; and you mult par- 
ticularly recallect that they refuſed to carry them into execution 
upon the maſt important ſubje& which could come before them, 
namely, the death of their King. For when ſome of the leading 
members ſome of the moſt enlightened---probably with a view 
of ſaying the King, wiſhed to refer the conſideration of that 
queſtion to the primary Aſſemblies in different parts of the 
Country, it was negatived, on the ground of the impoſſibility 
of carrying it into real and effectual execution; and becauſe, if 
it could have been carried effectually into execution, it muſt 
have tended to deſtroy the Convention itſelf. | 

Gentlemen, you will recollect likewiſe, in the courſe of the 
debate which took place upon what they termed the unprece- 
dented infringement of the liberty of the preſs, and the arbitrary 
ſentence of Judge Wilſon againſt Mr. Holt——Mr. Juſtice 
Wilſon being a man whom all thoſe who are of the ſame pro- 
felion muſt remember with deep regret and concern, and muſt 
acknowledge that he was one of the worthieſt and the moſt upright 
men that ever graced the bench——Gentlemen, in taking notice 


of theſe things, which they conſider as abuſes, Mr. Margarot 


obſerves=--* It is unneceſlary to attempt to lop off the branches 
© while we are endeavouring to and there is a blank. 
—Endeavouring to what? How can you fill up that blank ?— 
© It is co to attempt to Jop off the ranches while we 
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© pre endeavouring to cut down the tree,” You cabit fill i 
the blank in any other way. | 

- Gentlemen, I might go through e 0 
the proceedings of this Convention; there are ſeveral other 
paſſages which equally merit attention; and it is evident that 
throughout the whole of their proceedings they contemplated the 
idea of acting by force of their own authority, ſupported by 
the force of ſo many of the people at large as they could pre- 
vail upon to ſuſtain their meaſures z that they looked to the at. 
tainment of their objects by thoſe means; and probably alſo by 
the aſſiſtance of that foreign power which the two Societies ii 
London, the Conſtitutional Society and the London Corref- 
ponding Society, had, in the latter end of the year 1792, clearly 
invoked---by means, probably, of the aſſiſtance of that power 
for you cannot give any other interpretation to the words © in 
* the caſe of an invaſion.” They clearly looked to the attain- 
ment of their ends either by their own foree alone, or by that 
force aſſiſted by ſuch foreign force. 

This Convention being diſperſed by the ſuperior force of the 
conſtituted Government; after that reſiſtance which the members 
of the Convention thought proper to give, and which neceſſarily 
was only a formal reſiſtance, becauſe they had not prepared 
meaſures for any more effectual reſiſtance—what was done ?—A 
meeting upon this was held, and a variety of proceedings took 
place, in London, all tending to aſſemble another Convention, 
expreſsly declaring, that in conſequence of the diſperſion of the 
Britiſh Convention, they were determined to afſemble another. 
For their proceedings had not arrived at that ripeneſs which could 
enable them to carry into execution, the plan of that Conven- 
tion of Emergency, which they had ſuggeſted in the minutes of 
the Convention in Scotland, becauſe that could not have been 
completely carried into effect with reſpet to England, unleſs 
they had had a greater proportion of Delegates from England, than 
they actually had. Finding that impracticable, they turned their 
minds to the aſſembling another Britiſh Convention in England, 
and they openly avowed their 1 of n that Con- 


vention in England. 
Gentlemen, 
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. Gentlemen, the firſt proceedings which ſeem to have. been 
directly taken for that purpoſe were the reſolutions of the Con- 
ſtutional Society, on the 17th of January, 1794; but previous 
to that time a letter was written by the priſoner, on the 10th of 
January, to Mr. Adams, the Secretary of the Conſtitutional 
Society, merely informing him of the anniverſary dinner of the 
Londen Correſponding Society, intended on the 20th of January, 
1794+ I mention that circumſtance, becauſe it drew both the 
Societies together in the tranſactions of that day. There was no 
reaſon for giving the Conſtitutional Society any notice of that 
wniverſary dinner, unleſs for the purpoſe r ME or Ae 
attend it if they thought proper. 


— . (inthe mites '- 


time Mr. Margarot had communicated to Mr. Hardy the circum- 
ſtances which had paſſed at the diſperſion of the Britiſh Conven- 
tion, and had excited him by all means to take ſome ſpirited re- 
ſolves upon the fubjet—Mr. Hardy in his anſwer to Mar- 
garot, continued to repreſent that the Society would act as Mar- 
garot deſired them to do; and he writes to the Secretary of the 
Society at Norwich, this letter, cn the 11th of January, 1794 
« Fellow Citizen. I have juſt received a letter from Citizen 
* Margarot, at Edinburgh, with ſome of the Edinburgh Ga- 
« zetteers,” (you obſerve this is a day after the letter he wrote 
to Adams, informing him of the anniverſary dinner, of the 20th 
of January) “ Where you will ſee that Citizen Skirving is found 
guilty, and ſentenced for fourteen years tranſportation to Botany 
Bay. Margarot's trial conies on next. He meets it with great 
« firmneſs and reſolution. I-have no time to make comments on 
© the proceedings; but T-think our opponents are cutting their own 
« throats as faſt as they can. Now is the time for us to do ſome- 
« thing worthy of men.” Why was it the time for them to do 
ſomething worthy of men? — The brave defenders of liberty, 
« South of the Engliſh Channel, are performing wonders; driv- 

© ing their enemies befare them, like chaff d the whirl- 
«K wind.“ 5 

What was in the mind of Mr. Hardy when he wrote that letter 
What could be -in his mind, -but that perſuaſion which-we ſee 
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generally diffuſed throughout all their proceedings, that the ſucceſ WW fd 
of the French Republic, was intimately connected with the ſucceſs It 


ol their own ſchemes; that they were all embarked in one common Ml wh 


cauſe—that their hope and reliance was not upon a majority of the Wl ten 
people of this Country—for I think even the report of the Com- fon 
mittee of Conſtitution ſhews, that they had no hope of obtaining 
that majority, but that they did hope they ſhould obtain ſo large 2 Ml of 

party, that, with the ſucceſs of the French Republic, they ſhould ef 
be able finally to accompliſh their objet—at leaſt they thought WI has 
that that was the time to ſtrike. © Now is the time for us todo no 

« ſomething worthy of men—the brave defenders of liberty N exp 
« South of the Engliſh Channel, are performing wonders; driving 2 
« their enemies before them, like chaff before the whirlwind.” Wl © » 
The letter proceeds, The London Correſponding Society is to : 
have a general meeting, and an anniverſary dinner, on Monday tl 
« the 20th inſtant, at the Globe Tavern, Strand.” Adverting, Ml © ] 
you ſee, in this very letter to that intended meeting, on the 20th 
of January; a meeting upon which my learned friends have not 
dared to ſay one ſingle word—adverting to that meeting, as the 
time when it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that ſomething would 
be done in conſequence of what was mentioned in the former part 
of this letter, 

There is one paſlage in \ this bn, trifling as it may appear, 
which I cannot avoid obſerving upon; becauſe it is a paſlage 
which, give me leave to ſay, a little contradicts that character 
which has been given of the priſoner, “I have ſent you ſome of 
« Margarot's and Skirving's indictment, with two copies of a 
« pamphlet on brewing—the author is a member of our Society— 
If you approve of it, you may put it in practice. It will be a 
« great ſaving to many families—alſo a diminution of the re- 
4 venue—for every one brewing their own beer, pay no duty for 
« it.” So that, you ſee, the priſoner had in his contemplation, 
a diminution of the revenue of the Country, as an object which 
he thought proper to recommend to the perſon to whom he wrote I pe 
at Norwich; not ſimply for the purpoſe of ſaving money to © 
families, but as it would affect the revenue of the Country, and H 


therefore, as he conceived, 4 affect thoſe perſons whom he con- Hd 


lidered 
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ſdered as his enemies, the conſtituted Government of the Country. 
It is a trifling circumſtance, but trifling circumſtances like theſe, 
which are the natural overflowing of a man's mind, ſhew the 
temper of that mind more than what he writes when he is under 
ſome degree of reſtraint. 

Gentlemen, I ſhall next notice to you, ſome reſolutions 
of the Society for Conſtitutional Information, on the 17th 
of January, 1794, upon which, as I recollect, no obſervation 
has been made by either of the learned Counſel, and which 


no member of the Conſtitutional Society has been called to 


explain. 

« Reſolved, that hw ceaſes to be an object of chojiency 
« whenever it becomes an inſtrument of oppreſſion.” 

« Reſolved, that we recall to mind with the deepeſt b Alon, 
© the merited fate of the infamous Jefferies, once Lord Chief 
« Juſtice of England, who at the era of the glorious Revolution, 
« for the many iniquitous ſentences which he had paſſed, was 
* torn to pieces, by a brave, and injured people.“ | 

« Reſolved, that thoſe who imitate his example, . his 
© fate. | 

Gentlemen, when theſe reſolutions are conſidered . re- 
ference to that whieh follows, what is the meaning of them, but 
an incitement to the people of Scotland, (for you ſee it has re- 
ference to thoſe caſes in Scotland) to follow the example of the 
perſons who are repreſented as having torn to pieces the infamous 
Jefferies. 

« Reſolved, that the Tweed, though it may divide Countries, 
* ought not, and does not, make a ſeparation between thoſe 

principles of common ſeverity, in which Engliſhmen, and 
« Scotchmen, are equally intereſted; that injuſtice in Scotland, 
© is injuſtice in England; and that the ſafety of Engliſhmen is 
endangered whenever their brethren of Scotland, for a conduct 
* which entitles them to the approbation of all wiſe, and the ſup- 

port of all brave men, are ſentenced to Botany ey 3 2 puniſh- 

* ment hitherto inflicted only on felons.” 

Here they reſolve, that the conduct of thoſe — — in Scot- 
land, was not only not blameable, but a conduct which intitled 
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Gem to the approbation of all 10%, and the ſupport of all rar: 
men. The epithet, brave, is pretty ſtriking, A peacrable and 
conſtitutional fupport of a man, does not require much bravery; 
put 4 fiſpport by force, may require bravery hen therefore the 
approbatron of all wife, and the fupport of all „n men, is 
talled for, one may eafily gueſs what it is that the perfons who en- 
ter into thoſe refolutions mean. They add, 
Reſolved, that we fee with regret, but fee without fear, that 

& the period is faſt approaching, when the liberties of Britons 
& muſt dependy not upon reafon, to which they have long ap- 
& pealed, nor on their powers of expreſſing it, but on thei 
t firm, and undaunted reſolution to oppofe tyranny, by 
“ the ſame means by which it is exercifed.” What is that 
but an explicit declaration, that the time was faſt approach- 
ing, when they conceived, that it would be neceflary to 
exert force? Whether according to their ideas, force had be- 
tome neceſſary or not, you cannot determine, It never can be 
an object of determination for a Jury, or for any Court of Fuſtice, 
Whether the ſubjects of a Government, are entitled to riſe in re- 
bellion againſt that Government, in conſequence of any conduct 
vf that Government. It is a queſtion, which whenever it docs 
ariſcy can be decided only by the fword, It never ean come into 
diſcuſſion in a Court of Juſtice. Therefore if the conduct of 
the Government of the Country has been ever ſo oppreſſive, a 
Court of Juſtice cannot permit itſelf to diſcuſs, whether that oc- 
caſion has arifen, which amounts to the diſſolution of all Govern- 
ments and when chereſore it can itſelf have no authority to 
act This reſolution folloms, 

« Reſolved; that we approve of the conduct of the Britiſh 
a Convention, who chotrgh aſſailed by force, have not been 
& anſwered by argument, and who unlike the metnbers of a cer- 
« tain aſſembly, have no intereſt diſtinèt from the common body 
& of the people.“ 

A Reſolution, which not only adopts all the proceedings of 
that Convention, and all their conduct, but particularly and 
diſtinctly adopts that part of their conduct, in which they declared 
themſelves @ Convention of the people, and declared that they 

meant 
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meant by that declaration, that they wexe penner of the 
common body of the pegple, 

The laſt reſglution is, * That a copy of the aboye reſolutions 
« be tranſmitted to Citizen William Skirying, Secretary to the 
* Britiſh Convention, who is now impriſoned, under colour 
« of law, in the Tolbogth of Edinburgh. 

Gentlemen, this led to the proceedings of the 20th of January, 
1794 at the Globe Tayern; and theſe proceedings are ex- 
tremely ftrong-—you recollect that theſe proceedings appear to 
have been wholly a concerted Þuſigeſs; that they were nothing 
like the acts of the perſons who met there, but that they were 
proceedings previouſly determined upon, Mr. Thelwall, ſeems 
to have had a principal band in preparing the account of the pro- 
ceedings, which was printed and diſtributed; and he deliyered it 
to Davidſon the printer, to be printed, on the 18th of January 
Getlemen, this account of the proceedings, begins thus, « At 
« a general meeting of the London Correſponding Society, held 
« at the Globe Tayern, in the Strand, on Monday, the 20th 
* day of January, 1794, Citizen John Martin in the chair. 
The following addreſs to the people of Great Britain and 
„Ireland, was read and agreed to,” So that you ſee, Gentle. 
men, they here determined to proceed with a fort of caution, 
which had not been obſerved in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion at Edinburgh, in preparing the minds of the people, by a 
previous addreſs, for the meeting of an aſſembly, which ſhould 
aſſume the character of a Conyention gf the Peqple. This you 
will recollect was an idea which clearly had occurred to ſome per- 
ſons who were concerned in the conſpiracy, particularly to Mr, 
Yorke; and which he communicated in converſations which have 
been ſtated to yqu in evidence, 

This Addreſs, ſpeaking of the\gbyſes which are ſuppoſed to 
exiſt in the Britiſh Government, and ſpeaking of the laws of the 
Country, ſays —# We are every day told, by thoſe perſons who 
* are intereſted in ſupporting the Corruption Liſt, and an in- 
« numerable hoſt of ſinecure Placemen, that the Conſtitution of 
England is the perfection of human wiſdom ; that our laws 
* (we ſhquld xather Gy, their laws) are the perſection of 
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c juſtice ;'%---and then they proceed to ſpeak of the Adminiſtra. 
tion of the Country---They then ſtate a number of proceedings, 
which they think proper to find fault with—The Convention 
Bill in Treland—the proceedings in Scotland---and they add 
In Scotland, the wicked hand of Power has been impudently 
« exerted, without even the wretched formality of an Act of 
« Parliament,” having before adverted to the Act of Par- 
liament which had been paſſed in Ireland « Magiſtrates have 
« forcibly intruded into the peaceful and lawful meetings of free- 
4 men, and, by force (not only without law, but againſt law) 
« have, under colour of magiſterial office, interrupted their de- 
« liberations, and prevented their aſſociation :”---A declaration 
that they conceived the diſperſion of that Convention at Edin- 
burgh was an illegal act Then they add“ The wiſdom and 
« good conduct of the Britiſh Convention at Edinburgh, has 
« been ſuch as to defy their bittereſt enemies to name the law 
ce which they have broken; notwithſtanding which, their papers 
« have been ſeized, and made uſe of as evidence againſt them; 
te and many virtuous and meritorious individuals have been, as 
« cruelly as unjuſtly, for their virtuous actions, diſgraced and 
u deſtroyed, by infamous and illegal ſentences of tranſportation; 
&« and theſe unjuſt and wicked judgments have been executed 
« with a rancour and malignity never before known in this land, 
« Our reſpectable and beloved fellow Citizens have been caſt 
« fettered into dungeons, amongſt felons, in the hulks to which 
« they were not ſentenced.” 

Gentlemen, what are thoſe virtuous acts of this Britiſh Con- 
vention ?---When we read their proceedings, is not the whole 
of their conduct a tiſſue of conſpiracy of ſedition---of treaſon 
and rebellion againſt the Government of the Country? — And 
yet theſe are the actions which the London Correſponding Socicty 
think proper to call virtuous action which the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information deſeribes as that which entitled them 
to the approbation of all wiſe, and the ſupport of all brave, men :-- 
Perſons who ſo declare themſelves with reſpect to the proceedings 
of ſuch an aſſembly as the Britiſh Convention aſſembled at Edin- 
burgh, declare themſelves adverſe to all Government; not only 
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to the exiſting Government, but, it ſeems to me, to all Govern- 
ment. If individuals may ſo act with impunity, it is impoſſible 
for any Government to exiſt. 

They then proceed--- « Citizens, w we all approve the ſentiments, 
« and are daily repeating the words, for which our reſpectable 
« and valuable brethren are thus unjuſtly ſuffering.---We, too, 
« aſſociate, in order to obtain a fair, free, and full Repreſenta- 
tion of the People.” Where? In the Houſe of Commons? 
No---* in a houſe of real national repreſentatives :”---Here is 


an expreſs declaration, that they do not mean a Reform in the 


Houſe of Commons: it is a declaration, that they aſſociate in 
order to obtain a fair, free and full Repreſentation of the People 
in a houſe of real national repreſentaiives,--Why do they declare 
this now ?---Why ! becauſe they find that now was the time or 
never, as Mr. Hardy expreſſed it in his letter, for them to do ſome- 
thing worthy of men, when the French were driving their enemies 
before them, like chaff before the whirlwind. They proceed--<Are 
« we alſo willing to be treated as felons, for claiming this, our in- 
© herent right, which we are determined never to forego, but with 
& our lives, and which none but thieves and traitors can wiſh to 
« withhold from us.” Gentlemen, theſe inherent rights they 
declare, in their Committee of Conſtitution, to be, the right of 
every Citizen, not only to a ſhare in the Legiſlative, but in the 
Executive Government of the Country. That right could only 
be exerciſed by the creation of a repreſentative Government; and 
here they declare, they © aſſociate in order to obtain a fair, free 
© and full repreſentation of the people, in a houſe of real national 
© repreſentatives ; and © that they conſidered that as their in- 
« herent right, which they were determined never to forego, but 
“ with their lives.“ 

Gentlemen, this is the cleareſt and the moſt deciſive de- 
claration of the intentions of theſe men, when combined with 
all that is before ſtated, and may explain any thing which is am- 
biguous in it, if any thing is ambiguous. It really appears to 
me, that there is nothing ambiguous in this paper, What is it 
but declaring, that they had afſociated---that is, that they had 
conſp1 Wo order to obtain a fair, free and full repreſentation 
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of the people, in a houſe of real nations! regweſeritatives, and in 
ſuch a bouſe only 3 and that they claimed this as an inherent 
right, which they were determined never to forego, but with the 
hazard of their lives, When they ſay, they are determined never 
to forego that right, but with their lives, it amounts to the ſame 
thing as ſaying, that they were determined t aſſert it, at the 
hazard of their lives. Gentlemen, what conſtruction can be 
put upon this paper, but that it is the moſt direct incitement 
that can poſſibly be conceived, to all the members of their Socicty, 
to uſe farce-»-and indeed to all the perſons to whom this letter 
was addreſſed--»the People of Great Britain and Ireland ? 
They proceed---< Can you believe, that thoſe who ſent vir- 
tc tuous Iriſhmen and Scotchmen, fettered with felons, to Botany 
Bay, do not meditate, and will not attempt, to ſeize the firlt 
moment to ſend us after them; az, if we had not juſt cauſe to 
« apprehend the fame inhuman treatment if inſtead of the 
« moſt imminent danger, we were in perfect ſafety from it, ſhould 
« we not diſdain to enjoy any liberty or privilege whatever, in 
« which our hone Iriſh and Scotch brethren did not equally and 
as fully participate with us. Their cauſe, then, and our's, is 
« the ſame; and it is both our duty and our intereſt to ſtand or 
* fall together, The Irjſh Parliament, and: the Scotch Judges, 
« actuated by the fame Engliſh influenee, have brought us diredtly 
« to the point. There is no farther flep beyond that which they 
“have taken, WE ARE AT 18SUE.”—W hat is the meaning 
of theſe words, ( We ARE AT 158UE ?”” We are come to the 
point in which we muſt repel force by force There can be no 
other meining given to thoſe words- - We muſt now chooſe at 
once, either liberty or ſlavery, for ourſelves and our poſterity.— 
« Will you wait till barracks are erected in every village, and til 
« ſubſidized Heſſians and Hanoverians are upon us.” -In the 
very moment that they flander the Government of the Country 
by thoſe expreſſions, they clearly declare their meaning: They 
aflert that the Government of the Country has in contemplation 
to oppreſs them by force, and that the Government of the 
Country having formed chat intention to oppreſs them by force, 
they are determined alſo to uſe force “ There is no farther ſtep 
00 beyond 
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6 beyond that which they have taken We are at iſſue . We 
« muſt now chooſe at once, either liberty or flavery, for ourſelves 
and our poſterity,” --- And they declare that they would not 
wait till the Government ſhould take more effectual ſteps for the 
purpoſe of reſtraining them. 

They add, * You may aſk, perhaps, by what means ſhall we 
& ſeek redreſs f” * Here, you will obſerve, Gentlemen, che 
fame idea is re-cchoed back, in different words, in a variety of 
publications, originating all from that addrefs of the 6th of 
Auguſt, 1792, and which ſhews, that the leading men in theſe 
proceedings had the fame thing in view, at leaſt from that pe- 
rod.“ You may aſk, perhaps, by what means ſhall we ſeek 
« redreſs ?---We anſwer, that men in a ſtate of civilized ſociety, 
are bound to ſeek redreſs of their grievances from the laws, 
* as long as any redreſs can be obtained by the laws; but our 
« common Maſter, whom we ſerve (whoſe law is a law of 
« liberty, and whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom) has taught us not 


to expect to gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thiſtles--.. 


« WE MUST HAVE REDRESS FROM OUR OWN LAWS, AND 
© NOT FROM THE LAWS OF OUR PLUNDERERS, ENEMIES, 
® AND OPPRESSORS.” | 

Tranſlate this into plain words, conveying a plain meaning--- 
What is it but this---- You aſk by what means ſhall we ſeek re- 
dreſs ? We anſwer, that men in a ſtate of civilized ſociety, are 
bound to ſeek redreſs for grievances by law, as long as any redreſs 
can be obtained by law ; but, when all laws are violated, then 
that compact by which eivilized ſociety is kept together, is 
diffolved, and we have a right to act for quiſelves---T hat is the 


clear interpretation of the firſt part They add, But how 


« can we expect to gather grapes from thorns, or gs from 
« thiſtles. What do they mean by thorns and thiſtles? Why 
the King and the Parliament---They aſſert that they could not 
expect any redreſs from them, or at leaſt from the Parliament, 
becauſe they could not expect to gather grapes from thorns, nor 
ſigs from thiſtles. We muſt have redreſs, therefore,” they lay, 
« from our mon laws, and not from the laws of our plunderers, 
enemies, aud of prefſors.” — — What docs this mean, but that 

they 
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they muſt have redreſs from a Convention of the People; for this 
is an addrefs t the People. ee therefore, muſt mean © 7}, 
Mos 4 and *our own laws,” muſt mean © the laws' of the 
« penple..— Wx, the people, muſt have redreſs from our own 
ls and not from the laws of our plunderers, enemies and 
oppreflors—charaQterizing, by thoſe terms, the conſtituted au- 
thorities of the Country. And they add, © There is no redreſs 
« for a Nation circumſtanced as we are, but in a fair, free and 
Fill repreſentation of the people.“ 

Gentlemen, theſe are declarations clear and plain. My learned 
friend called upon us to ſhew clear and plain declarations. Can 
any thing be more clear and more plain? Here is no caution 
uſed—they had now determined to lay aſide all caution—and you 
will obferve, that my learned friends did not attempt to ſay one 
fingle word in explanation of any part of this tranſaction. --- The 
fair, the free, and full repreſentation of the people, which they 
defcribe, has been fo over and over again explained, in their 
own publications, and in their reſolutions and addreſſes; in 
the report of their Committee of Conſtitution, and elſewhere; 
that it is utterly unneceſſary for me to go over that ground again, 
but merely to obſerve, that, by a fair, free and full reprefentation 
of the people, they clearly and unqueſtionably mean, on all 
occafions, a perfect repreſentation of the people, as they ſome- 
times ſtyle it; namely, a repreſentation of the people, in an 
aſſembly which ſhould act as a National Convention, like the 
National Convention of France, by means of which, every 
Citizen ſhould have the right of ſharing in the Government of 
the Country, Legiflative and Executive. —Then here, Gentle- 
men, they have clearly and openly declared their reſolution to 
have fuch 2 Convention of the People, and to create a Republic 
upon the principles of the Rights of Man. 

Now, Gentlemen, if a man had proclaimed, in this Country, 
the Pretender, and thereby declared his intention to eſtabliſh upon 
the throne of this Country, that family which has been driven 
from it, inſtead of that which has ſince been placed upon the 
throne, no man would have entertained the ſlighteſt doubt, that 
as mere act of proclaiming the Pretender, would have been 
| Treaſon; 
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Treaſon ; and my learned friends will recollect, that, in the courſe 
of the trial of Mr. Layer, the very caſe is ſuppoſed by the 
Counſel for the Crown. They ſay, in anſwer to an objection 
with reſpect to evidence, & Suppoſe a man ſhould have pro- 
« claimed the Pretender, and then have gone away, and the pro- 

« clamation could not be found, what would be the effect of 
« that? Could not you give, in evidence, the contents of that pro- 
« clamation ?”--« Yes,” ſays Mr. Hungerford, the Counſel for the 
priſoner, and who was no way a friend to that Government, & the 
« very act of doing that, would be, in itſelf, an overt act of High 
« Treaſon.” 

Then, if proclaiming the Pretender is an overt a& of High 
Treaſon, is there any difference between proclaiming the Pre- 
tender, and proclaiming a Republican Government ? And this is 
a proclamation for a Republican Government.---I do not mean 
to ſay, that all the conſequences were immediately to follow; that 
the King of the Country was to be conſidered, as from that 
moment, depoſed.---This appears to be rather a proclamation 
that there ſhall be ſuch a Government ; not that it ſhall inſtantly 
take place, but that it fall be eſtabliſhed, and that they will take 
ſteps for the purpoſe.---And you will remember, that, in the caſe 
of Treaſon, a plan once formed, and ſteps taken in purſuance of 
it, is ſufficient to conſtitute Treaſon ; and it is not neceſſary that 
the ſteps ſhould be effectual for the purpoſe. 

Then they come to the following Reſolution : ; 

« Reſolved, That, during the enſuing Seſſion of Parliament 
« the General Committee of this Society do meet daily, for the 
« purpoſe of watching the proceedings of the Parliament, and of the 
« adminiſtration of the Government of this Country.”---This, 
and the following reſolution, they borrow from the Britiſh Con- 
vention, whoſe proceedings they had approved, dropping only 
that part of the reſolution of the Britiſh Convention which they 
thought it not ſafe to introduce into their minutes; namely, 
that part reſpecting an invaſion. “ Reſolved, That, upon the 
« firſt introduction of any Bill, or Motion, inimical to the liber- 
« ties of the people; ſuch as landing foreign troops in Great 


6 — or Ireland for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act 
« for 
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« for proclaiming martial law, or for-preventing the people from 
* meeting in Societies for Conſtitutional Information; or any 
4 other innovation of a ſimilar nature, That, on any of theſe 
« emergencies ——words which leave an opening for almoſt any 
hing.“ That, on any of theſe emergencies, the General 
* Committee ſhall iſſue ſummonſes to the Delegates of each 
« Diviſion, and alſo to the Secretaries of the different Societies 
« affiliated and correſponding with this Society, forthwith to 
< call a general Gnventjon of the people, to be held at ſuch place, 
« and in ſuch a manner, as ſhall be ſpecified in the ſummons, for 
u the purpoſe of taking ſuch meaſures into their conſideration.” 

Gentlemen, you will regollect, that juſt at this time the So- 
cicty for Conſtitutional Information {who were always acting 
in their way in ſupport of the meaſures firſt adopted by the 
London Correſponding Society) thought proper to elect Bar- 
vere, St. Andre, and Roland, honorary Members of their Soci- 
ety; declaring, that they conſidered thoſe men as © the moſt 
« enlightened friends of Freedom” -- judiciqus, I think, they 
bkewiſe call them, Gentlemen, the mere election of theſe 
perſons to be Members of their Society is, in fame degree, 
adopting their principles; but when in the yery act of election 
they declare that they fo elect them becauſe of their principles 
-——-when men dect a perſon into a ſituation becauſe they conſider 
him as one of the moſt judicious and enlightened friends of Free- 
&m---when, upon a political ſubject, they declare they conſider 
the principles of that man to be thoſe of a judicious and en- 
Ightened man; they really transfer all declared and avowed 
principles from the perſon ſo elected to their on Society, and 
make them in effect the principles of their on Society. You 
will recollect, they follow this up afterwards by the publiſhing 


to the world their reſolution for inſertion of the ſpeeches ef 


Barrere and St, Andre upon the ſubject uf the execution of the 
King of France in their minutes; and then you will particularly 
recallc& the manner iu which Barrere in his ſpeech deſcribes a 
National Convention. 


Upon the firſt queſtion, © whether the perſon. of the King 18 
invialable,” he deſcrives that Which ſeems to. me to be very im- 
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portant to retall to your attention, although the Attorney Ge- 
feral remarked upon it very conſiderably in the obfervations 
which he made upon it. Barrtre ſays, tat- The people of 
« Paris, by making an holy infurrection againft the King on 
« the tenth of Auguſt, deprived him of his character of invio- 
« lability ; the people of the other Departments applauded this 
« inſurrection, and adopted the conſequence of it; the people 
have therefore formerly interpoſed to deſtroy this royal invio- 
« [ability ; the racit conſent of the people rendered the perfor 
u of the King inviolable ; the act of inſurrection was a tacit 
© repeal of that conſent, and was founded on the fame grounds 
« of law as the cotifent itfelf. The King's perfon is inviclable 
* only with relation to the other 1 
« but not with relation to the pedple.“ 


Calling the attention of the public to theſe ſpeeches, which 


is equal to publiſhing them, ſhews the intent with which theſe 
perſons were proceeding 3 and that when they had aſſembled a 
General Convention of the people, ſuppoſing that Converition 
to be approved of by the other parts of the Country, they would 
have conſidered the people as having formally interpoſed their 
ower to deſtroy the royal inviolability. For the aſſembling 2 
Convention of the people, acting as fuch, and fupported by the 
power of the people, muſt of neceſſity have been an infurrection 
of the people 'apainft the exiſting Government; and if the 
people in general, according to the fyſtem of Barrere, had up- 
plauted this inſurrettion, and adopted the crm gurner of ity the 
people would have formally interpoſed to deſtroy the royal invi- 
olability, and alt rhe conſequenees which tre ſtated in this — 
of Barrére muſt have followed 

The ſpeech proeceds to diſcuſs whether an appeal ſhould be 
made to the people, and he fays-- e The people are the Sove- 

igen. A Convention is a perfect repreſentation of the Bo- 

4 vereign; the members of the Legiftative Aſſemby acted in 
Aüguſt upon thefe principles in ſumtoring the Convention; 
te they declare that they ſavy but one meaſure whith could ſave 
&« France, namely, to have recburſe to the fupreme will af the 
« people, and to invite the people to cærroſſe immediately that 
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©. unalionable right of Sovereignty which the Conſtitution had 
« acknowledged, and which it could not ſubject to any reſtric- 
4 tion. Then he fays---<. The public intereſt required that 
& the people ſhould manifeſt their will by the election of a Na- 
« tional Convention, formed of repreſentatives inveſted by the 


« people with unlimited powers; the people did manifeſt their 


4 will by the election of that. Convention; the Convention 
« being aſſembled is itſelf that, ſovereign will which ought to 
prevail; it would be contrary to every principle to ſuppoſe 
| 4, that the Convention is not excluſively the 9 of the 
« general will. — 1 

. 1 Theſe Societies, then, 2 declared that, under certain 
3 there ſhould forthwith be called a general Con- 
vention of the people; and having, at the ſame time, adverted 
to the principles ſo laid down by Barrere, as the principles of a 
man, whom they thought a judicious and enlightened friend of 
freedom, they muſt have conſidered a Convention of the people 
as an Aſſembly of the nature ſtated in this ſpeech of Barrere, 
and upon which I have before ſo much obſerved. | 

- Afterwards, at a Meeting of the Committee on the 434 of 
January, it was reſolved, that the toaſts drank at the anniverſary 
dinner of the Society ſhould be printed at the. end of the Ad- 
dreſs. Theſe toaſts teſtify their approbation of © the Britiſh 
« Convention at Edinburgh” —of © Skirving, charged by the 
« ſentence of the Court of Juſticiary with the honour of being 
a the cauſe of calling that Convention —of * the London 
« Correſponding Society, and the ſeveral other Societies — and 
then of ( their condemned Delegates.” Then there is the fol- 
lowing toaſt— Succeſs to the arms of Freedom againſt whom- 
4 - ſoever directed, and confuſion to Deſpots with whomſoever 
« allied.” Theſe words, though they do admit of another in- 
terpretation, yet are in themſelves general; and, conſidering the 
complection of the whole of this tranſaction, they apply moſt 
directly to that which was the object of the Meeting, namely, 
the eſtabliſhment, by force, of a Convention of the people, for 
the purpoſe. of effecting, as they conceived, their own freedom; 
3 it is perfectly clear, under certain eircum- 
| ſtances, 
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ances, they meant to have recourſe. There is — toad 
which has a degree of ridicule in it, but you will ſee dearly 
what, was meant. Mr. Barlow had ſaid in his letter wo. the 
French Convention, that it had been completely ſhewn that @ 
King was goad for nothing. One of their toaſts is—® All chat 
« is goed in every Conſtitution, and may we never be ſuperſti- 
« tious enough to reverence in any that which 45 gend for 
« nothing.” Now the words © ſuperſtitious enough to reve- 


<« rence in any that which is good for nothing, carry the allu- 


ſion ſo directly to that letter of Barlow, and the works of Paine, 


in which the reſpect of the people of this Country for Monarchy 


has been treated as a ſuperſtitious reverence, that it is impoſkible 
to doubt what theſe perſons meant when they gave that wat. 
And here I may obſerve, that in many of the State Trials you 
will find that toaſts drank at meetings of perſons engaged in 
ſuch tranſactions have always been conſidered as important evi- 
dence. of the minds of the perſons ſo met; becaule, ſuch, toaſts 
are given for the expreſs purpoſe of animating the perſons af- 
ſembled to the acts in view; becauſe, they are given, for the 
purpoſe of taking advantage of the gaiety of convivial hours, 
when their hearts might be open, and liable to ſuch 1 
as it might be thought proper to make upon them. om 
Gentlemen, theſe Societies next proceed to the 


of their Convention, which, by their reſolutions of the _> 


of January they had declared ſhould be aſſembled under cer- 
tain circumſtances; leaving to themſelves, however, ſuch. a lati- 
tude, that almoſt any thing which could happen might be pre- 


tended to amount to thoſe circumſtances, Nn 


for aſſembling their Convention. 

On the. 27th of March the Priſoner ——— w tha 
Conſtitutional Society, in which he ſtated—< 1am directed by 
« the London Correſponding Society to tranſmit the following 
« reſolutions to the Society for Conſtitutional Information, and 
« to requeſt the ſentiments of that Society: reſpocting the im- 
portant meaſures which the preſent juncture of affairs ſeems 
to require. The London Correſponding Society conceives 


« that the mament is arrived when a full and ennie dacaration 
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— from al! the friends of freedom.” Therefore this 
Letter of the Priſoner declares, that that moment toast arrived 
which is alluded to in the preceding reſolutions of the 20th of 
January; and then he adds—® The Society for Conſtitutional 
& Information is therefore required to determine whether or 
« no they will be ready when called upon to act in conjunction 
* with this and other Societies to obtain a fair repreſentation of 
« the people; whether they concur with us in ſeeing the ne- 
® ceſfity of a ſpeedy Convention, for the purpoſe of obtaining, 
= in a conſtitutional and legal manner, a redrefs of thoſe 
* grievances under which we at preſent labour, and which can 
only be effectually removed by a full and fair repreſentation 
u of the people of Great Britain: The London Correſpond- 
* ing Society cannot but remind their friends, that the preſent 
= criſis demands all the prudence, unanimity, and vigour that 
u ever may or can be exerted by men and Britons; nor do 
% they doubt but what manly firmneſs and conſiſtency will 
« finglly; and they believe ſhortly, terminate in the full accom- 
* pliſhment of all their wiſhes,” 
- Gentlemen, here is a full declaration in this letter; written 
dy the Priſoner at the bar; that he looked forward to the actual 
accompliſhment of all bir tvifhess What thoſe wiſhes were 
das been already fully and ſufficiently declared. They were to 
eſtabliſh in this Country a Repreſentative Government, founded 
upon the broad baſis of the rights of man the annihilation of 
Monarchy the annihilation of what he calls Ariftocracy---the 
annihilation of all ranks and diſtinctions of men, and giving 
equal_aQtive Citizenſhip, and an equal right to every individual 
in the Government of his Country, legiſlative and executive 
in fine,” the complete eſtabliſhment of a whole Republican Go- 
wernment, without a King, without a Houſe of Peers, and 
without any of thoſe circumſtances which belong to the Conſti- 
itutian of the Country as now eſtabliſhed. He thinks that the 
"erths was come wich "demanded all the prudence, unanimity, 
and vigour that ever may or can be exerted by nen or Britons; 
meaning to flatter the national vanity of his countrymen a little, 
dy ſuppoſing chat Britons had the habit of exerting vigour, pru- 
dence, 
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defite, and unanimity beyond what is commonly exerted by 
men. This letter is accompanied by reſolutions, which in a 
conſiderable degree, echo back the reſolutions of the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information of the 17th of January. 

« Reſolved unanimouſly---That, dear as juſtice and liberty 
« are to Britons, yet the value of them is comparatively ſmall 
* without a dependance on their permanancy, and there can be no 
« ſecurity for the continuance of any right but in equal laws.” 

« That equal laws can never be expected but by a full and 
* fair repreſentation of the people. To obtain which“ 
and here comes again that little ſyſtem of deluſion which they 
have at every turn thought proper to make uſe of—— To 
« obtain which, in the way pointed out by the Conſtitution, 


has been, and is, the ſole object of this Society.” Now no 


way had been pointed out by the Conſtitution but that of a 
petition to the Legiſlature. * For this we are ready to hazard 
« every thing; and never but with our lives will we relinquiſh 
« an object which involves the happi or even the political 
« exiſtence, of ourſelves and poſterity.” When men ſay they 
never will, but with their lives, relinquiſh an object when 
they ſay that the criſis is come, which they hope will ſhortly 
terminate in the full accompliſhment of all their wiſhes, a full 
accompliſhment of their object hat can they poſſibly mean 
but that they will attempt to the utmoſt hazard of their lives 
to obtain that object, which they conſequently one they 
muſt uſe force to obtain, 

They add That it is the decided opinion of this Society, 
« that, to ſecure ourſelves from future illegal and ſcandalous 
« proſecutionsz to prevent a repetition of wicked and unjuſt 
« ſentences; and to recall thoſe wiſe and wholeſome laws that 
&« have been wreſted from us, and of which ſcarcely a veſtige 
« remains, there 'ought to be immediately a Convention of the 
« people, by Delegates deputed for that purpoſe from the different 
« Societies of the Friends of Freedom, aſſembled in various parts 
Hof this Nation; and we pledge ourſelves to the public to pur- 
* ſue every legal method to accompliſh ſo deſirable a purpoſe.” 

Vox. IV. X Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, the previous reſolutions of the 20th of January 
ſhew what object it was that they really had in view, namely, 
the eſtabliſhment, (under the words © fair, free, and full repre- 
« ſentation of the people in a Houſe of real National Repreſen- 
<« tatives,” and the other words of which I have taken notice) of 
a complete Republiean Government. They likewiſe ſhewed 
the manner in which they meant to redreſs thoſe grievances 
which they here ſtate; when in their prior reſolutions of the 
20th of January they ſaid---that they could not expect redreſs 
trom any exiſting authority---that' they conſidered themſelves as 
perſons who, though they had been in a ſtate of civilized Soci- 
ety, were now authorized to conſider that aſſociation as at an 
end, becauſe no redreſs. could be obtained by the law; and 
therefore, that they muſt have redreſs from their own laws, and 
not from the laws of their plunderers, enemies, and oppreſſors. 
Taking theſe proceedings altogether, the purpoſe and the end 
are clear, 

Gentlemen, with reſpect to the other proceedings, tending 
more directly to aſſemble this Convention, it is needleſs, I hope, 
for me to ſtate them to you, becauſe I think they muſt occur 
to your mind, any further than to anſwer one obſervation made 
by my learned friend, Mr. Gibbs; namely, that the reſolution 
having been taken to aſſemble a Convention on the 12th of 
April, it was not directly proceeded upon, and nothing appeared 
to have been done upon it. You will recollect, that the Com- 
mittee of Co-operation and Correſpondence was formed for the 
purpoſe of carrying into execution theſe reſolutions ; that it was 
a neceflary part of the ſcheme, to engage all the other Societics 
in the Kingdom in the ſame meaſure; and for» that purpoſe a 
printed circular letter was ſent (I believe by the Priſoner at the 
bar), following up the reſolutions of the 20th of January, 
namely,. that the criſis was arrived upon which they were 

to act. | 
X « Citizens—-The critical moment is arrived, and Britons 
« muſt either aſſert with zeal and firmneſs their claims to li- 
« berty, or yield without reſiſtance to the chains that miniſterial 
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uſurpation is forging for them. Will you co-operate with us 
c in the only peaceable meaſure that now preſents itſelf with 
« any proſpect of ſucceſs? We need not intimate to you, that, 
« notwithſtanding the unparalleled audacity of a corrupt and 
« overbearing faction, which at preſent tramples on the rights 
« and liberties of the people, our Meetings cannot in England 
“be interrupted without the previous adoption of -a Convention 
4 Bill' —under an idea that there is no means of preventing their 
meeting but that; “a meaſure it is our duty to anticipate, that the 
« ties of union may be more firmly drawn, and the ſentiments and 
« views of the different Societies thoughout the Nation be com- 
& pared while it is yet in our power, ſo as to guide and direct 
the future operations of the friends of Freedom. Rouze, 
« then, to one exertion more, and let us ſhew our conſciouſneſs 
« of this important truth. If we are to be beaten down with 
« threats, proſecutions, and illegal ſentences, we are unworthy 
„ 4--we are incapable of liberty. We muſt be, however, ex- 
© peditious. Heſſians and Hanoverians are already among us; 
“ and if we tamely ſubmit, a cloud of theſe armed Barbarians 
« may ſhortly be poured in upon us.” — Theſe words moſt 
clearly ſhew the purpoſe for which all that elamour was raiſed 
upon the Heſſian troops being landed, for a temporary purpoſe, 
in this Country; and they clearly ſhew that the clamour was 
uſed with effect upon the ſeveral Country Societies, for the pur- 
poſe of inducing them to take meaſures into which they could 
not otherwiſe have been led. © Let us, then, form another 
« Britiſh Convention: Another Britiſh Convention! What 
is that but that fort of Meeting which we have ſeen at Edin- * 
burgh, declaring itſelf a Convention of the People, taking upon 4 
itſelf by degrees (for it is not to be done at once; they are to 
5 wait the co-operation of the public mind) but taking upon 1 
0 itſelf by degrees, and ſhewing its intention to take upon itſelf 
whenever it ſhall be ſtrong enough ſo to do, the whole authority 1 

5 of the Government of the Country—— We have a central 1 
— ſituation in our view, which we believe would be moſt con- 
a W © venient for the whole Iſland, but which we forbear to men- 
a « tion (entreating your confidence in this particular) till we 
. X 2 5 « have 
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* have the anſwer of the Societies with which we are in corre 
“ ſpondence. Gentlemen, the place of meeting of this Con- 
vention was to continue a ſecret. And here is another inſtance 
of that ſecrecy which we find throughout every meaſure, 
and which moſt clearly demonſtrates that their intentions were 
not honeſt, 23 „ | | 

_ Gentlemen, this circular letter produced anſwers. - Some of 
them have been read to you. The Norwich letter, which is 
dated the 29th of April, ſays, „It is with great ſatisfaction we 
view the manly conduct of you and your colleagues, eſpecially 
<« -when'ſurrounded, as you are, by a domineering Ariſtocracy, 
« who, notwithſtanding their great bluſter, are but chicken 
« hearted.” It concludes, © we ſhould be glad to know whe- 
ther the Friends of the People conſent to a Convention, and 
« whether they will take an active part. A letter dated the 
« 11th. of May, 1794, was fent from the Sheffield Societies, 
<«, which ſlates a meeting in the open air at Halifax, in order 
« to conſider meaſures preparatory to a general Convention.“ 
This letter fays, (they were adviſed by us to defer at preſent 
« the meeting of Delegates until further information, which 
« ſhould come from you (meaning the priſoner} on that ſub- 
« ject.” - So that the thing was continually proceeding ; for 
this is dated the 11th of May, and you will recollect that upon the 
12th this unfortunate man was arreſted. . 

There is a letter written by the priſoner on the firſt of May, 
1794, which clearly and directly ſtates the ideas he had formed 
upon what: were to be the conſequences of the meaſures they 
were about to adopt. It is in anfwer to a letter from New- 
caſtle-upon-T'yne, on the 24th of April, 1794, which ſays, 
« Being charmed with. your maſterly and .bold approbation of 
« the conduct of your. Delegates, and noble Martyrs for truth, 
« Margarot and Gerald, and finding your name ſigned as Se- 
cc cretary to the Correſponding Society, we wiſh to copy 
your example, and beg, if you think us worth your notice, 
« you will givelus your views and intentions as ſoon as conve- 
“ nient, which: I hope will be a means to ſtimulate and encreaſe 
“our numbers.“ They had heard nothing of the Convention, 
vat ® 5 ; © becaut? 
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becauſe this Society was juſt formed. They conclude with a 
« Farewell, hoping the hydra of tyranny and impoſition ſhall 
4 ſoon fall under the guillotine of truth and reaſon.” To this 
the priſoner, on the firſt of May, writes this anſwer— It is 
with pleaſure the London Correſponding Society hear that a 
e Society on a ſimilar plan, and with the ſame patriotic objects 
in view, is likely to be eſtabliſhed at Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, 
K If ever a criſis arrived that required the exertions of the peo- 
« ple, to ſtop the current of corruption, infamy and deſpotiſm 
« that ſeems likely to overwhelm them, it is the preſent. In 
K God's name then let us uſe the exertions—we are called upon 
« by every thing that is dear to us as men, and as Chriſtians. 
The cauſe of truth and liberty muſt finally be omnipotent, 
therefore doubt not that the glorious reign of liberty and 
equality will ere long be eſtabliſhed, and modern Govern- 
« ments, with every appendage of wickedneſs and corruption, 


vill flee in time from their genial influence, as beaſts of prey 


« to their dens of rapine and darkneſs from the riſing ſun.““ 
Certainly alluding to that which has been 'in their minds from 
the moment of that addreſs of the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information to the National Convention of France, in which 
they repreſent what has paſfed in America as a faint light, but 
that a great and brilliant light was to burſt forth upon man, 
That ſun of reaſon which was to ariſe -and illumine the whole 
world, was to come from the Eaſt—from France—before the 
genial influence of which, modern Governments, with every 
appendage of wickedneſs and corruption, ſhould flee, There is 
no poſſibility of doubting that in this letter the priſoner has. 
virtually adopted the proceedings then going forward, He adds, 
« The London Correfponding Society have beheld with in- 
« dignation the rapid advances of deſpotiſm in Britain, and are 
ready cordially to unite with every other Society in the three 
« kingdoms, who haye for their object a full and effectual 


« repreſentation of the people. They therefore have deputed 


« ſix of their members to meet fix members of the Society for 
« Conſtitutional Information, to form a Committee of Carre, 


« ſpondence and Co-operation, This Committee meets regu - 
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« larly: twice a week at No. 2, Beaufort Buildings, Strand,” and 
which you recollect was the place where Thelwall's Lectures 
were delivered where any member delegated by your Society 
4 will meet with every information required.“ 

You ſee, therefore, that the priſoner himſelf ſtates on the 
firſt of May, 1794, not that nothing was doing, but on the 
contrary, that the Committee of Correſpondence and Co-opera-. 


tion, by means of which the whale meaſure was to be effected, 


were regularly mecting, twice a week, in Beaufort Buildings, 
where any member delegated by this Newcaſtle Society would 
meet with every information required, The letter concludes 
thus“ We incloſe you a few of our reſolutions, entered into 
& at our General Meeting on the 14th of April, which will be 
te ſufficiently explanatory of our ſentiments and views. We 
4 heartily unite with you in wiſhing that the hydra of tyranny 
& and impoſition may ſoon fall under the gullotine of truth 
“ and reaſon”—repeating the words which had been uſed by 
their correſpondent, 

Gentlemen, intervening tranſactions had taken place; name- 
ly, the proceedings at Chalk Farm on the 14th of April, and 
the proceedings at Sheffield on the 7th of April. Vou will re- 
collect that the meeting at Chalk Farm was originally intended 
to haye been on the 7th of April, and from this letter it appears 
that general meetings at the ſame time were intended to have 
been had throughout the whole Country. The proceedings at 
Sheffield, of which we have a very particular account, ſeems to 
me to ſhew the whole intent and object of all theſe men. The 
perſon who acted principally there was a Mr. Yorke, whom you 
have ſeen before in the character of Delegate from the Socicty 
for Conſtitutional Information to the Convention aſſembled in 
Edinburgh, but who never went to that meeting. I believe ili 
health was the accaſion, or perhaps that diſapprobation of thei! 
meaſures which he ſtated in converſation, and of which evidence 
has been given. At this meeting at Sheffield Mr, Yorke com- 
ments firſt of all upon a variety of meaſures, and upon the na- 
ture. of the Government of the Country, which were, as he 


ſuppoſed, the ſubjects in the contemplation of all the perſons 
aſſembled 
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aſſembled upon that occaſion. Theſe proceedings ſeem to have 
been prepared before hand, and to have been given immediately 
in the form of a printed paper. He then adverts to that which 
is adverted to in the proceedings of the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information, and in thoſe of the Correſponding Society; the 
ſuppoſed idea of introducing a mercenary army into the Country 
for the purpoſe of preventing the meeting of the people in 
Convention. He ſays—“ It is doing too much honour to in- 
« nocent ſubjects to be alarmed at a few pages of writing, or 
« at a few fugitive orations, when barracks are erected in a 
« Country, and ſixty thouſand armed mercenaries are ready to 
« execute the mandates of Government ;”” he then ſtates, “the 
« day is at length arrived when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, de- 
« prived of their tinſe] trappings, and expoſed in their native 
« uglineſs to the views of mankind, link ſcowling back to the 
cave of obſcurity. There I hope they will for ever remain.“ 

The uſe of this language, almoſt ſimilar to that uſed in the 
letter of Hardy which I have before noted to you, ſhews the 
general correſpondence and communication between thoſe par- 
ties, and the manner in which they borrowed, one from the 
other, the expreſſions which they made uſe of. The fanaticiſm 
and ſuperſtition to which he alludes, are the fanaticiſm and ſu- 
perſtition which include the prejudices which men generally 
have in favour of the eftabliſhed Government of their Country. 
He adds, « The energy of Engliſhmen will no longer endure 
« this ſtrange uproar of injuſtice.” The paper ftates, that 
« the people then came to theſe reſolutions,” which reſolutions 
were not heard by, and not known to, far the greater part of 
the perſons there aſſembled, and they are ſtated to have been 
adopted with the exception of one or two perſons preſent— 
« Firſt, that the people, being the true and only ſource of 
« Government, the freedom of ſpeaking and writing upon 
© any ſubject cannot be denied to the members of a free Govern- 
© ment, without offering the groſſeſt inſult to the Majeſty of 
the People,” 
| © Second, that therefore the * of Citizens Muir, 
* Palmer, Skirving, Margarot and Gerald to tranſportation for 
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cc expoſing the corruptions of the Britiſh Government, was an 
* act better ſuited mee deſpotic than a free Go- 
4 vernment.“ 

Third, that the addreſs which has ave" bees read, be pre- 
« ſented to the King in behalf of the above perſecuted patriots,” 
That addreſs you will find at the beginning of the printed pro- 
ceedings, and it is one of the addreſſes to the King contained in 
thoſe proceedings, 

« It was next moved, that = petition! be -preſiinted-t0 the 
« Houſe of Commons for a reform in the repreſentation of the 
« people in Parliament; but ſo marked was the diſapprobation 
« given by the whole meeting to this meaſure, that not one 
« ſingle perſon ſeconded the motion, but a moſt profound 
« ſilence, interrupted only by a few murmurs, was ob- 
4 ſerved.“ 

Gentlemen, you will recolle& chat it is in evidence before 
you that the motion for a petition to be preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons was all a contrivance ; that it was not intended 
that the propriety of preſenting any ſuch petition ſhould be ſeri- 
ouſly debated, but that it ſhould be brought forward by a perſon 
in concert with this Henry Yorke, oY for the purpoſe of 
being rejected, _ 

Upon which Henry Yorke again aroſe and addreſſed the 
meeting in an animated ſpeech of an hour long, and of which it 
« is impoſſible for us to give our readers a juſt conception. He 
< took a general view of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and ſtated its 
« moſt prominent defects, among which the want of a perfect 


national repreſentation was the moſt glaring. He dwelt a con- 


« fiderable time upon this ſubject, and then proceeded further to 
comment upon it.” He then ſaid, „It was now high time that 
« the people ſhould lay aſide leaders, diſcard ſactions, and act 
« for themſe]ves,” That the people ſhould lay aſide leaders, 
diſcard * factions, and act for themſelves! In the firſt place, 
when the London Correſponding Society had prepared a pe- 
tition to the Houſe of Commons, they had applied to Mr. Fox 
to preſent that petition, Mr. Fox told them, * As the requeſt 
& of my Conſtituents ungyeltionably 1 I will preſent this petition, 


& but 
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E but I tell you before hand that I totally diſapprove of 
what you propoſe, Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments; and, therefore, I wiſh you would apply to ſome other 
« perſon to preſent your petition.” They muſt, therefore, have 
been perfectly clear that on any petition which they might think 
proper to preſent to Parliament, upon the only grounds on 
which they ſtated they would be content (for they never have 
confined themſelves within a ſmaller compaſs than requiring 
Univerſal Suffrage and. Annual Parliaments) they ſhould be 
oppoſed by one of the moſt able men in this Country, and a 
man who, for a great number of years, has conſtantly ated in 
oppoſition to the King's Miniſters, 

They then applied to Mr. Francis, who has been examined 
upon this trial, —Mr. Francis ſays, he told them, explicitly, at the 
time that they defired him to preſent their petition, that he like- 
wiſe diſapproved of the prayer of their petition, and that he 
likewiſe ſhould oppoſe it to the utmoſt of his power. Gentle- 
men, you will recollect, that they concealed from Mr. Francis 
the purpoſe for which this petition was to be preſented, He was 
not aware, that they had no ſerious intention in preſenting this 
petition, and that their object was only to raiſe diſcuſſion and diſ- 
content; that was, in no degree, repreſented to him, nor were 
there ſtated to him a yariety of other circumſtances reſpecting 
the tranſaction. They likewiſe knew, that the Society of the 
Friends of the People would liſten to no ſuch meaſure. The 
Correſponding Society had artfully enough continued to keep 
up correſpondence with the Society of the Friends of the People, 
after that Society had diſcarded the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information, becauſe they faw that the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information was going to thoſe great lengths, which the Friends 
of the People diſapproved, They knew, therefore, that all thoſe 
perſons, who not only were not in the habit of ſupporting Go- 
vernment, but, on the contrary, were in oppoſition to it; hen 
| fay, in ſupport of, and in oppoſition to Government, I mean 
in ſupport of the Adminiſtration of the Government, and in 
oppoſition to that Adminiſtration they knew that all thoſe 


perſons ta oppoſe that very plan of Reform, which thoſe 
Societies 
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Societies meant to introduce. They knew, therefore, that they 
could not hope to do any thing in Parliament, and that a petition 
to the Houſe of Commons muſt neceſſarily be nugatory, becauſe 
all parties agreed in thinking, that the plan which they propoſed 
was inadmitfible, and yet they had expreſsly declared, that they 
would be content with nothing lefs. 

Mr. Yorke, therefore, told the people at Sheffield, “ It was 
now high time that the people ſhould lay aſide leaders, and 
« diſcard factions, and act for themſelves,” He ſtrongly enforced 
theſe principles, and then entered into a complete detail of the 
ancient Conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed by Alfred, which he proved 
to be at this time totally defaced, if not loſt. He then purſued 
the gradual decline of popular Liberty in England, from the 
anarchy which was the confequence of Daniſh and Norman in- 
vaſion, and taking a general ſketch of our hiſtory, ſo far as it was 
connected with the ſubject of popular repreſentation; he made 


fome ſtrong and pointed remarks on the Revolution in 1688,— 


He faid, “ that the Revolution, at leaft fo far as it reſpected the 
people, was not intended to be a compromiſe between the King 
« and the Ariſtocracy, for the joint inheritance of the people, but 
to cftabliſh, on unequivocal principles, the right of the people 
to govern themſelves, and to recall thoſe delegated powers 
« which they had entruſted to their ſervants for this purpoſe, 
« when they were either abuſed, or neglected to exerciſe them. 
« If the Revolution were not a Revolution for the people, it was 
4 no Revolution at all, but a conſpiracy of a few ennobled op- 
* preſſors, againft the liberties and happineſs of the many.— 
« But, if it were deſigned to comprehend the whole, and its end 
«& has been perverted, or purpoſely laid aſide, the people are not 
« warranted in petitioning, but are juſtified in demanding, as a 
right, agreeably to the tone of language uſed in the declaration 
« of rights, the Reftitution of Annual Parliaments, and the 

4 Eftabliſhment of Univerſal Suffrage.” 
"Then, Gentlemen, he proceeds, in an extremely long ſpeech, 
to obſerve upon the effects of that Univerſal Emancipation to 
2 he looked; faying, that “ Oppreſſed nature will, at a 
« proper ſeaſon, depart _ paſſive principles; and ſhould an 
attempt 


0 
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« attempt be made to wreſt what remains of Liberty from us, 
I truſt all men will concur to vindicate their violated rights; 
and he concluded with ſaying, When ſuch a Revolution of 
« Sentiment ſhall have diſperſed the miſts of prejudice; when, 
« by the inceſſant thunderings from the preſs, the meaneſt 
« Coitager of our Country ſhall be enlightened, and the Sun of 
« Reaſon,” of which we have heard ſo much, « fall ſhine, in its 
« fulleſt meridian, over us, then, THE COMMANDING VOICE 
„% OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE SHALL RECOMMEND THE FIVE 
„ HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT GENTLEMEN, IN SAINT 
« STEPHEN'S CHAPEL, TO GO ABOUT THEIR BUSINESS.” 
Then ſeveral reſolutions were entered into, one of which was :— 
« Convinced of this truth, it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
« the people ought to demand, as a right, and not petition, as a 
« favour, for Univerſal Repreſentation.—“ That, therefore, 
« we will petition the Houſe of Commons na more on this 
« ſubject.” 

It has been attempted to repreſent this, as meaning, that they 
would petition the Houſe no more, in the character of ſeparate 
Societies, or individuals; but the reſolution is explicit, and 
clearly ſhews, that that was not what they meant; for, they ſay, 
« Convinced of this truth, it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the people ought to demand, as a right, and not petition, as a 
« favour, for Univerſal Repreſentation: that THEREFORE we 
« will petition the Houſe of Commons no more on this ſubject.““ 
The reaſon given for petitioning nd more, would apply juſt 
as much to petitioning, in the form of a number of perſons, 
aflembled by delegation, at Edinburgh, or elſewhere, as it would 
to this meeting at Sheffield. — Then, as a fort of colour of their 
proceedings, and as the means of exciting diſcontent, a long 
petition was prepared for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Gentlemen, they ſpeak then of the rejection of their petition 
by the Houſe of Commons; and they ſay, © Our petition was 
received, with the utmoſt indignation, by the Houſe of 
Commons, which was no more than we expected; and, & al- 
though our petition was diſdainfully rejected, becauſe not 
* couched in language ſufficiently polite and reſpectful for the 
« five 
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« frre hundred and fiſty- eight Gentlemen, who fit in the Houſe 
« of Commons, yet, believe us, fellow Citizens, we are ſtill of 
* opinion, that the matter it contained was not only juſt and 
proper, but we think that even the language, which gave {6 
« much offence to the Honourable Gentlemen, was much too 
« polite and too moderate for us. For, if the Houſe of Commons 
4 were the real Repreſentatives of the People, we certainly had 
4 4 right to dictate, and not to petition.” ——You will find, 
throughout the whole of this tranſaction, that they had now 
aflumed, that they had a right to diflate, and not to petition.— 
And you cannot form the ſlighteſt reaſon to believe, that a petition 
to the Houſe of Commons was within in their view. 

They conclude: — But our petition being ſcouted, we ſhall 
« trouble them no more with our coarſe and unmannerly lan- 
« guage;—it will be our duty to proceed, as we have uniformly 
« done hitherto, in enlightening the public mind, and when a 
« complete Revolution of Sentiment ſhall take place (as will 
« ſhortly be the cafe) in our Country, we ſhall open our mouths 
« in that key we think moſt agreeable to ourſelves; and our voice, 
te together with that of our disfranchiſed Countrymen, will 
« reſemble, perhaps, the thunderings from Mount Sinai. —— 
Clearly alluding to the idea, that the opinion of the people, ſup- 
parting a Convention, aſſembled and acting as a Convention of 
the people, fpeaking, therefore, under that character, the public 
will, as deſcribed in Barrere's {peech, would de irreſiſtable; and 
that its thunderings would be in that key which the perſons who 
compoſed it ſhould think moſt agreeable to themſelves, and would 
reſemble the thunderings of Mount Sinai. Then they ſpeak of 
their principles, and ſay, © Theſe eſſential principles are both 
« eaſy and comprehenſive. On theſe we build our right to 
« Repreſentation, and renounce the idea of future petitions.” 

So that they clearly renounce the idea of future petitions, not 
ſimply from themſelves, but from any ether perſons, aſſuming 
their tide to Univerſal Repreſentation, as a right, and not as a 
thing to be obtained by petition :—* By theſe maxims we find 
« that every Engliſhman is free, and that in the election of a 
* Supreme Magi/trate, or in the delegation of Legiflative Powers, 
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f he concedes his actions to a certain ſuperintendanee, for the 
« expreſs purpoſe of preventing Liberty from vaulting over its 
« limits, and introducing a ſyſtem of univerſal violence, injury, 
« or licentiouſneſs ;””—applying Election“ to the Supreme 
Magiftrate, as well as to every other part of the Government 
of the Country; and therefore holding principles perfectly in- 
conſiſtent with the preſent eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh Go- 
vernment. | 

Gentlemen, there are many other paſſages which might be 
obſerved upon, but I am afraid I have already infinitely too long 
treſpaſſed upon your patience, There is one ſubje& upon which 
I have hitherto ſaid but little; I mean the ſubject of arming. 
I could wiſh, alſo, if I had ſtrength for the purpoſe, to fay ſome- 
thing to you upon the ſubject of Chalk Farm; but I am really 
unable to do it. 

With reſpect to the ſubject of arming, as it paſſed at Sheffield, 
what does it ſhew? That, by ſome means, the minds of the 
people at Sheffield, I mean of the people who belonged to theſe 
Societies, were impreſſed with an idea, that ſome civil commotion 
was to be expected, and that it was, therefore, neceſſary for 
them to provide themſelves with arms for their defence; and 
I will take it, that thoſe witneſſes who have appeared here, ſpoke' 
perfectly ſeriouſly when they ſaid, that they meant theſe arms 
only for their own defence. But the purpoſe of Yorke, Daviſon, 
and Gale, who are the only three perſons who appear to have 
been active perſons upon the occaſion, was as completely anſwered, 
whether they had armed thoſe men for the purpoſe of ſelf-defence, 
or any other purpoſe whatever. They had armed them with a 
weapon, Cheaply and eaſily obtained, and eaſily uſed; they knew 
very well, likewiſe, that which appeared upon the examination, 
J think, of one of the witneſſes for the defendant, that ten 
thouſand ſuch arms might, at Sheffield, be fabricated in a day; fo 
that it was unneceſſary that the actual fabrication of arms ſhould 
de immediately thought of. Nothing more was wanting than 
to put the people in a train, for the purpoſe of obtaining arms 
when they {hould be wanted, The fame thing may be obſerved, 
with reſpect to what paſſed in London. | 

As 
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As to the letter from Daviſon, it is perfectly clear, although 
we cannot trace the fact, that it had been communicated by the 
priſoner, in ſome way or other; otherwiſe Edwards never could 
have known, that the priſoner was the perſon to apply to, for a 
direction where to get arms at Sheffield. 
Gentlemen, at a much earlier period, the perſons concerned in 
this tranſaction, looked upon what was going forward, as poſſi- 
bly leading to extreme anarchy -I allude more particularly to 
the letter of Skirving of the 5th of July, 1793, to the priſoner 
at the bar, in which he clearly and explicitly ſtates, what his ideas 
upon the ſubject were. In writing that. letter of the 5th of July, 
1793; Mr. Skirving had it in his contemplation that, by poſſi- 
bility, in a very ſhort time, the whole Country might be in 
anarchy and confuſion. He fays---< If we ſought only the ex- 
« tirpation of one ſet of intereſted men from the management of 
National affairs, that place might be given to another ſet, without 
affecting the vitals adverſe to the ſyſtem of reform, theſe might 
« be eaſily accompliſhed; but to cut up deep and wide rooted pre- 
« judices, to give effectual energy to the dictates of truth, in favour 
« of public virtue and national proſperity, in oppoſition to ſelf, 
“ and all its intereſted habits, and to withſtand, and overawe the 
« final efforts of the powers of darkneſs, is the work of the whole, 
« and not of a part; a work to which mankind, till this awful period, 
“ were never adequate, becauſe never till now diſpoſed to frater- 
« nize; not merely or only, I truſt, from the ſenſe of the common 
& danger to which we are expoſed, but from the ennobling prin- 
« ciple of univerſal benevolence. I think the minds of all muſt, 
in the nature of things be now turned to more effectual means 
of reform—nat one perſon was convinced of the neceſſity of it, 
« by the moſt convincing arguments of reaſon, together, with the 
« moſt unequivocal expreſſions of univerſal deſire. What then is 
« to be hoped for, from repetition? I am only afraid that the 
« bow in England, againſt reform, was ſo contracted, that in re- 
turning it may break. You would willingly learn, you ſay, from 
« us? I own that we ought to be forward in this. We have at 
« once in great wiſdom perfected our plan of organization, and 
| 0 « if 
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« if we were in the ſame independant ſtate of mind as the 
« people of England, we ſhould be able to take the lead.“ 

He proceeds to obſerve upon the conſequences of that plan of 
organization, which he ſays has been eſtabliſhed, and the object of 
which was to effect the reforms which he had propoſed. He 
adds The aſſociations with you are no more, I fear - excuſe 
« my freedom than an ariſtocracy for the good of the people. 
« They are indeed moderate, firm, and virtuous; and better can- 
not be: but we are the people themſelves, and we are the firſt to 
« ſhew that the people can both judge and reſolve, if undĩrected by 
« faction, with both wiſdom and moderation. I have not a 
« higher wiſh in the preſent exertions for reform, than to ſee the 
« people univerſally and regularly aſſociated, becauſe I am per- 
« ſuaded that the preſent diſaſtrous engagements will iflue in ruin, 
« and the people then muſt provide for themſelves; and it would be 
„ unhappy, when we ſhould be ready to act with unanimity, to be 
« occupied about organization, without which, however, anar- 
« chy muſt enſue.” What can this advert to? but a contempla- 
tion in the mind of Skirving, ſo early as the 25th of May, 1793, 
that things were approaching to ſuch a ſtate, in this Country, that 
there would be a diſſolution of the whole of the exiſting Govern- 
ment; and, if ſome other Government was not provided in its 
place, that anarchy muſt, enſue. © Let us therefore” (lays he) 
take the hint given us by our oppoſers. Let us begin in 
« earneſt to make up our minds relative to the extent of reform 
« which we ought to ſeek, to be prepared to juſtify it, and to 
« controvert objections. Let us model the whole in the public 
mind. Let us provide every ſtake and ſtay of the tabernacle 
« which we would ere; ſo that when the tabernacles of op- 
« preſſion, in the palaces of ambition, are broken down under 
« the madneſs and folly of their ſupporters, we may then, with- 
out anarchy and all dangerous delay, erect at once our tabernacle 
« of righteouſneſs, and may the Lord himſelf be in it.“ 

Now, Gentlemen, here is aman contemplating that which was 
likely to be the reſult of the meaſures in which he was engaged, 
ſeeing they led to anarchy and confuſion, and exhorting other per- 


ſons to be prepared for the event, by providing a plan for that new 
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Government which he meant to eſtabliſh, inſtead of the Govern- 
ment which he meant to deſtroy. He then proceeds to deſcribe 
what was the unfortunate ſtate of the Roman Government, after 
the Nations which had been ſubjected by it, had been left “ like 
« ſheep without a ſhepherd” clearly alluding to that ſtate of 
anarchy which at that period prevailed in Europe; a State de- 
ſcribed in hiſtory ſo forcibly, and picturing ſo completely, in 
many inſtances, the preſent ſituation of France, that really when 
one reads that hiſtory, one almoſt imagines one is reading the 
hiſtory of the preſent ſtate of France. 
The letter proceeds We may ſuppoſe an event which we 
« deprecate. Nay, ſhould we not be prepared for every poſſible 
“ jffue, at the preſent unprecedented diviſions of mankind; we 
4 have a right to be apprehenſive of the abilities of our own 
« managers, who are ſo afraid to depart from precedent, that like 
« men of detail, they may be inadequate to the taſk of preſerving 
the veſſel from ſhipwreck, now grappling with danger, not 
only great, but new and uncommon.” The letter adds—< If 
l the preſent miniſtry fail, who after them ſhall be truſted? It 
& requires little penetration to ſee the anarchy and diſcord which 
« will follow. It will be ſuch, that nothing ſhort of a general 
« union among the people themſelves, will be able to heal. Haſte 
therefore to aſſociate, at leaſt to be ready to aſſociate, If then 
« ſuch a broken ſtate of things ſhould take place, the civil 
« broils that would neceſſarily enſue would ſoon ſubſide, before 
« the united irreſiſtable voice of the whole. Do not; I entreat 
« you, heſitate thinking, ſuch a work premature as yet; but a 
month, and then it may be too late.” The impreflion upon 
this man's mind, unqueſtionably, was extremely ſftrong—an im- 
preſſion not at all, indeed, warranted by the event; his idca 
was, that the danger was then great---he looked to the general 
diſſolution of Government=--he looked to anarchy and diſcord 
he looked to civil broils as neceſſarily enſuing; and the only 
hope he had, was in the united irreſiſtable voice of the whole 
adopting ſome plan, to be actually formed, and ready to be of- 
fered to them upon the inſtant. 
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Gentlemen, this letter clearly ſhews, that that ſort of civil 


.diſcord had been long in the contemplation of theſe parties. 


Whether they ever took thoſe means to provide for the contin- 


gencies which might happen, which the writer of this letter re- 


commends, it is impoſſible for us to know. All that I can 
obſerve is, that if you look into the Committee of Conſtitution 
of the London Correſponding Society, I think you will find a 
ſort of proviſion, not adapted merely to the purpoſes of a private 
Society, but eaſily convertable to the purpoſes of a Nation acting 
under the ideas which theſe Societies had of the proper manner of 
governing a Country. 

Gentlemen, I will make one ſhort remark upon what paſſed at 
Chalk Farm, principally with a view to call to your attention the 
very violent reſolutions which were intended to have been adopted 
at that meeting, by one of the parties I likewiſe would call ta 
your attention, that the ſyſtem of arming appears to have been, in 
ſome degree adopted throughout—As to what was ſaid with 
reſpect to the knives it certainly was a trifling circumſtance, but the 
fact is not contradicted, and I would particularly remark to you, 
that a perſon of the name of Pearce, was named ſpecifically. in the 
evidence of Groves (whoſe evidence, is the only evidence that has 
been in any degree materially affected) as one of the perſons who 
were preſent at the tranſaction. He might have appeared and 
contradicted that aſſertion; he has not appeared and contradicted 
that aſſertion, he therefore muſt be taken from his filence upon 
this occaſion, to have aſſented to the truth of that aſſertion. 

I would likewiſe obſerve, that Green, the man who in ſome 
reſpects contradicts Groves, was called on the part of the Crown; 
and I think that you will believe, that thoſe who had the manage- 
ment of this buſineſs on the part of the Crown, when they called 
that man, had no idea of concealing from you any circumſtance 
of which they could obtain evidence for your information, He 
likewiſe himſelf, upon his Croſs Examination, admitted ſomething 
which might give ſome ſort of colour to the evidence of Groves 
—But, Gentlemen, put out of your conſideration all the evi- 
dence that Groves has given---put out of your conſideration 
theſe knives, and a thouſand other little trifling circumſtances---- 
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"You will find all the parol evidence —— by th 


«written papers---You will find not one word of that parol evi. 
dence contradicted, except ſo far as the evidence of Green, one 
of the witneſſes on the part of the Crown, contradicts the evi. 
dence of Groves, another witneſs on the part of the Crown, in 
this ſingle circumſtance -- at the fame time that hundreds and 
hundreds of people might have contradicted the greateſt part of 
the parol evidence which has been given, if it had been thought 
ſafe for the priſoner to bring thaſe perſons to the bar. 
© You will likewiſe recolle& the paper of the Ins and Outs, 
which was certainly an incitement to arm, exactly upon the ſame 
principle as that which was proceeded upon at Sheffield, inciting 
the people to provide arms for felf-defence---the perſons who ſo 
incited them, having no reaſon whatever for inciting them to 
arm, for any particular object, at that moment, but ſimply for 
the purpoſe .of providing with arms'the perfons whom they meant 
afterwards to make uſe of, and having the power to refrain from 
telling them the application which they meant to make of them, 
till the moment when it would be convenient for them to 
do fo, | 
| Gentlemen, I have addrefled you beyond my ſtrength. —I feel 
myſelf unable to ſay any thing more, though I am well perſuaded, 
indeed J well recollect, there are many things I meant to have 
Rated, which I have not ſtated. To the utmoſt of my power, | 
have done my duty. I truſt vou will do yours. —-It is certainly 
very harth to our feelings, to be compelled to preſs againſt any 
man, in a caſe the event of which may be the termination of his 
life. Vou, Gentlemen, are to give your verdict, according 
to the truth of the evidence laid before you. -If that ſhould 
enable you to give a verdict of acquittal, I have no doubt that 
you will give it with joy.---If it ſhould compel you to give 
a contrary verdict; bitter though the cup -may be, you may not 
paſs it from you. You have a folemn duty to perform; you 
muſt tax your own feelings; you muſt perform it. I have had a 
duty which I have found not only difficult to fulfil; but painful to 
my own feelings. I have endeavoured to difcharge it faithfully. 
Having done ſo, I will now trouble you no longer. 
5 ; Lord 
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Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. We are at the ſeventh day of this trial; 
and it comes to me now to ſum up this great and momentous 
cauſe; Is it expected or wiſhed, on the part of the Priſoner par- 
ticularly, and alſo on the part of the Proſerutor, that the whole of 
this written evidence ſhould be repeated to the Jury ; or, would 
it be ſatisfactory to every body, that the parol evidence only ſhould 
be ſummed up to the Jury, thatthey ſhould be left to their recol- 
lection of the written evidence, together with the production of ſuch 
parts of the written evidence, as, in the courſe of the fumming up, 


it may appear to me to be neceſſary to have recourſe to.---If it is 


at all the wiſh of the Priſoner in particular, er the Counſel for the 
Priſoner, or if it is inſiſted upon on the part of the Proſccutor, 
I ſhall not at all regret the expence of my time, or bodily fatigue, 
as far as it may be neceſſary for me perſonally to go through it. 
I would willingly ſpare the Jury, if I could, becauſe their labour 
has been infinite; and, if I were to go through the whole of the 
written evidence, I am very apprehenſive that I ſhould only load 
them with an imperfect recollection of a maſs of evidence, which, 
if it was ſtated again to them, they would in truth be leſs pre- 


pared to receive the obſervations that I ſhall make upon thoſe _ 


parts of the evidence that appear to me to be material. 

Ar. Attorney General. On the part of the proſecution, it ap- 
pears to me, that I cannot better conſult the intereſt of the public, 
than to leave the execution of this duty to that diſeretion which 
preſides here, 

Mr. Erſtine. I ſhall not expreſs my own ſentiment, becauſe 
the Attorney General has expreſſed my ſentiment completely. 
I leave it entirely to the diſcretion of your Lordſhip ; and 
Mr. Hardy deſires me to ſtate his confidence in the juſtice of the 
Court, and to expreſs his acquieſcence in the mode your Lord- 
ſhip propoſes. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Then I will take that courſe.--- 
If, in ſumming up, there is any paper I ſhould not ſtate, 
which the Counſel on either ſide, and particularly the Coun- 
ſe] for the Priſoner, ſhould think may throw light on what I do 
ſtate, if they will be ſo good as * in mind of it, as I go 
on, it ſhall certainly be read. 

12 SUMMING 
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SUMMING UP, 


Loxp Chir Jusrick EYRE, 


Gentlemen of che Jury, 


The priſoner at the bar, Thomas Hardy, ſtands indicted for 
that he, together with John Horne Tooke- John Auguſtus 
Bonney Stewart Kyd- Jeremiah Joyce- Thomas Wardle--- 
Thomas FHolcroft John Richter Matthew Moore John 
Thelwall- Richard Hodgſon, and John Baxter has compaſied 
and imagined the death of the King :---The language of the 
charge is“ That they conſpired, compaſſed, imagined and in- 
'« tended, to ſtir up, move and excite inſurrection, rebellion and 
« war, againſt the King, within this Kingdom of Great Britain, 
4 and to ſubvert and alter the Legiflature, rule and Government 
« therein eſtabliſhed, and to depoſe the King from the royal ſtate, 
« title, power and Government of this Kingdom ; and, to bring 
« and put the King to death, and to fulfil, perfect, and bring to 
« effect their Treaſons and treaſonable compaſſings and imagina- 
« tions aforeſaid,” they committed feveral overt acts, which are 
charged in this Indictment. -The firſt overt act charges © their 
meeting, conſulting, conſpiring and agreeing to cauſe and pro- 
« cure a Convention and meeting of the King's Subjects to be 
e affembled within the Kingdom, with intent, and in order that the 
« perſons fo to be aſſembled, might, without and in defiance of the 
authority, and againſt the will of the Parliament, ſubvert, alter, 
and cauſe to be ſubverted and altered, the Legiſlature, rule and 
Government now eſtabliſhed, and to depoſe, and cauſe to be 
. « depoſed, the King from the royal ate, ny power and Govern- 
« ment thereof.” 

The ſecond overt act charges him with “writing, compoſing 
and publiſhing (the more readily and effectually to aſſemble ſuch 
« Convention for the traitorous purpoſes aforeſaid, and thereby to 

« accompliſh 
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& accompliſh the ſame) divers baoks, pamphlets, letters, inſtruc- 
cc tions, reſolutions, orders, declarations, addreſſes and writings, 
« purporting, and containing therein, incitements, encourage- 
« ments and exhortations, to move, induce and perſuade the 
« King's Subjects to chooſe, depute and ſend, and cauſe to be 
« chofen, deputed and ſent, perſons, as Delegates, to compoſe and 
« conſtitute ſuch Convention.“ 

The third overt act charges them © with meeting, conſulting 
© and. deliberating the more readily and effectually to aſſemble 
E ſuch Convention, for the traitorous purpoſes aforeſaid, con- 
« cerning the calling and aſſembling ſuch Convention, and how, 
« when and where the ſame ſhould be aſſembled and held, and 
by what means the Subjects of our faid Lord the King ſhould 
© and might be induced and moved to ſend perſons, as Delegates, 
© to compoſe and conſtitute the ſame.” 

The fourth overt act charges them with “ conſenting and 
agreeing, for the ſame purpoſe, that Jeremiah Joyce+--John 
« Auguſtus Bonney--- John Horne T ooke--- Thomas Wardle--- 
« Matthew Moore---John Thelwall---John Baxter---Richard 
« Hodgſon---John Lovett---William Sharpe, and John Pearſon, 
% ſhould meet, confer and co-operate among themſelves, for and 
« towards the calling and aſſembling ſuch Convention.“ 

The fifth overt act is for & cauſing and procuring to be made 
and provided, and conſenting and agreeing to the making and 
providing of divers arms and offenſive weapons; that is to ſay, 
guns, muſkets, pikes and axes, for the purpoſe of arming divers 
« ſubjets of our ſaid Lord the King, in order and to the intent 
« that the ſame ſubjects ſhould and might, unlawfully, forcibly 
© and traitorouſly oppoſe and withſtand our Lord the King, in 
© the due and lawful exerciſe of his royal power and authority, in 
the execution of the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, and 
& ſhould and might, unlawfully, forcible and traitorouſly ſubvert 
« and alter, and aid and aſſiſt in ſubverting and altering, without 
and in defiance of the authority, and againſt the will of the 
Parliament of this Kingdom, the Legiſlature, rule and Govern- 
ment ——— in this Kingdom, and to depoſe, and to aig 
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« and aſſiſt in depoſing the King from the royal ſtate, title, 


« power and goverment of this Kingdom,” 

The faxth overt act charges, & meeting, conſpiring and agree- 
ing to raiſe, levy and make an inſurrection, rebellion and war 
« 'within this Kingdom, againſt the King.“ 

The ſeventt overt act charges the © meeting, conſpiring, con- 
« ſulting and agreeing to ſubvert and alter, and cauſe to be 
& ſubverted and altered, the Legiſtature, rule and Government 
<« eftabliſhed in this Kingdom, and to depoſe, and cauſe to be de- 
& poſed, the King from his royal ſtate, title, power and govern- 
ment of this Kingdom.“ 

The eighth overt act charges theſe perſons with &“ preparing 
aud compoſing divers books, pamphlets, letters, declarations, 
« inftrutions, reſolutions, orders, addreſſes and writings, and 
« with diſperſing the ſame, containing therein, incitements, en- 
« couragements and exhortations to move, induce and perſuade 
« the fabjects of our ſaid Lord the King, to aid and affiſt in 
carrying into effect ſuch traitorous ſubverſion, alteration and 
4 depoſition, and alfo containing therein, information, inſtruc- 
u tions and directions to the ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King, 
« how, when and upon what occaſions the traitorous purpcſcs 
« laſt aforeſaid, ſhould and might be carried into effect.“ 
The niath overt at charges the « procuring and providing 
« arms and offenſive weapons, (to wit) guns, muſkets, pikes 
« and axes, therewith to levy and wage war, inſurrection and 
« rebellion againſt our fid Lord the King, within this 
4 Kingdom,” 

For the preſent, Gentlemen, you will attend to the evidence, 
with a view only to the eſtabliſhment of ſome or other of thoſe 
facts which are ſo charged as overt acts, the general effect 
of the evidence, I ſhall take occaſion to ſtate ta you, with ob- 
ſervations upon it, when I come to ſtate the whole of the 
evidence together. 

The firſt witneſs that was called, after the written evidence 
was in a great meaſure gone through, was William Camage, who 
aid, he was a member of the Society at Sheffield; that he became 
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fo the latter end of the year 1791 ; that he acted as Secretary, he 
believes, five or ſix months; he ceaſed to act in that capacity, 
about the latter end of April or May laſt he uſed to ſign the 
letters, which were often written by others---the buſineſs of the 
Society was managed by different perſons---there was a Com- 
mittee---the leading perſons of the Committee were one David 
Martin, who yſed to attend the Committee; John Allcock, 
George Widdiſon, and Matthew Lodwin---they were perſons 
concerned in writing theſe letters---that the profeſſed object they 
had in view, was a Parliamentary Reform---that they choſe 
Matthew Campbel} Brown a Delegate to the Scotch Con- 
vention, and that he was ſent to Brown, at Edinburgh, by the 
Society, to carry him caſh, He ſays, there was, at firſt, a Par- 
liamentary Reform propoſed to be brought about by petition to 
Parliament. Being aſked what was their next meaſure, ſup- 

_ their petition was rejected, he ſaid, he never heard any 

other ſpecific plan, propoſed by Mr. n or pointed out by 
him. 

He fays, the Society was threatened to be difperſed in thelr moet- 
ings, by the people of Sheffield, by the oppoſite party; that they 
thought it neceſſary that they ſnould have arms for their own defence; 
and he approyed of it; he did not ſee any harm in the buſineſs ; but 
they hada right to be armed for their own defence, againſt any 
illegal attack from that party, and to protect their meetings; this, he 
faid, was the general idea amongſt a great many, whoſe names he 
could not mention at preſent, he fays, Mr, Yorke approved the 
idea, He was ſhewn the blade of a pike ; he ſaid, it was ſhewn 
to Mr, Yorke by Henry Hill, who is here as a witneſs, who is a 
a ſhoe-maker's knife-forger; as well as he recollects, it was 
Hill who made that blade of the pike ; he ſaid, he beard nothing 
2 other ſort of arms, and nothing of arms in any other 

Country; he ſaid, he did not know of any quantity bei 
excepting three dozen, which were made, he believes, by Hill; 
he ſays, he ſaw a pike-handle at Widdiſon's; it was about eight 
or nine o'clock at night, when he went to Yorke's about it; that 
no perſon was preſent, 

Y4 He 


1 

Hs ſays, he was at the meeting upon the Caſtle Hill, at 
Sheffield ; that, at that time, there was no recommendation of 
arms. He ſays, he knew Daviſon, who was ſervant to Gale; 
and he alſo knew Robert Moody. Yorke recommended, that 
Parliament ſhould not be petitioned ; he heard of an addreſs to the 
People; he ſays, that Yorke was drawn home in a carriage, 
without horſes; he heard Yorke difapprove of the Scotch Con- 
vention; for he thought the people were very much unpre- 
pared. 

He proves a letter produced, to be under Daviſon's hand, 
addreſſed to Hardy, and that he had ſeen it in Daviſon's poſ- 
ſeſſion at Sheffield. Daviſon, he ſays, came originally from 
Leeds; and he acted as Secretary at Leeds. He ſays, he deſired 
that a letter from Hardy might be directed to Moody; and he 
faid, the proper Secretary's name, which was Broomhead, was 
ſtruck out, becauſe they thought ſome letters to the Secretary 
had been intercepted. He ſaid, Moody put handles to three 
dozen pikes ; they were ſomewhere about ſeven feet long, made 
of fir; the blades about ten inches; they were about the fame 
ſhape as a bayonet, fluted and pointed; there were none ſhafted, 
that he knew of, of any other ſhape ; one was made before, which 
was nat af that ſhape; and, as well as he recollects it, that one 
was ſhewn to Yorke. He ſaid, that Daviſon is gone off. He 
is aſked as to a night cat; he ſays, he knows what it is; it ſtands 
four ways; the uſe of it, he ſays, is to act againſt Cavalry, by 
being thrown into the ſtreet. This is his original evidence. 

Upon his Croſs Examination, he ſays, a Parliamentary Reform 
was his abject-a more equal Repreſentation in the Houſe of 
Commons; he had no idea of any thing being meditated againſt 
the King's Majeſty, or the Houſe of Lords; there never was an 
individual of the Society had any ſuch thought ; they had no idea 
of carrying their Reform on by force, or to overthrow the in- 
clinations of the people at large, and the inclinations of Par- 
liament ; he would not have continued a member, if there had 
been an idea of force; if the object they had then in view, might 
unfortunately have affected the ſafety or the honour of the Sove- 
reign 
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reign upon the throne, he would not have continued in that 
Society. 

He faid, he generally read the papers before he ſigned them, 
but not always ; he continued to be a Member after he ceaſed to 
de Secretary, till the time he was taken up; he ſaw no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe they intended a miſchief of this fort ; they began to be 
threatened with interruptions in March, 1794 ; he never heard 
that the propoſed Convention, was to put down the King and 
the Parliament, and to take upon themſelves the functions of 
Government; the Sheffield Society thought that the Scotch 
Convention would petition, and that the Houſe of Commons 
would attend to the application of a large number, when a ſmall 
number of individuals might be neglected; that he ſhould have 
thought himſelf the moſt abandoned of mankind, if he had con- 
tinued a Member of the Society, if they had taken up ſuch ſenti- 
ments; he ſaid, he had never any reaſon to believe that there was 
an intent to deſtroy the Conſtitution. He ſaid, they were afraid 
of the oppoſite party making an attack upon them; they thought 
what they were doing was legal; they had no intention of arm- 
ing againſt the King and Parliament; he would not have re- 
mained another day in that Society, if that had been the uſe 
intended to be made of theſe arms; but he thought they had 
a right to have arms for their own defence, upon the Bill of 
Rights, againſt any of thoſe people that might attack them: 
Yorke ſaid it was ſo. He could not take upon himſelf to tell 
what the Delegates of the Convention meant to do. He believes 
it was the cheapneſs of the article that recommended the pikes. 
As to the cat, he did not know that any were made from the 
model; he had ſeen, ſome years ago, ſomething of that kind at 
Newcaſtle ; and, as he recollects, as to the time, it was ſome 
time about the American war ; the letter alluded to in this man's 
evidence, is addreſſed to “ Citizen Hardy, No. 9, Piccadilly, 
* London.“ 

« Fellow Citizen, The barefaced Ariſtocracy of the preſent 
4 Adminiſtration has made it neceſſary that we ſhould be pre- 
& pared to act on the defenſive, againſt any attack they may 
„ command their newly armed minions to make upon us, a 

« plan 


SS 

& plan has been hit upon, and if encouraged ſufficiently, will, 
* no doubt, have the effect, of furniſhing a quantity of pikes 
to the patriots great enough to make them formidable, the 
« blades are made of ſtee] tempered and poliſhed after an ap- 
« proved form ; they may be fixed into any ſhafts, but fir ones 
# are recommended of the girt of the accompanying hoops at the 
« top, and about an inch more at the bottom; the blades and 
4 hoops, more than which cannot be properly ſent to any 
u great diftance, will be charged one ſhilling; money to be ſent 
„ with the orders, As the inſtitutian is in its infancy, im- 
« mediate encouragement is neceflary,” They have ſtruck out, 
« Orders may be ſent to the Secretary of the Sheffield Conſti- 
te tutional Society. 

« Sheffield, (Signed) RICHARD DAVISON.” 
April 24, 1794.” 

« To prevent poſt ſuſpicion, direct to Mr, Robert Moody, 
Joiner, Cheney Square, Sheffield. Pleaſe to forward the 
« encloſed,” 

The witneſs fays Daviſon * haye the ſame views for the 

people in London, as the witneſs had in Sheffield; he ſays the 
pikes would coſt about twenty pence. Being aſked if he ever 
heard of ſuch a place as the Parrot in Green Arbour Alley, 
London, he fays he does nat know any thing of it, 

The next witneſs is William Broomhead, he is a Cutler at 
Sheffield, and was a member of the Conſtitutional Society there at 
its firſt inſtitution in 7791; he ſays he did not know that he 
was one of the twelve who were aſſociated with the London Con- 
ſtitutional Society; he has ſame idea af a letter having been 
written that they might act in conjunction, but never heard of 
the aſſociation; he was Secretary of the Society in Sheffield for 
the laſt five months before he was apprehended, which was in 
April; he ſays the object of the Society was a Parliamentary 
Reform, by meeting and endeavouring to enlighten each other, 
and to ſpread the knowledge of grieyances, that they might 
unitedly apply in the moſt unexceptionable mode for a Reform 
of Parliament; the term Univerſal Suffrage he did not hear of 
till che — Convention; he fays he knows Yorke, 
whe 
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who ſometimes goes by another name, by the name of Red-. 
head, he reſided at Sheffield ſeveral times; he cannot tell exactly 
how long, the ft time might be fix, ſeven, or eight weeks. 
The witneſs knows Gale; he ſays Yorke uſed to attend the 
weekly meetings during his laſt viſit at Sheffield, but he was 
not a ſettled inhabitant of the place; that he was conſidered as 
za man of conſiderable abilities, and an orator, and treated with 
reſpect; he ſaid he wrote ſeveral pamphlets at Sheffield; he 
uſed to bring parts of them to be read to the Society at theſe 
meetings. | 

The Society held theſe meetings in a ſmall and in a large 
room; there was an elevation for the fpeaker, which fome called 
the pulpit, ſome the tribune; from this tribune Mr. Yorke ad- 
dreſſed the Society, He was at the meeting upon the Caſtle Hill, 
Mr. Yorke was there, and expatiated yery largely upon the 
corruptions which had crept into the Conſtitution, or rather the 
evils complained of; he fays his manner of ſpeaking ſometimes 
carried him further than he ought, he was peculiarly energetic, 
fiery, very warm, very ſtrong, but that he faid nothing — 
to the Law and Conſtitution. 

He ſays it was ſettled at a previous meeting, that he the 
witneſs, ſhould make a motion for a petition to the Houſe of 
Commons, in order that it might be over-ruled, for the pur- 
poſe of introducing anothef motion in its place; he ſays he 
made his motion and it was objected to, with a view to the intro- 
ducing another ; he ſays there were four of them of the Committee, 
himſelf and three more—that ſeveral people were aſſembled; 
the new motion was to petition his Majeſty, it was drawn up 
before they aſſembled, for a Reform in Parliament; that Mr. 
Yorke addreſſed the people, that the petition was ſent to Lon- 
don to Earl Stanhope, but he did not think fit to preſent it; 
they afterwards agreed that Mr. Yorke's ſpeech ſhould be printed; 
jt was printed and publiſhed at Sheffield; a printed copy was ſhewn 
to the witneſs, he believes that which is now produced was one; 
there were ſome, he ſays, to be had at Mr. Gale's ſhop ; he ſays at 
their private meetings copies of this were directed to be ſent to 
ſeveral perſons z ſeveral packets, to the amount of twenty-four, 
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or more, were wrapped up ſeparately, put in a box, and ſent to 
the priſoner. 

The witneſs ſays he was applied to by one John Allcock to 
become Secretary; he ſays he had nothing elſe to do, that the 
war had deſtroyed his buſineſs, and therefore he accepted it; 
he heard a report of arms in Sheffield ; that other people met, 
but he purpoſely avoided meddling, in thought or act, with any 
matter of that ſort ; he heard of arms in the Society, a few days 
before this meeting; it had been ſpoken of as the right of the 
ſubject to have in their power the means of defence; he fays a 
ſpurious hand- bill had been publiſhed in the town; he ſays that 
the having arms was ſpoken of as a right, he thinks it was 
after the meeting at the Caſtle Hill; he ſays it was at a public 
meeting of the Society, there were ſeyeral other people who 
were not members of the Society, they were introduced by 
members as viſitors; he fays he never ſaw a pike till he was 
brought to London, but that pikes were talked of; he faw a 
mode] of a night cat, which was only like a play-thing for a 
child, that it had four fpikes, one Charles Rhodes produced it; 
that the converſation about it was not a ſerious one, but he con- 
ſidered it as the act of a child, and it was talked of in a careleſs, 
idle way. 

He ſays he remembers Yorke faying we were in a low, 
deſpicable ſituation, and rather than ſubmit to it, he would go 
up to London with the people that were there; this, he fays, he 
thinks was before the talking about arms; the reaſon for his re- 
membering this paſſage was the pain he felt at hearing any 
thing of that fort ſaid, for, he fays, that for himſelf he fears God, 
and honours the King. | 
He fays that he has feen a pamphlet of the fort of this that 
was now produced; that upon the Faſt Day the people aſſem- 
bled at the top of the town, that there were a thouſand or two 
thouſand, and that they acted as deſcribed in that paper. The 
paper was found upon Hardy by Mr. Lauzun, and proved 
by this witneſs, it is an account of the Faſt Day, as ob- 
ſerved at Sheffield, and of a ſerious Lecture which was held 
there, the title of it is“ Faſt Day, as obſerved at Sheffield, 

« a ſerious 
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& a ſerious Lecture delivered at Sheffield, February the 28th, 
& 1794, being the day appointed for a General Faſt; to which 
& are added a Hymn and Reſolutions.” 

The Lecture turns upon the deſtruction of the prieſts of 
Baal. The Hymn does not ſeem to have any thing very ne- 
ceſſary to be ſtated; there are theſe ſtanzas in it. 


O thou whoſe awful word can bind 
« The raging waves, the raging wind, 
« Mad Tyrants tame, break down the high, 
« Whoſe haughty forcheads beat the ſky. 


« Make bare thine arm, great King of Kings, 
* 'That arm alone falvation brings; 

That wonder working arm, which broke 
From Iſrael's neck the Egyptian yoke. 


« Burſt every dungeon, every chain, 

Give injured Slaves their rights again; 

Let truth prevail, let diſcord ceaſe, my 
«< Speak—and the world ſhall ſmile in peace.“ 


The Reſolutions are, 


« Reſolved unanimouſly, 

& 1. That war, the wretched artifice of Courts, is a ſyſtem 
c“ of rapine and blood unworthy of rational beings, and utterly 
« repugnant to the mild and benevolent principles of the Chriſtian 
« religion.” 

« 2, That if the preſent war be a war of combined Kings 
« againſt the people of France, to overthrow that liberty which 
« they are ſtruggling to eſtabliſh, it is in our opinion a war of 
« the moſt diabulical kind.” 

« 3. That when public faſts and humiliations are ordered 
« with the ſame breath which commands the ſhedding of oceans 
« of human blood, however they may anſwer the purpoſes of 
State policy, they are ſolemn proſtitutions of religion.” 

« 4. That the landing of Heſſian troops in this Country (a 

« ferocious 
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® ferocious and unprincipled horde of Butchers) without con- ] 
« ſent of Parliament, has a ſuſpicious and alarming appearance, 46 
« is contrary to the ſpirit of our Conſtitution, and deſerving of u 
the marked indignation of every Engliſhman,” « | 

« 5. That it is high time to be upon our guard, fince theſe « ( 
« armed monſters may in a moment be let looſe upon us, par- « | 
« ticularly as the erection of barracks throughout the kingdom, « | 
« may only have been an — meaſure to the * them bY 
„ with Foreign Mercenaries.“ 
« 6. That the high and free born minds of Britons revolt 
« at the idea of ſuch a flaviſh ſyſtem; and cannot be ſo far 
& broken as to kiſs the n which would chain them to its 
« will. 
4 7. That peace and liberty are the offspring of * and 
« that life without them is a burthen;” 
| & 8. That the thanks of this meeting are due to Ear} Stanhope 
for his motion and fpirited ſpeech for acknowledging the French 
Republic, and reſtoring peace to our diſtreſſed Country, for 
& his motions and able ſpeech in behalf of the perſecuted and 
« ſuffering patriots, Meſſrs. Muir, Palmer, Skirving, and Mar- 
« garot, in which he nobly ſtood alone, and alſo for the whole 
« of his truly animated and benevolent exertions in ſupport of 
« the injured rights of the people.” 
« 9. The thanks of this meeting are alſo due to Mr. She- 
« ridan for his nervous and eloquent fpecches in the cauſe of 
« injured patriotiſm, and in ſupport of the Conſtitution ; and 
« alſo to every other Member of Parliament who has nobly 
« ſtood forward at this important criſis in ſupport of the Con- 
«, ſtitutional Liberties of Engliſhmen.” 
4 10. That if any thing had been neceſſary to have con- 
« vinced us of the total inefficacy of argument againſt a Mi- 
« niſterial majority, the deciſions which have lately taken place 
4 it Parliament would have fully confirmed our opinion.“ 
« 11, That therefore the people have no remedy for their 
« prievances but a Reform in Parliament; a meaſure which we 
« determine never to relinquiſh, though we follow our brethren 
in the ſame glorious cauſe to Botany Bay.” 
Fn Iy 
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In the next page—* The London Correſponding Society 
« united for a Reform in Parliament. Committee Room; 
« March 20th, 1794—Reſolved, that the Society approve the 
« ſentiments contained in the ſerious Lecture delivered to the 
« Conſtitutional Society at Sheffield, on the twenty-cighth of laſt 
« month, and earneſtly recommended it to the peruſal of all who 
« think civil and religious liberty a bleſſing.“ 

« Reſolved, that the commanding a General Faſt for the 
« purpoſe of imploring the divine Father of mercy and peace 
« to ſupport and proſper us in the horrid act of deliberately de- 
« ftroying our fellow-creatures, is repugnant to the true ſpirit 
« and principles of Chriſtianity, where we are commanded to 
« pray for our enemies, &c. and further conſidering that a great 
« part of the people are unacquainted with the nature of the 
« preſent war, either as to its juſtice or neceſſity, every endea- 
« your being uſed to keep them ignorant of the real principles 
and deſign for which it was commenced, to approach and to 
« ſupplicate the Omnicient Power under ſuch circumſtances, 
« and for ſuch a purpoſe, muſt indeed be dreadful, fince know- 
« ledge and conviction are wanting; the worſe than hypocri- 


4 tical hearts of thoſe who are the authors of ſuch a meaſure, 


&« although they at preſent impoſe upon the ignorant and cre- 
« dulous by ſuch deteſtable, ſuch pretended ſhow of devotion, 
« cannot eſcape the chaſtiſement of that "IP re 
u inſult, and from whoſe judgment there is no appeal. 

« T. HARDY, Secretary.“ 


The next paragraph is:— Society for Conſtitutional In- 
« formation, March 21ſt, 1794. 

4 Reſolved, that the Secretary of this Society be directed to 

« write to the Friends of Peace and Reform, at Sheffield, and 

« to aſſure them, that this. Society views, with pleaſure, their 

« ſteady exertions to obtain a fair Repreſentation of the People 

« of Great-Britain, in Parliament, and the proper methods which 

« they have taken to employ, uſefully, thoſe days which may be 
« appointed for public faſts, 

. 4 « D. ADAMS, Secretary.” 

This 


Tt 1355 
This publication, and the reſolutions thus entered into, on 
the faſt day, at Sheffield, received the approbation of both So- 
cieties, the Conſtitutional, and alſo the London Correſponding 
Society. 

William Broomhead goes on with his ine :—he ſays, that 
the Society conſiſts of about ſix hundred ; they never amounted 
to many more; certainly not to two thouſand ; they had been 
repreſented to be of that number in ſome- papers, which led to 
this explanation. The diſtribution into diviſions, or ſections, was 
not regularly kept; that they were to meet as they thought 
proper; but that they were to collect a penny a week each, to 
make a fund; he ſays, that that part of the buſineſs was not pro- 
perly attended to; the diſtrict meetings were not regularly and 
properly attended to.—He fays, that a Gentleman, from Halifax, 
read the lecture, and that the pamphlets were ſold, but they had 
not a very extenſive fale; the witneſs himſelf compoſed a prayer 
that was uſed upon the occaſion; the copy was delivered to the 
Printer, and it was ſettled, at a private meeting 'of ſome of the 
members, that it ſhould be fo printed. 

They next go to the proceedings at Sheffield, in the open air, 
on the ſeventh of April, 1794, which are alſo in print, and were 
found upon the priſoner, which I think ſhould be read to you.— 
I have only to obſerve, at preſent, upon this paper, that, as to the 
general libellous turn of it, nothing very material to the preſent 
queſtion ariſes, but that there i is one paſſage in the petition, which 
may be very material for your conſideration, where he talks of an 
impending ſtorm, connecting that with the date, which is the 
feventh of April, 1794, it may be hereafter matter for your 
conſideration. 
(Vide Vol. 2, page 188.) 


I thought it neceſſary that the whole of this paper ſhould be 
read, becauſe the paper has been very much relied upon in the 
cauſe, and becauſe different conſtructions have been put upon 
it, by the Counſel in ſupport of the proſecution, and by the 
Counſel on the part of the priſoner; the importance of it is not 
drawn ſo much from its general extravagance, as it is from the 

particular 
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particular circumſtance that it purports to reſolve, that the body 
that were then aſſembled at Sheffield, would petition Parliament 
no more, and would try ſome other courſe; what was meant by 
petitioning Parliament no more, and what Was meant by trying 


ſome other courſe, will be a ſubject for your deliberations when 


you take this paper, with all the circumſtances that preceded it, 
and that followed it, keeping in your minds, that this is a paper 
which was publiſhed among a very numerous ſet of people, 
aſſembled at Sheffield, juſt about the time that the propoſition for 
a Convention of the People was under conſideration, in a Com- 
mittee of Correſpondence and Co-operation of the two Societies, 
the Conſtitutional and Correſponding Societies, in London, and 
that this paper was found in the bands of Hardy, the priſoner at 
the Bar, the Secretary of one of theſe Societies ; at preſent I 
make no further obſervation upon this paper, only recommending 
to you, as far as you can, to keep the general import of it in 
your minds, that you may underſtand the application of it, when 
it comes to be examined hereafter, on both ſides. 

The original examination of Broomhead was finiſhed by 
reading theſe papers; he was then croſs- examined; he ſaid there 
was a hand-bill circulated for the purpoſe, as he ſuppoſed, of 
exciting the people againſt the. Society; it was a call to the 
people to arm againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies; that the 
adverſe party to him, and his friends, at Sheffield, had given 
out, that they ſhould be able to do nothing with him, nor his 
party, the Society, till they could cauſe a riot; that, from this, 
he underſtood, that arms came to be talked of that it was to oppoſe 


illegal force, ſuch as had been uſed at Birmingbam, and at Man- 


cheſter ; ſuch as was againſt the law of the land; he fays, Gale 
had, in his hand, the hand-bill, at the time they were talking of 
arms; and there were ſeveral reſolves printed, in his paper, the 


week following, being a direct anſwer to it, mentioning ſoame- 


thing upon the matter. 

Being aſked, if any of the people in this Society to which he 
belonged, had any idea of making any attack upon the King, or 
the Houſe of Lords, or had any idea of altering the Government, 
in that reſpe&; he ſays, it was as much his intention to fly to 
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the ſun ; he ſays, his obje& was to enlighten the people; to ſhew 
them the ground of all their complaints and ſufferings ; that 
when a perſon worked for twelve hours a day, and could not get 
a living, that was what he underſtood of it; their object was 
Parliamentary Reform; as ſuch they correſponded with the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People, as well as the Conſtitutional 
Society; he ſays, he would not have been a member of this So- 
ciety, if there had been any idea like that of attacking the King, 
or the Houſe of Lords; he does not think there was ſuch a 
wicked man among them ; that Parliamentary Reform, in the 
Houſe of Commons, was their object ; that the idea was, that 
King, Lords, and Commons might, with the concurrence of the 
Nation, make a Reform; that no one, in Sheffield, doubted but 
that the object was to attain this peaceably; and that there was 
no intent, to his knowledge, to uſe any force. Then he added, 
what wicked people might have done, in that caſe, he could 
not anſwer for; he ſays, he would not have ſent a man there, 
as a Delegate, if he had ſuppoſed he would not have ated 
peaceably. 

When he was re-examined, he was aſked as to one Aſhton, 
who had been Secretary to their Society; he ſaid, they might 
have ſent, for aught he knew, to the Friends of the People, to 
ſay, that they would have no more to do with them; and it might 
have been diſcuſſed in their meeting, whether they would have 
any more to do with them, hecauſe they were not fit for their 
purpoſe, Gentlemen, you will find, in the courſe of the cor- 
reſpondence here, a letter, which had been written by this Society, 
after they had correſponded with the Society the Friends of 
the People, written to the London Correſponding, or Conſtitu- 
tional Society, in which they ſay, that they did not care to have 
any thing more to do with that Society, the Friends of the People, 
not thinking them honeſt. 

He ſays, he does not know of a reſolution being come to, to 
write that letter; it might have been after he was gone; he 
ſays he tovk ſome part in the debate, and does not believe that 
they, the Society of the Friends of the People, were honeſt ; that 
though they had promiſed to uſe all Conſtitutional means; they 
4 were 
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were not ſatisfied with them; this might be about the twenty-ſixth 
of May, 1792. After the hand-bill had been publiſhed, he ſays 
they publiſhed a counter advertiſement, and they took the ſame 
words in their counter advertiſement, as had been taken in this 
hand-bill, and had it inſerted in Gale's paper, calling upon the 
people to arm againſt foreign invaders, and domeſtic enemies. 

He was aſked, as he ſays they had been threatened, whether, 
before they armed, they had applied to any Magiſtrate ; he ſays, no. 
He ſtates that Gale and Yorke, two of the active members of this 
Society, propoſed theſe papers, and that the Society winked at 
their doing it; by which he meant to convey, that they were 
more violent than they ſhould have been; that they winked at 
their doing it, as having a good opinion of them. He ſays, that 
the reſolution reſpecting landing of Heſſian Troops, was paſſed 
long before this hand bill; he knows nothing of the intelligence 
that was ſent at the time to the London Correſponding Society, 
by Daviſon, nor heard any thing of it, till he was informed of it, 
at his examination, before the Privy Council. He fays, he 
camot anſwer for every body that was in this Society; there 
might be wicked men among all bodies; that as to this Daviſon, 
if he ſent the letter, it was without his knowledge. There were 
then read reſolutions of the date of the twenty-firſt of March, 
1794, of the Conſtitutional Society, and of the twentieth of 
March, of the London Correſponding Society, returning their 
thanks for the lecture, and the proceedings, upon the faſt day; 
and the witneſs ſays, that the lecture was yer ga: in London, 
in the year 1794. 

The next witneſs is Henry Alexander; he was a member of the 
London Correſponding Society, belonging to the Diviſion, which 
met at Robins's Coffee Houſe, Shire Lane; that he was the ninety- 
fifth member of that diviſion; he became a member in Novem- 
ber, 1793, and Yorke alſo was a member of that Society; he 
remembers Yorke being there when the room was quite full; 
there were between ſixty and a hundred people; that Yorke took 
his leave of the Society by a ſpeech; that he talked of going to 
ſome place, which he called Bel-gi-um ; that he underſtood him, 
he was to head the French army, and that they would be ripe for a 
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Revolution by Chriſtmas; what was really aid, how this man 
muſt have miſunderſtood, we cannot very well gueſs, but to be ſure 
jt could not have paſſed exactly as he underſtands ; and what he 
meant by, © they would be ripe for a Revolution by Chriſtmas ;” 
whether he meant, that the part of the world, where he was 
going, would be ripe for a Revolution, or whether he meant, 
when he came home, they would be ripe for a Revolution, does 
not at all appear, by this man's evidence, any way that you can 
depend upon; but, he adds, that he hoped to come to London, at 
the head of them; that is, I ſuppoſe, the French; and he talked 
of having the honour of being a member of the Convention, in 
France; he haped he ſhould come, at their head, hither; that the 
Society would join them; that Mr. Pitt's, the other Miniſter's, 
and the King's head, ſhould be upon Temple Bar; that the 
King and Queen of France had met with what they deſerved; 
that the Sans Cullotes were a ſet of brave follows; and he hoped; 
when he came, that the Society would not ſhrink from what they 
pretended. to be; he faid, it was impoſſible to do any thing 
without ſome bloodſhed; he ſaid, that there were a ſet of brave 
men, at Sheffield. | | | 

He ſays, that the night before this convetſation paſſed, there 
was a man at the meeting, who came from Sheffield, who (aid 
there were pikes, at Sheffield, at fix-pence a piece; another man 
anſwered, that it would be right to have ſome; it would only be 
living upon bread and cheeſe far one day. Aſter this the witneſs, 
ſays he went and diſcovered what he knew to Mr. Dundas, and 
the Lord Mayor, for he thought it was proper Government 
ſhould be let into the light of it; he was firſt aſked. to go to 
their place, by a friend of his, one Smith, a Delegate; he was 
aſked to be made a member; he was there ſeven times in all; 
and this is the whole of his evidence. You ſee the ſubſtance of 
it is, he gives an account of a very extravagant converſation, 
ſuppoſed to have been held by this Yorke, at the meeting ; what 
you will make of it, is for you to judge, 

Upon his croſs- examination, he ſays, he was a Linen Draper; 
he reſides now at the Roſe, in the Fleet Market; that it was at 
the latter end of the year, 1793, when a friend aſked him to go 
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with him to one of thoſe diviſions; that Whitehorn faid Smith 
had aſked him; that Smith, Aſhley, and Baxter, were there; 
that nothing happened to offend him that night; ſome papers 
were read; Whitehorn had belonged to a Society, in Holborn, 
which the witneſs did not know till afterwards ; that, for His part, 
he never wiſhed for a Reform in Parliament; he ſaid; that He had 
read a paper which they gave him, to two or three of his friends; 
he ſaid, he went the ſecond time to ſee what they were upon; that 
he had not, at the firſt time, been deſired to go, but that he had 
been twice after he had been at Mr. Dundas's ; he ſays, they all 
ſhook hands with Yorke at parting. 

He ſays, he is not now in employment, and has not been fince 
May; he had been a few months at Mr. Killerby's, in Finſbury 
Square, who was a Linen Draper then; he has ſince let his ſhop 
to another perſon, and carries on the Tayloring bufinefs ; he had 
been before at Mr. Faulder's, a Linen Draper's, in Holborn, 
almoſt two years; he fays, he was lately engaged with 2 
Mr. Marley, in Holborn ; he left hint on Friday laſt, telling him 
he was going out of town; the reaſon, he ſays, for doing that was, 
that he thought of going to Sheffield, and it would not be con- 
venient to pretend to remain in place, when he could not ſtick to 
it. He was aſked, what paſſed the other nights; he ſays, he 
has no particular remembrance of any thing; but rhe third or 
fourth night he faw Yorke, he heard Yorke fay, he had been 
to Newgate to ſee Mr. Froft; he never heard Vorke mention 
any thing about pikes, and he ſays, he does not think Yorke was 
at the meeting the night that the pikes were talked of. 


Gentlemen, if much depended upon the credit of this witneſs, 


there certainly are ſome obſervations that go to his credit, upon 
this crofs-examination, at the ſame time he is not contradicted as 
to the facts which he has ſworn, by any perſon that comes from the 
Diviſion, it is not poſſible to ſay, that his evidence is not to have 
regard paid to it; having regard to it, ſtill you will take it with 
thoſe allowances that you oughr-to-make for an account of the 
fort that this man has given, which is not very correct, and not 
very intelligible, in every part of it; if does ſeem, upon the 
whole, if his evidence is to be depended upon, that Yorke was at 
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this meeting; that he was then going ſamewhere, and he talked 

extravagantly, and of coming to London to head a Revolution, 
ſometime about Chriſtmas, and hoping the Society would join 

with him, when he did come; what is to be the effect of that 

upon the whole of the caſe, you are to judge. 

Thomas Whitehorn ſays, he is Shapman to a Bookſeller ; he 
became a member of the London Correſponding Society the 
ſame evening with the laſt witneſs ; he ſays, he was there four 
times; he ſaw Yorke there once; there might be from forty 
to ſixty people; another ſays, I think, from ſixty to a hundred; 
the room was full; Yorke ſeemed to be very well known; he 
made a very long ſpeech; he heard him ſpeaking very loud; 
what it was, he could fay nothing at all to, but he did under- 
ſtand ſomething of his going abroad; he himſelf had lived with 
Mr. Owen, in Fleet-ſtreet ; afterwards he went to a Mr. Bagſter, 
in the Strand; he ſaw Alexander after this, but that he himſelf 
left the Society, having changed his ſituation, and it not being 
convenient to him to attend, You ſee he does not confirm the 
laſt witneſs, as to any thing Yorke ſaid, but does confirm him 
as to the fact, that he was preſent when Yorke was preſent, 
and when he made a ſpeech, and that he ſaid he was going 
abroad. 

The next witneſs is George Widdiſon; he is a Hair Dreſſer 
and Turner, at Sheffield; he ſays he has been a member of the 
Society, at Sheffield, about two years; he ſaw Yorke there, at a 
meeting in Queen-ſtreet, not long after the execution of the 
King of France; he ſaw him at the Caſtle Hill, in the month of 
April; he uſed to dreſs his hair. It was the general talk of the 
town, at the time the arms firſt began making, and he made a 
dozen of pike ſhafts for Gale; that Yorke enquired when they 
were made; when he had finiſhed one, he carried it to Yorke, 
and aſked him, if it would do; he ſaid, yes; he took about a 
dozen and a half; that Mr, Wilkinſon took them; he underſtood 
they were to be uſed in their own defence. Yorke uſed to ſay, 
he wanted Univerſal Suffrage, and that the Society were all for 
that; he ſays, there was not much diſputing about the mode; 
that ſome weeks before Yorke left Sheffield, he (the witneſs) 
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diſagreed with him about this Univerſal Suffrage; he told him 
he thought the plan would not do, that they would carry it too 
far; to which. Yorke ſaid, © I have ſtudied it, and nothing elſe 
« will do:“ he ſays, that there it ended; they differed in ſen- 
timent, and had no more converſation about it---he ſaid, he 
expected to be paid for the pike handles by the people who took 
them. | 

Upon his croſs-examination, he faid—that he was a friend, 
in general, to the King—that the Society, in general, were— 
that he would not have continued in the Society if he thought 
they were not—that the firſt notion they had of Univerſal Suf- 
frage was taken from the Duke of Richmond's plan, which was 
read in the Society, and generally approved of—he never under- 
ſtood that it was meant to do any thing by force—that he did 
not think the peoples minds were prepared for it (by which I 
underſtand him to mean, prepared for the plan)—he thought at 
firſt that it might be done without tumult or commotion, but 
that he had changed his mind, | 

He ſays, he was with the Society at the time of the 
Scotch Convention, and ſhould have voted for the Delegates, 
but he happened not to come in time—he underſtood that the 
Convention would petition Parliament, and addreſs the Nation--- 
he ſaid that a petition would come with more force, but he did 
not underſtand that the object of the Convention was to aſſume 
the functions of Parliament; he would not have been a party to 
it if he had ſo underftood---he conſidered himſelf as attached to 
the King; and was of opinion, that the King's preſervation and 
the peoples? liberties were inſeparable---there was nothing faid 
of arms to attack the King and Government---he does not 
know that he ever heard arms mentioned in the Society---that 
he made a pike for himſelf, which he thought neceſlary---that 
there was not a very good underſtanding between the two par- 
ties in the town, and that this precaution was taken againſt 
people who might come without legal authority from the Ma- 
giſtrate. 

He ſays, that he had been threatened in different companies 


that the Ariſtocrats, as they called them, faid, if there was an 
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invaſion they would deſtroy their enemies at home firſt, as the 
French did: to which the witneſs replied, that he hoped there 
was not any ſuch idea; that if there was, they ſhould arm them- 
ſelves in their own defence; and therefore they thought it ne- 
ceflary to arm themſelves. He ſaid, that the Houſe of Lords 
never made a part of their converſation; he had no thought of 
any reformation of that ſort- he ſays, that Yorke was a man 
apt to get warm in converſation, he had heard him ſpeak, but 
he had no reaſon to believe that he was not well- affected to the 
King---with regard to Daviſon's letter, he knew nothing of it; 
and he admits that he was one of the Members who gave 
thanks to Mr. Paine, 

This is the firſt witneſs you have who ſpeaks of this Plan of 
Reform, and what the origin of it was; and to be ſure it is a 
leſſon to men of high rank and conſequence in the community, and 
who have ſituations in which they may debate and promulgate 
their opinions upon the political ſtate of the Country, how they 
commit them to the preſs in the way in which this was committed; 
the conſequence of which is, that it is in the power of any man 
to diſperſe them to' any extent; by which means they find their 
way into the hands of perſons too often unequal to the taſk of 
examining and diſcuſſing ſuch topics, and they become by that 
means the ſource of infinite miſchief to the community---and, 
if this is the general hiftory of this Plan of Reform, that, has 
thus found its way into the minds of the lower orders of the 
people, it is, I fay, a leſſon that I think men of rank and pro- 
perty ought never to forget. 

Gentlemen, the next witneſs was Henry Hill, a cutler at 
Sheffield.---He ſays, he was a Member of this Society in the 
year 1792---he ſays, there was a meeting at the Caſtle Hill on the 
ſeventh of April, 17943 about that time there was a converſation 
about providing themſelves with arms; that Daviſon, who was 
ſpoken of, who worked for Gale, applied to him to make pikes, 
the Witneſs made a pattern for him, which was approved of ; 
he had the iron on Daviſon's credit, and Daviſon was to pay 
him for the making---he ſaw Daviſon afterwards at Camage's--- 
he ſent to Yorke, but Yorke had juſt received an account of 
Mr. 
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Mr. Walker's Trial at Mancheſter, in which he was much in- 
tereſted; he was very much overjoyed on that account, and he 
would not talk about theſe pikes---he faid, he ſaw one after 
that, which was finiſhed,” Yorke had it in his hand, but he did 
not converſe about it, he was only playing with the children--- 
he ſays, he made a hundred and thirty pikes for Daviſon; he 
had two-pence apiece for workmanſhip---he ſays, he faw Davi- 
ſon's letter; that Daviſon ſaid, he did not know but they might 
have the ſame occaſion for pikes in London as they had in 
Sheffield, if they were attacked by any unlawful ſet of men, 
that they might defend themſelves. 

Upon his croſs-examination he ſays, he would not have been 
2a Member if he thought they intended to oppoſe the King; he 
never heard any declarations of that fort at Sheffield; the Society 
always appeared friendly to the King; for any thing he ſaw by 
them he never ſaw any thing to make him think the contrary; 
all they wanted was a more equal repreſentation in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament: they followed the Duke of Richmond's 
plan -there were ſome pikes prepared, on account of the oppo- 
ſite party uſing ſuch threats; - that they have come in the dead of 
the night; they called the place where he was Jacobins Hall, 
and they called them Levellers and Jacobins---there were an 
armed ſet of people who paraded the ſtreet, and fired into peoples? 
houſes; when going home at twelve o'clock at night, they have 
ſhot under a perſon's door---he ſays, that they never intended to 
attack the Magiſtrates---he knows nothing at all of the vote 
of thanks to Paine. 

The next Witneſs, Robert Moody, is a joiner, who alſo 
lives at Sheffield, and was a Member of this Society.---He ſays, 
they had Diſtrict Meetings, Diviſion Meetings---he knew 
Henry Yorke, he was ſometimes Chairman ; he ſaw him at the 
Meeting upon the Caſtle Hill; he thinks there were not fewer 
than ten thouſand people afſembled; that the populace drew 
Yorke home; that Camage was there reading ſome reſolutions, 
which he ſaw afterwards in the Sheffield Newspaper; that 
Broomhead acted as Secretary. The Society conſiſted in the 
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whole, if all aſſembled, of fix hundred; and the reſt, accord. 
mg to his account, were the mere populace aſſembled, _——_ 
them probably could not hear any thing that paſſed. 

Gentlemen, you ſee, here is a vote of ten thouſand people 
obtained in this manner; and it is a remarkable circumſtance, 
that the motion for petitioning Parliament was concerted to be 
rejected in the meeting of the junto before they came there. 
This gives us an excellent idea of what a debate in ſuch an Aſ- 
ſembly as that muſt be. 

The Witneſs ſays, that m was W at this 
Meeting that Camage brought him four or five pikes, and 
beſpoke three dozen of handles; that the blades were brought 
afterwards for the whole; that he did not enquire what they 
were for, nor did he know who they were for ; that Camage 
faid a man of the name of Daviſon was to take them from him; 
that he was to be paid ready money for them when they were 
done.---He remembers a report that they were to be uſed againſt 
people by whom they ſuppoſed they might be illegally attacked; 
for report, and only report as he knew of, had ſaid they ſhould 
be diſperſed. They had met frequently in large meetings, and 
many of oppoſite principles ſaid they ſhould be diſperſed; and 
that very likely they might get ſome authority from the Juſtice 
of the Peace, for that a little might procure that; and they 
got theſe arms to defend themſelves if they ſhould be illegally 
attacked.---He fays, that there were Dragoons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield ; that he faw a model of a night-cat ; he 
aſked the uſe of it, Camage faid, it was an inſtrument to throw 
m the ſtreet to prevent horſes travelling, and from the appear- 
ance of it he thought it might have that effect; he ſaid, he 
did not recolle& that the man mentioned any town where they 
had been uſed.---He ſaw a few pikes brought into Camages by 
another man---that Daviſon aſked him to let a letter or two be 
directed to his houſe for him, Daviſon. 

Upon his crofs-examination he ſays---he was not a Member 
at the time the Delegates went to Scotland---he never heard 
that any night- cats in fact were made, but that this thing, which 
ſeemed to be a model, lay in the ſhop open---he ſays, he never 
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heard any thing faid againſt the King; that he himſelf was a 
friend to the King; that he believed the King to be a good 
man, and it would be a crime to do any thing againſt a good 


man that is a very good idea as far as it goes, but in fact it is. 


not that deſcription of loyalty to the Prince which the occaſion 
ſeemed to call for. 

He ſays, there was no talk of pikes till after the threats 
had been made uſe of---he ſays, he made two dozen and nine 
handles, and Widdiſon made a few more, and that is all he 
knows of ; that theſe were made two or three weeks before the 


Volunteer Company were raiſed at Sheffield; and he ſays, that 


their apprehenſion was, that theſe people might take upon them- 
ſelves to diſperſe the Meeting, without any Magiſtrate being 
preſent, or ſending any legal authority for it. 

The next witneſs is John Edwards, a ſilverſmith, a young: 
man who was a Member of the London Correſponding Society. 
He ſays, he knew that the Priſoner was Secretary to that 
Society, and he received from him a direction to a man at Shef- 
held. In the month of April, 1794, he went to Mr. Hardy, 
to deſire that he would encloſe a few lines to a perſon at Shef- 
held who could inform him of ſome perſons who could forge 
blades for pikes ; that then Hardy read part of a letter to him, 
and gave him a direction to a perſon; that the plan was to forge 
blades there for the people at Sheffield—The Witneſs ſays —L 
ſpoke to two or three Members of the Correſponding Society, 
and ] underſtood that ſeveral of them wiſhed to furniſh them- 
ſelves with pikes. 

He ſays, that a Meeting was to have taken place on the 
Friday before the priſoner was taken up, at the Parrot, in Green 
Arbour Court, in the Old Bailey, where every one was to lay 
down his money, and then the blades were to be ſent up from 
Sheffield, and each was to pay a ſhilling. —He fays, he be- 
longed ta the twenty-ninth Diviſion; he was ſometimes preſent 
at the twenty-ſecond. He was aſked if he knew perſons of 


the name of Goſling, Hillier, Baxter, and Spence; he ſaid 


yes, that the two laſt were Delegates to ſome Diviſion: he 
mentioned the circumſtance of pikes to Baxter, Spence, and 
Hillier. 
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Hillier. He underſtood from ſome of the Members that there 


was a place in the Borough where they might learn the uſe of 
the muſket; that he knew two perſons of the name of Higgins 
and Goodwin who were Members of the Conſtitutional Society; 
that Goodwin told him of the place: and that he had heard at 
his Diviſion ſomething of the Aſſociation, by Franklow, called 
the Lambeth A ſſociation—he ſaw Franklow, in a blue coat and 
red collar, with white waiſtcoat and breeches, at the dinner at 
the Globe Tavern, on the twentieth of January, 1794. 

He fays, that the Diviſion, number twenty-two, met at the 
Three Tuns, Snow Hill, one evening, there were about ſixteen 
of them, he was one (this was before the anniverfary dinner) ; 
it had been propoſed to the Members to meet there to form an 
Aſſociation like the Lambeth Aſſociation, but that no perſon 
agreed to it. 

He fays, he underſtood that there was a Secret Committee, 
for the management of ſome affairs of this Society; that this 
had been diſſolved. He ſays, it was ſuſpected that ſome perſon 
had given information who it was that had been choſen of this 
Committee, and that Lynam was the perſon who was ſuſpected; 
and the Committee which was diſſolved had power to elect a 
new one; that Martin, Thelwall, Baxter, Moore, Hodgſon or 
Lovett, were elected the Secret Committee; that they received 
letters, and every thing was left to them what they ſhould do 
with them, it was kept a ſecret from the Society—ſometimes 
they read letters at the Diviſion. 

The witneſs fays, he was ſome time a Delegate; he attended 
the General Committee of Delegates about ſix times; the De- 
legates returned all the new Members; that they had met at 
Compton Street, they were removed afterwards to Beaufort 
Buildings, to Thelwall's. — The Correſponding Society de- 
puted five perſons to attend the Conftitutional Society, who ap- 
pointed fix perſons; afterwards they met; that there was a 
debate about the witneſs's age at the General Committee of 
Delegates, Thelwall and Baxter ſpoke upon that debate; there 
was 2 debate, alſo, about the medals which were to be prefented 
to the Jury who had acquitted Eaton. 
| He 
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He ſays, he was preſent at the Meeting at Chalk Farm; 
that the Meeting was to have been held in Store Street, Tot- 
tenham- court Road, but they went from thence to Chalk Farm; 
the witneſs had a card, or ticket, for his admiſſion, which he 
procured, from the Committee of the Correſponding Society, 
Compton Street, on the Thurſday night preceding the Meeting 
at Chalk Farm; that Mr. Addington, a juſtice of the peace, 
prevented their meeting in Store Street ; he ſuppoſes there were 
two thouſand perſons, or upwards, at Chalk Farm; a perſon 


ſtood at the door to take the tickets; he tore the tickets in half; 


he kept one half, the other half was put in their hats. There 
was a kind of trap-ball ground they met in, which was con- 
nected with the long- room; they found ſome of the Members 
of the Correſponding Society there ; he particularly mentioned 
Moore, Hodgſon, Thelwall, Lovett, and Richter—Lovett was 
called to the chair. He does not recolle& whether Mr. Hardy 
was there or no. He ſays, there were two ladies there he was 
acquainted with, he went up with them into the long-room, and 
they were locked in, therefore he could not ſee ſo well---he 
could give no report of the proceedings at Chalk Farm---he 
does nat recollect ever hearing the proceedings at Chalk Farm 
reported to the Committee, or any of the Societies, becauſe 
moſt of the Members heard it there. 

He fays, he knows Robins's Coffee-houſe, that is where the 
Diviſion, number twenty- nine met; he was formerly a Member of 
that Diviſion.---He ſays, he received about this time of the Meet- 
ing at Chalk Farm a paper from Baxter, about the ſize of the 


paper produced, and he believes it to be the fame as the Fe | 


produced. That paper muſt be read. 
( Vide Fol. 2, page 293.) 


* 


This is undoubtedly a moſt infamous and deteſtable paper; 
what it points at is too plain to be miſtaken; and how it is 
poſſible it ſhould have happened that a man who profeſſes to 
have an object which he thinks laudable, and other people may 
agree that he may think it laudable, ſhould have diſgraced him» 
ws CRIT of ſuch a paper as this, is hard to lay; 
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but whether it fairly connects with the ſubject of the preſent 
Indictment, ſo as fairly to be interwoven into the Conſpiracy 
with which this Priſcner is charged, is another conſideration, 
which you will weigh fully, and give it that weight which it 
deſerves, and not give it more, enormous and ſcandalous as it is, 
and deſerving every puniſhment which the law can inflict.— 
The witneſs ſays, he thinks he received it in October or No- 
vember; if ſo, probably what he received was not dated the 
firſt of April, as this paper is, but was dated the thirtieth of 
January; that date agrees with the ſubject you ſee, and is not 
unlikely to have been the real date of this paper; whether he is 
correct in ſaying he received it in the month of October or 
November will depend upon his recollection. 

He fays, that from Chalk Farm they went to Compton 
Street, where his Diviſion uſed to meet; they ſupped, and 
Raid there till eleven o'clock ; Thelwall was there. -He fays, 
that there was a Meeting upon the ſecond of May, 1794, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, at which he was preſent, hay- 
ing a ticket given him by Mr. Joyce for the anniverſary dinner; 
that the Addreſs from the Globe Tavern was read before dinner 
at that Meeting, and diſtributed afterwards; the paper which 
he ſpoke of, he received at the Three Tuns on Snow Hill, 
which was after the twentieth of January : therefore, I ſuppoſe 
that paper was the Addreſs from the Globe Tavern, according 
to his former evidence.—He ſays, he has been at Thelwall's 
LeQures---that the price of .pikes was to be a ſhilling for each 
blade. | 
- He was aſked as to Goſling and Hillier---he fays, he knows 
them; they came to his father's houſe on the Monday he men- 
tioned, before there having been a meeting appointed in Green 
' Arbour Court, to lay down money for the pikes ; the Meeting 
was poſtponed to the following Friday.---While Goſling and 
Hillier were with him they heard that Hardy was apprehended, 
(that accounts for their not having the pikes); he did under- 
ſtand they meant to have attended the Meeting on the Friday--- 
that fir was recommended for ſhafts to theſe pikes---he had a 
pike made bimſclf; he deſtroyed the blade upon the Wedneſday 
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after he heard Hardy was in cuſtody, being afraid it ſhould be 
found. He was aſked if he had a magic lanthorn; he faid, be 
had one that it had nothing but the deſtruction of the Baſtille 
and the beheading the Governor painted on it.-—He-fays, he 
knows Hillier; that he had a pike, but not of the ſame con- 
ſtruction as his. 

Upon his croſs- examination he ſays, he became a Member of 
the Correſponding Society laſt July was twelve month; that 
he made a pike for himſelf in March, 1794---he ſays, he heard 
Yorke at Robins's Coffee-houſe ſay, that they had pikes at 
Sheffield; and he fays, he underſtood that ſeveral Members had 
furniſhed themſelves with arms---he ſays, it was juſt about the 
time the Heſſian troops had been landed without the conſent of 
Parliament; but he ſays, he had no intention to uſe theſe arms 
againſt the Government of the Country---he meant to get pikes 
for ſome who might want them for the ſame purpoſe as, he ſays, 
he did, to- defend himſelf in caſe there ſhould be any illegal 
diſperſions of the Meetings, not againſt any legal power, but 
only againſt illegal attacks upon them; that a great deal of op- 
poſition had been ſhewn to their Meetings when they propoſed 
to aſſociate. 

He ſays, Hardy was always very quiet in the Diviſion; he 
never uſed any improper expreſſions; that Hardy made no pro- 
poſitions for arms or pikes; that he told Hardy, he had made a 
pike. He ſays that Baxter gave that bill, La Guillotine, to two 
or three perſons ; and he, wiſhing for one, got that which he pro- 
duced ; he ſays, he does not know that Hardy ever ſaw that; he 
does not think he would have approved of it; the firſt bill was 
of another edition. He underſtood Hardy knew who the perſons 
were, to whom he was to ſend for pikes ; he ſays that the pikes 
were made at the time the Heflian troops were landed, He had 
notice that there were ſome ſpirited Reſolutions by the Sheffield 
Society; he learnt it from a book he purchaſed at Eaton's ſhop.-- 


He ſays that his Society met without the uſe of any weapons, for 


two years previous to that time; but he heard that a Diviſion 
in Bunhill Row had been often interrupted by the Police 
Officers, | | | 101770 U 
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regard to the priſoner, is, that it adduces pretty ſtrong proof that 
the letter had been received by Hardy from Daviſon, and that he 
had, in ſome fort, acted upon it; whether he had propoſed it pub - 
lcly at the Diviſion, or no, yet that he had fuch a letter, and 
could tell them where thoſe pikes were to be got; in conſequence 
of that, he made an application to Hardy; and in conſequence of 
that application, there was to have been a meeting at the Parrot, 
in Green Arbour Court, where as many as choſe to have pikes 
were to pay the money; which certainly connects Hardy with 
theſe pikes, ſo far as that tranſaction goes. 

The next witneſs is Samuel Williams :---He ſays, he is a 
gun-engraver ; that he was a member of the London Cor. 
reſponding Society; he knew Franklow; he ſaw him in his 
own houſe ; he was alſo a member of the Correſponding Society; 
that Franklow had applied to him, to make ſome arms for him; 
he ſaw the feaſt advertiſed, and went to Hardy for a ticket; 
Hardy faid, it was not uſual to give tickets to thoſe who were 
not members; he gave him one of the addreſſes, and ſaid, it was 
for a Reform in Parliament. The witneſs ſays, he gave Hardy 
an order for ſome ſhoes, which Hardy made ; and then he told 
Hardy, be was in a line for ſelling guns; Hardy deſired him, the 
next time he came, to bring a gun with him ; he brought him 
one; Hardy fold it; he then gave Hardy an order for a pair of 
boots; Hardy bid him bring two or three guns, which he ſold 
likewiſe; and one gun was in the houſe, which was not ſold, 
when the priſoner was apprehended. 

He ſays, he knows Spence, of Little Turnſtile ; he had ſeen 
Franklow there; he went to Spence's, to inſtru perſons in the 
manual exerciſe, at the requeſt of Mr. Franklow; that they 
exerciſed in a one or two pair of ſtairs room, between eight and 
ten in the evening; and he thinks that the curtains of the room 
were down; they uſed to meet on Thurſday night. He ſays, he 
became a member by Mr, Hardy's recommendation, about a fort- 
night or three weeks after his firſt ſeeing him. He ſays, he 
knew a Society called the Loyal Lambeth Aſſociation; that was 


the Aſſociation to which theſe people belonged ; he ſays, he went 


to 


ith 
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to exerciſe them at Franklow's houſe, No, one, China Walk, 
Lambeth: that Hardy gave him Franklow's card, and told him, 
Franklow was going to raiſe an Aſſociation, and would want 


guns. He ſays, there were articles of this Lambeth Aſſociation. 


printed; they imported that it -was an Aſſociation of the in- 
habitants of Lambeth ; but he ſays, that this Aſſociation was not 
compoſed, in fact, of Lambeth. inhabitants; he knew that only 
Franklow was an inhabitant. of Lambeth. Franklow diſciplined 
ſome at his houſe himſelf. "The witneſs ſays, he ſupplied. eleven 
ſtand of arms. Franklow paid for all the muſkets but, one; there 
were to have been ſixty ſtand of arms. 

The printed Articles were produced, which deſcribe — they 
were to be armed; and it ſtates, that the inhabitants of Lambeth 
were alarmed with apprehenſions of an invaſion and civil com- 
motion; that therefore they meant to aſſociate; that part of 
them met at the Borough; that a condition of the Aſſociation 
was, not to go beyond the pariſh of Lambeth ; that they propoſed 
to divide into ten Diviſions. He ſays their converſation Was about 
a Parliamentary Reform; but, from converſation with Franklow, 
he underſtood, that, if they did not get a Reform in Parliament, 
they would have it by force of arms; that none but members of 
the London Correſponding Society attended this Lambeth A 
ciation. 

You ſee, this man ſpeaks of guns, which he ſupplied to | Hardy 
and to Franklow, for this Lambeth Aſſociation ; with regard to 
what he ſupplied to Hardy, I think you can hardly raiſe much 
implication from that upon Hardy; it is a mutual concern in trade; 
this man begun it by buying ſhoes of Hardy; and he intimated 
to Hardy that he was in the gun line; in conſequence of which, 
Hardy gave him an order, and he gave Hardy another order ; and 
then Hardy gave him another order, and he diſpoſed of muſkets 
for him, which he might do, for all that I ſee from that part of 
the caſe, very innocently ; but it has ſomewhat of a different com- 
plection with reſpe& to Franklow's Aſſociation; for, if any thing 
is to be objected to that Aſſociation, there is ſomething to object 
to Hardy, for having given this man a card to F rankiow, and 
mentiomng his Aſſociation. | ; 

Vor TV, . Now, 
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| Now, that this Aﬀociation was to be objefted to, is evident 
from the cireumſtances of the caſe ; for, you ſee, this is an 
Aſſociation carried on in a private and clandeftine manner; they 
meet in ſmal} parties, exerciſing m a room, at a Jate hour, the 
curtains down, and eircumſtances of concealment, and a con- 
ecalment, very contrary to what might be expected in the ordi- 
nary eaſe of an Aſſociation, where people are proud of their arms, 
and of appearing in their uniform; fo that nothing ſeems to 
account for their proceeding in that clandeſtine manner; there. 
fore the Lambeth Aſſociation ſeems an aſſumed name, and not 
warranted by the real circumſtances of the fact; they were 
members of the London Correſponding Society, and therefore, as 
far as the matter went, were providing themſelves with arms, 
and, as far as the circumſtances went, uſing themſelves to the 
practice of arms; how far the priſoner is under theſe circum- 
ſtances to be implicated ;z in this you will judge. 

The next witneſs is Frederick Polydore Nodder ; he ſays, he 
was a member of the London Correſponding Society; he fays, he 
ſaw Williams at Spence's, when men were exerciſing; that 
ſome of them were members of the Correſponding Society. He 
only goes to confirm Williams, as to his having ſeen Williams 
at Spenee's, exerciſing men. | 

Williams was called again. He ſays, that he remembers a ſtrange 
converſation in Hardy's ſhop, about how long would he be in 
getting a thouſand guns; he ſaid, that it was a thing far beyond his 
capacity, to manage ſuch an order; and therefore there was no 
more converſation about it: I do not think much is to be made 
of that ;-the man was a ſtranger; Hardy did not appear to join 
in the converſation; it ſeems to end in nothing; and J don't 
think you can connect it ſo as to make anything out of it; there- 
fore I don't mean to ſtate it as a circumſtance upon which you 
can raiſe any thing. 

The next witneſs is George Sanderſon, who ſays that he was 
at Shelmerdine's, in the Borough, upon the ſecond of April; he 
ſays, he went there to decide a bet; that he ſaw there, about 
ſeven or eight ſtand. of arms, and ſome men exerciſing, who be- 
longed to an Armed Society ; that they were members of the 
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twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven ; he ſays he might have ſeen about 


twenty-four or twenty-five together at Shelmerdine's; he fays 


they objected to him becauſe he was not a member of the 


London Correſponding Society, but they admitted him upon his 


promiſing to become a member; he underſtood that they were 
to obtain a Reform of Parliament at the point of the bayonet ; 
he does not mention who faid that, nor what the particular ex- 
preflions of the converſation were from which he colleQs that, 
but that he collected it from their general converſation. 

He ſays that they adjourned to the houſe of one Day, in Wor- 
ceſter-ſtreet, where there was a private Committee, who had 
ſettled certain places where they were to aſſemble; he ſays that 
one of the meetings was at Spence's, another at a ſhed in 
Weſtminſter, near Tothill Fields Bridewell ; he attended pretty 
conftantly, fometimes at Spence's, ſometimes in Weſtminſter, 
from the eleventh of April to about the firſt of May; they 
were taught the manual exerciſe by one Orr, who had ſerved 
with the French army, who was alſo a member of the Cor- 
reſponding Society ; he ſays that Shelmerdine was a hatter, that 
he frequently changed his men; and he ſaid one reaſon for 
removing from Shelmerdine's, was, that they thought ſome of 
his men might not be ſtaunch to the cauſe; that was his ex- 
preſſion. ; 

He fays he was one night at a meeting of the Diviſion in 
Shire-lane, a member mentioned a circumſtance which was not 
proceeded upon, and therefore does not ſeem to amount to much; 
that Mr. Pitt was to go over one of the bridges at twelve 
v'clock at night; ſomebody ſaid it was very improper to make 
any comment upon that, and nothing more paſſed upon it; he 
ſays there had been news of a defeat of the Britiſh army, which 
they of this Society treated as good news; he ſays that one of 
them faid he had the pleaſure to inform the Society that one of 
the King's meſſengers had been killed in the country; another 
ſaid if it had been his own fon he ſhould have been glad; he ſays 
there were frequent intimations to take care of ſpies; that there 
was a propoſition that ten ſhould meet at one houſe—that is, 
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nine of thein to meet at the houſe of the tenth; they talked of 
blowing à ſpy's brains out. The witneſs was aiked what he 
was, if he was not a ſpy—he ſays he was; that they were 
talking of a Reform of Parliament at the point of the bayonet; 
that that appeared to be the intention of this armed N from 
their general converſation. 

No the «circumſtance * by this witneſs of the 
manner in which theſe people were ſhifting about under the 
direction of a Secret Committee, to be exerciſed in ſmall num- 
bers at different places, with the obſervation that was made in 
regard to Shelmerdine's frequently changing his men, with the 
apprehenſion that his men might not be ſtaunch to the cauſe, 
certainly warrants very great ſuſpicion that this armed Society 
was forming for no good purpoſes, and that this is, therefore, a 
circumſtance which does make part of the caſe which is now 
under conſideration, for it is, I think, if this evidence be truc, 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe that this was a regular volunteer Society, 
who. were only arming themſelves for thoſe oſtenſible purpoſes 
expreſſed in theſe articles; they ſtate ſtrange language to have 
been uſed by theſe people, you will judge what credit is due to 
that evidence; if they did uſe ſuch language, it ſhews that their 
minds, at leaſt, muſt have been in a ſtate of very great irrita- 
tion, and that they had deſigns not fit for honeſt men to enter- 
tain, and which muſt create real apprehenſions in the minds 
of all thoſe who know that ſuch deſigns were conceived by ſuch 
men. 

Edward Golling, w was alſo a member of the Correſpond- 
ing Society, ſays that upon the fifteenth of April, 1794, he was 
admitted a member; that Mr, Wickham, a Magiſtrate, had 
deſired him to be propoſed ; that he went to Hillier to enquire 
after a man he happened to know that was a member of that 
Society ; he ſays what led him to go to Hillier was, that having 
ſeen ſeditious pamphlets there, he thought he might be able to 
learn from him where this man was; he ſays that he concluded 
from the circumſtance of theſe pamphlets being ſold there, that he 
was a member of the Correſponding Society—that led him to 


Enquire of Hillier after this man; he ſays he was propoſed 
without 
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without any communication with the Magiſtrate; but he at- 
tended afterwards in order to . whether _ _—_ had 


any intention to arm. 
He ſays that the Diviſion he n to was 3 doi 


meeting in Northampton-ſtreet, Clerkenwell, he did not re- 


collect the ſign, but the man that kept the houſe was nained 
Holt; he ſays that there was ſome converſation about the meet- 
ing at Chalk Farm, which had been on the day before; that 
it was ſaid to be neceſſary to arm for the purpoſe: of defending 
the Convention, as they had done in France. f 

If this was a fact well eſtabliſhed, it would be a very ſtrong 
fact indeed in the caſe, becauſe when you once ſuppoſe the idea 
to be that the Convention was to meet without arms, to. act 
peaceably and in order, and that the others were to defend 
them with arms, that would give that Convention a. complexion 
to be ſure of a very dangerous nature indeed, and would go a 
great way to warrant every thing that has been ſaid of it. But 
you will remember that this very ſtrong fact is ſtated by a man 
of Golling's deſcription, to whom ſome [exceptions in point 
of credit lay, the weight of which you. will my in your 
minds, 

He ſays that the Convention was to be called in about ſux 
weeks; thit they talked of repelling force by force, if Mr. 
Dundas ſhould bring his Scotch Laws into England; that the 
expreſſion uſed was, The infamous and ever to be deteſted 
Court of Juſticiary in Scotland; he ſays that there were one 
or two hundred thouſand copies of the n and reſolutions 
of that day ordered to be printed. 

On the Monday after this, he ſays he was at another Diviſion 
meeting at one Morris's, a ſack-makers, in Brick-lane ; that 
Diviſion, he believes, was called number fixteen and twenty-five; 
Doctor Hodgſon was recommended by the Committee to be 
relieved; he ſays that he and Hillier went to ſee chis Doctor 
Hodgſon, who I take it was at that time in Newgate, they 
found Lloyd, Rouſſel, and a Captain Williams, an American, 
with Hodgſon; there was a converſation with Doctor Hodgſon, 
he aſzed the witneſs if he had ſeen a copy of the new conſti- 
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tution, by which this Correſponding Society was to be di. 
vided into ſmall diviſions to learn the uſe of arms at one ano- 
ther's houſes; that it was almoſt ready—that they were to be 
called tythings—that their object was to keep ſpies from getting 
into the Society; their numbers were enereaſing, and they 
would ſoon be irreſiſtable. The witneſs obſerved that there 
were no men of property among them, to which Rouſſel made 
this reply, that as ſoon as they were organized, money ſhould 
not be wanting. That will alſo be a very ſtrong circumſtance in 
the caſe, if you ſhould be of opinion that this witneſs is deſerving 
of credit. He ſays that Lloyd gave a toaſt—“ The world a 
« Republic or a Defart:” Doctor Hodgſon ſaid he hoped ſoon 
to ſee a Revolutionary Tribunal eftabliſhed in this Country, 
for he hated all others; Rouſſel ſaid he was going from thence 
to Thelwall's, and he ſhould ſet off next day. Hillier aſked if he 
was going to France, he ſaid yes. 

The witneſs ſays he was that evening at the Diviſion he 
belonged to, the eleventh Diviſion, that one Wright, a Dele- 
gate, was there; that when he was coming away, Wright 
aſked him if he had got any arms, he faid no; Wright told 
him it would be neceſſary that all ſhould have arms, as poſſibly 
we might very ſoon be compelled to uſe them; he ſays Gordon 
was their Secretary, that Gordon ſaid he was going to America, 
that he was very ſorry to leave the Society juſt as they were 
going to act as well as to think, and to regenerate their Coun- 
try; that he ſhould take ſome copies of their ſpirited reſolutions to 
be delivered to the popular Societies in America, Hillier men- 
tioned his not having got a muſket, but he faid he had got a 
pike, 

He fays on the twenty-fifth of April he was at Hillier's 
houſe, number eighty or eighty-one, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet ; that 
there was a perſon there whoſe name he was told was Wickſly, 
and there was a drunken man there, and a man of the name of 
Bennet; Wickſly ſaid he had received a letter from Sheffield, 
ſtating that there had been a numerous meeting there, and that 
they had determined to petition no more for a Parliamentary 
m ene ae ang 4 particular 
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conſtruction at Sheffield; that the letter contained a drawing 
of the knives, that they were to be fixed to poles, and they 
talked of their uſe being to cut the reins of the horſes ; that the 
principal dependance of the Society conſiſted in ſecuring the 
Royal Family and both Houſes of Parliament. Hillier faid if 
they could reſiſt the firſt ſhock from the army, there would 
be no danger afterwards; the King being ſecured, the army 
would have no head to look up to, and would be glad to ac- 
cept the additional pay that would be offered them; that men 
would not fight for ſix-pence a day if they could have a larger 
ſum ; he ſays that nobody objected to all this. He ſays when 
he was going away Bennet went out with him into the ſtreet; 
that his converſation was ſo violent, and he ſpoke fo loud, that 
he, the witneſs, checked him, for that perſons walking by would 
take notice of what he ſaid. 

He ſays he knows Baxter, that on the ninth of May he had 
a material converſation with Baxter at Hillier's houſe; he ſays 
Baxter ftated that he had been with Mr. Joyce, who was Secretary 
to Earl Stanhope; that Baxter, Bennet and Hillier were at 
Hillier's, and ſome other perſons at a part of this converſation; 
Baxter ſaid there was no danger to be apprehended for Stone, 
that is the perſon apprehended for High Treaſon, for he had too 
much firmneſs to let them get any thing out of him. 

He faid that the Committee of Correſpondence and Co-opera- 
tion were preparing an addreſs to the army, with ſome ſtrong 
reſolutions, and he ſaid that prudent and determined men were 
wanted to propagate the opinions contained in thoſe reſolutions; 
he faid that one Moore had been particularly active and ſuc- 
ceſsful in getting over the army; that they had moſt to fear 
from the young recruits, they had ſucceeded beſt with the old 
ſoldiers; that if one third of the army was got over, the others 
would not do much. Then the fact was mentioned of Baxter's 
having an interview with ſome Officers; that Baxter faid one of 
the Officers ſaid to him, why do not you blow them all up 
together. 

He fays, that Baxter aſked him if he knew who would buy a 
pike, the witneſs ſaid, he ſhould have no objection to purchaſe 
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one, but it would be of no ſervice unleſs he knew how to uſe it ; he 
fays, Baxter ſaid, if he would go the Thurſday or Friday follow. 
ing, to the Parrot, in Green Arbour Court, in the Old Bailey, and 
aſk for one Edwards, he would be called out to him, that he was 
to tell Edwards that Baxter had ſent him, then he was to have 
a pike, and that he would be introduced to others with whom he 
might learn the uſe of them, that Edwards was a very clever fel- 
low, and could teach him, that pikes were much cheaper than 
muſkets, that muſkets could not be ſupplied on account of 
their expence—and that people might do miſchief if they did not 
know how to uſe them. 

The witneſs ſays, he obſerved they might have a W 
Reform without coming to blows, upon which Baxter ſaid; © [s 
there a man in the Society, that believes a Parliamentary Reform 
is all we want, no, not one” he ſaid that many men of property 
bad hitherto kept bacx on account of the ſanguinary conduct of 
the French, but that they were now willing to come forward, as 
they were convinced a Revolution might be effected in a few 
hours— that he, Baxter, did not wiſh the King or any of his 
family to loſe their own lives, he thought they might go to Hano- 
ver, but that it muſt be expected that ſome blood mult be ſhed, for 
ſome particular perſons had offered ſuch inſults to the en that 
human nature could not overlook. 

He ſays the converſation afterward turned upon Thelwall's 
20 been indicted, in which there was nothing very material 
He ſaid he attended moſt to Baxter's converſation, becauſe he was 
informed he was one of the Committee of Correſpondence and 
Cor operation. Baxter faid many thouſand pikes were making at 
Sheffield, that the heads were only to come from thence, and that 
they were to be ſtocked in town; he recommended that no- 
thing of that ſhould be mentioned at any of the Diviſions, till the 
new Conſtitution ſhould be adopted, for there were Spies in the 
Society; that it would be adviſcable to let the French priſoners 
out, if the emigrants reſiſted, that the emigrants ſhould ſhare the 
fate of the Swiſs at Paris. He mentioned the names of Mr. 
Fitt, Mr, e Mr. Reeves, and other perſons who had 
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offered ſuch inſults 2 that was a — 
overlook. + bert 
He ſays, in going home with Baxter, he underſtood Sea con- 
verſation he had with him, that the addreſs to the army, was to 
ſet the troops and the emigrants, to be embodied, at variance, and 
they were to ſay co the army, that they had ſworn to fight for the 
King and Country, and if they were at variance, they might 
chuſe which ſide they pleaſ:d, that it would be proper to enlarge 
upon the ſeverity of their uſage, and the ſmallneſs of their pay, 
but they muſt f-{t ſound their principles, and if they found the 
ſoldiers were Ariſtocrats, then they muſt not go on. He ſays that 


from time to time to Mr. Wickham, that he gave him 3 
of what paiſed. 

On his croſs-examination, * is aſked what Gtuation he was ing 
he faid he kept a broker's ſhop---he is aſked if he did not deal in 
King's ſtores, he ſaid he did ſay to a man to whom he was un- 
willing to give his name, that he dealt in naval ſtores, thinking 
that would put the man off from any further enquiry---he ſays 
that he is employed by a Magiſtrate, in Worſhip-ſtreet, which 
occaſioned him to ſay that he denies that he lived by ſmuggling, 
and cheating the King in his ſtores. 

He was aſked if he ever went by the name of Douglas; he ſays 
he did for fix years, while he carried on the buſineſs of a hair 
dreſſer, which is ten ycars ſince, in Petty France, at number 
three. He ſays his father had a ſhop of buſineſs in the city, that 
he wiſhed to go out for improvement, and did not like to appear 
as a journeyman, when his father kept four or five men in his own 
houſe; that his taking the name of Douglas, was a mere acciden- 
tal circumſtance, 

He was aſked if he knows a Mr. Lincoln, who collects rents 
for Mr. Macnamara; he ſays he does, and that he borrowed 
from Mr. Lincoln, four or five years ago, ten pound, or ten 
guineas, and gave him a note for it, in the name of Douglas, 
while he bore that name, which has been ſince paid. He fays 
Mr. Macnamara came to him to the coffee-houſe, where he and 
the other witneſſes were; that he behaved fo ill to him, that he 
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was much flurried and did not know what he ſaid; that Mr. Mac- 
namara came to the coffee-houſe to him, and ſaid that the note 
would appear againſt him if it was not paid. 
He was aſked whether he had not by inflammatory expreſſions, 
excited theſe people to fay the things which he had ſtated he ſays 
 thathe may have appeared to have approved of what was doing, 
but he never did approve of it particularly—that he never faid, 
« why don't the Society learn the uſe of arms.” 
He is then aſked as to a Mrs. Coleman, who had lived with 
him, and died in his houſe; he ſays he made her will, and that no 
part of her property was left to her relations—he is aſked if a 
brother of a former huſband had not made ſome charge againſt 
hun—he ſays he never heard any complaint, or-any charge againſt 
his conduct reſpecting the will, but that a brother had come up to 
make a claim. He is aſked if he knows one Cox, a cheeſemon- 
ger—he ſays he has dealt with him, and he did not uſe him very 
well, but nothing turns upon that, for he is nat called. 

Then there was a print produced, which was found upon 
Rouflel, it is an engraving of the manual exerciſe of ſoldiers, 
with caps upon their heads, intended to be painted red—you 
_ underſtand that it is the cap of liberty now worn in France, and 
is a ſort of ſignal, by which men who entertain theſe opinions may 
be known. 

Gentlemen, I ſtated to you before, that this witneſs has given 
very important evidence, tending to ſhew the determined purpoſe 
of this Convention to uſe force againſt the King, his family, and 
the Government—lf this man's evidence can be depended upon, 
he certainly ſtates Baxter to uſe very ſtrong language, fo indiſ- 
creet, that one could hardly have thought that a man would 
have ventured to uſe—and on the other hand, the obſervation 
made upon this, is certainly founded, that this -man is not. con- 
tradicted with regard to the teſtimony that he gives, and that all 
they rely upon to ſhake his credit, is what turns out upon his 
croſs-examination---the account he gives of himſelf, of his hav- 
ing told a man that he dealt in naval ftores, for a vile purpoſe--- 
having borne the name of Douglas---having acted about in that 
fort of way, and going there for the purpoſe of giving informa- 
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tion to Government. Gentlemen, it is your provines to judge 
what degree of credit you think 5 25 ens. apl> 
dence. 

The nent witndla, is John Greree-he is cnatuerimas whoſe 
credit is more directly impeached than Goſling's has been, who 
alſo ſpeaks materially, if his evidence is true. He ſays he was at 
the Globe Tavern, on the twentieth of January, 1794; he be- 
came a member early in the month of February, he was deſired 
to become a member, in order to make a diſcovery, he ſays there 
was a very large aſſembly, he believes Mr. Martin was called to 
the chair, who read an addreſs, and Mr. Richter read it over 
again; he does not recollect any particular toaſt which was drank, 
but a great many were read; and by a paper that was printed, he 
ſhould be able to refreſh his memory---he ſays in general, the 
converſation was Univerſal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments 
that their object was to enlighten mens minds, to embrace oppor- 
tunities of inſtruction, to learn the natural freedom of all man- 
kind, that he heard nothing about arms. 

He fays, he was preſent at Thelwall's lecture; dint i218 © 
general abuſe of the Adminiftration, and the branches of the 
Legiſlature; he ſpoke of the King in terms of contempt; he 
uſed the word Solomon, ironically; he ſaid, that the Houſe of 
Lords was an Ariſtocratic branch, which ſwallowed up almoſt all 
other functions of the Government; that he recommended a 

Convention, in order to procure Annual Parliaments and Uni- 
verſal Suffrage z and that he recommended a new modelling of 
the Houſe of Commons. 

He ſays, he was at Chalk Farm; Hardy was there; that 
Lovett was in the chair; that there were printed papers diperſed; 
there was a letter from the Correſponding Society to the Friends 
of the People, earneſtly ſoliciting the concurrence and aſſiſtance 
of that Society, in aſſembling a Convention of the Friends of 
Freedom, for the purpoſe of obtaining, in a legal and conſtitutional 
method, a full and effectual Repreſentation ; he ſays, the anſwer 

was read from the Friends of the People to the Correſponding 
dociety, dated April the eleventh, en their letter; a 
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Ade ofc:refolntions dee put, and two hundred thouſand 
copies ordered to be publiſhed. | 

Groves ſays, he went to a houſe, in Store-ſtreet, Tottenba 

Court Road, where the meeting was to be held; he went part of 
the way with Thelwall ; he ſays, there was a written paper upon 
the door of the houſe, in Store- ſtreet; that the meeting was to 
be held at Chalk Farm; he favs, Lovett was in the chair; the 
principal perſons who ſpoke and acted at that meeting, were 
Lovett, Richter, Thelwall, and "Hodgſon; that Thelwall made 
two or three ſpeeches ; he ſays, there was a clamour went round 
that there were Spies and Informers there; Mr. Thelwall faid, he 
was ſor admitting all Spies and Informers there, becauſe the 
number of the members of the London Correſponding Society 
could be no agreeable news to the Miniſter; he ſays, Richter 
read the reſolutions; that Richter ſtopped reading to make ſome 
obſervation of his own; upon which Hardy ſaid, “ read, Sir, 
without comment ;”” this was when Richter was s. reading the 
addreſs. . 
The witneſs ſays, he returned to the Diviſion dem, in 
Compton-ſtreet; that Thelwall was in the chair; that Thelwall 
taking a pot of porter in his hand, he blew off the head of the 
porter, and ſaid, this is the way I would have all Kings ſerved, 
or this is the way I would ſerve all Kings. Being aſked, if any par- 
ticular toaſt was given, he ſays, that I helwall gave The lantern, 
or Jamp-iron, at the end of Parhament-ſtreet ; he called for ſome 
one to cover it; to give another toaſt, I ſuppoſe ; and ſome body 
cried out,—T he Treaſury Bench; he thinks there was no viſitor 
there; at this time; he ſays, that Green was a member, and that 
he had a private converſation with him in the Coffee Room; 
that he talked of Annual Parliaments and Univerſal Suffrage; 
but he ſaid, theſe were only to be conſidered as adders to obtain 
their ends. 

He ſays, there was a kind of ſhed at Chalk Farm, in which 
they were eating bread and cheeſe, and drinking porter; that 
ſeveral people there pulled out a cutting inſtrument, corteſponding 
with each other; a fort of French knife, which, when the claſp 
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was opened, it prevented its joint working, ſo that it was fixed 
ſtraight forward ; that Pearce had one; ſomebody ſaid, they were 
bread and cheeſe knives ; upon that obſervation there Was a 
ſmile; he ſays, he looked upon them as harmleſs inſtruments, 
certainly; he aſked, where they were to be had; they ſaid he 
might have ſome of Green; ; he aſked, where Green was to be 
found ; they ſaid, he was a Perfumer and Hair Dreſſer, in Orange- 
ſtreet, Leiceſter Fields. 

He ſays, he went to Green's for one of theſe knives; Green 
ſaid, he had ſold between two and three hundred; that Green told 
him to ſpeak very low; the parlour door was open, which was 
adjoining the ſhop, and he ſmiled, and laid, for my wife is a 
damned Ariſtocrat ; that he attended the meetings regularly; that 
Pearce, when they were at Chalk Farm, faid, if you ſtrike with 
them, ſpeaking of theſe knives, they will not fly back, or words 


to that purpoſe ; he ſays a man, from Sheffield, found fault with 


the conſtruction of theſe knives; he ſaid they might be made 
better; that they were not equal to thoſe at Sheffield. 

He ſays, he was at a meeting, when a ſubſcription was propoſed 
for Dr. Hodgſon, which application was rejected, on the ground 
of the violence of his conduct; and there was another reaſon, if 
the witneſs's memory was right, that he was not conſidered as a 


member; he ſaid he was preſent at the Crown and Anchor 


Tavern, upon the ſecond of May; that there was a Diviſion 


Meeting, in February, when an addreſs, from Stockport, was 


read; that was Diviſion, number two and number three, in 
Compton-ſtreet ; this being ſo late as the fifth of January, 1794, 
it will be proper to read that paper. 


| (Vide Vol. 2, page 394-) 


Gentlemen, the whole of the paper, in point of general in- 
flammation, is very bad; but it is the laſt paſſage which is m 
terially connected with the preſent caſe, and the date i is material, 
the fifth of January, 1794. 

Join Groves went on to ſay, that the priſoner came to his 
houſe, ! in Crown Court, Covent Garden, and brought him a 
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ticket for the dinner, on the fecond of May, at the Crown and 
Anchor; he faid he paid nothing for it; it was the Annual 
Dinner of the Conſtitutional Society, and there was a certain 
number of the Correſponding Society invited, about twenty in 
all ; he faid there was fome news came, while they were there, 
of ſome public event; he underſtood it was very bad news; that 
it ſeemed to give univerſal ſatisfaction; that there was a ſong, 
called « The Free Conſtitution,” delivered out before dinner, and 
there was a paper on each plate, but he does not recollect 
what it was; he believes Mr. Wharton was in the chair; that 
Mr. Horne Tooke was there, and the priſoner, Hardy, was there ; 
that when the company came into the room, the French popular 
tunes were ſtruck up, and encored, and they played almoſt the 
whole of the dinner, the Marſellois March, Ca Ira, and the Car- 
magnol, and that it was a continual ſcene of clapping. 

He fays, that after dinner Mr. Horne Tooke addrefled himſelf 
to the company ; he prefaced his addreſs by an obſervation, that 
he ſuppoſed one out of fifty, in the room, might be conſidered as 
a Government Spy, and to them in particular he wiſhed to addreſs 
himſelf; and the witneſs ſays, in conſequence of his addreſſing 
himſelf to Government Spies, he did attend to what He ſaid ; he 
begged the company to take notice, that he was not inebriated, 
for, having ſomething to ſay to the company, he took care to re- 
frain from his glaſs; and for fear of being miſtaken, and being 
taken to be in a ſtate of intoxication, he begged every body 
prefent to take particular notice of what he ſaid ; he called the 
Parliament a ſcoundrel ſink of corruption; and the oppoſition he 
called a ſcoundrel fink of oppoſition; that a junction between 
theſe two ſcoundrel parties was formed, for the purpoſe of de- 
ſtroying the Rights and Liberties of the Country, He ſpoke 
about the Houſe of Lords, the hereditary Nobility ; he aſked, if 
that Skip-Jack, naming a particular Lord, could be conſidered as 
one of the hereditary Nobility ; he ſaid the ſame of the Houſe of 
Lords as of the Houſe of Commons; he faid, the junto between 
the two parties was in order to amuſe or abuſe that poor man, 
the King; he ſaid, that the junction of parties in the Houſe of 
Cortunons, was in order to abuſe and deceive the _ of this 
Country, 
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Country. He ſays, Mr. Tooke's ſpeech was received with great 
applauſe; that there was a ſong ſung, to the tune of & God fave 
the King,” but not thoſe words; he fays, that Mr. Horne 
Tooke ſung an additional verſe of the fong ; he had forgot what 
that was. 

Upon his croſs-examination, he ſays, he follows the buſineſs 
of a Conveyancer, and has done ſo two and twenty years; he is 
not an Attorney; he was aſked, whether he was a Solicitor ; he 
ſaid he did not underſtand what was meant by the queſtion ; at 
laſt he admitted, that he was a Solicitor, in this place; a Solicitor 
for proſecutions and priſoners; he ſaid, when Thelwall and he 
converſed, that Thelwall rather fixed himſelf upon him, than he 
upon Thelwall ; he faid there were a number of very reſpectable 
Gentlemen, at the Crown and Anchor; that Mr. Tooke ſpoke 
highly of the hereditary Nobility of the Country ; he faid, they 
had loſt their weight in the State, by the introduction of the new 
Nobility, who had been introduced into the Houſe of Lords, by 
means of their conduct in the Houſe of Commons; he ſaid he 
ſpoke highly of the office of the King, in the Conftitution ; he 
faid, that the new made Peers, or thoſe lately introduced into the 
Houſe of Lords, either had combined, or were combining, for the 
purpoſe of amuſing that poor man, the King ; that the King had 
loſt his true weight in the Conſtitution, by means of this 
corruption; he ſays the object of all his converſation was, that 
improper people were brought into the Houſe of Commons, and 
that thereby the evil complained of aroſe. 

They then read a ſong, which was found at Hardy's houſe, 
in a letter addreſſed to Hardy, without date; that ſong muſt 
be read. 


(Vide Vol. 3, page 9.) 


Gentlemen, I would obſerve to you, upon this ſong, what per- 
haps may. occur upon ſome other parts of the evidence. It 
was fairly obſerved, on the part of the priſoner, that there is a 
great deal of difference between this fort of looſe paper, found at 
his houſe, in the ſituation he was in, as · Secretary to this popular 
Society, to whom, therefore, all ſort of things would of courſe 
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be addreſſed, which, perhaps it would be prudent to deſtroy; 
but every man is not, in that reſpect, quite prudent z, that there is 
a vaſt difference between this fort of thing, and a paper which 
had been communicated, and acted upon, and made thereby the 
act of the party himſelf, by his own conduct upon it; the 
evidence could not be rejected, becauſe the keeping ſuch papers 
is ſome. reproach to a prudent man, and affords ſome evidence of 
the 3 improper counections he forms, in conſequence of which all 


theſe, ſort of licentious things come to him 
. The next witneſs is John Thompſon, who proved the finding 
a ; pike. at Hillier's. 


William Camage is s then examined again; ; be a8 that he 
2 Margarot in the Tolbooth, at Edinburgh; ; that he had a 
ſpring knife upon his table; that it was hard to ſhut, and by his 
deſcription, ; ſomething like theſe Sheffield knives; ; be ſays he 
never ſaw one at Sheffield ; that this knife lay publickly | for him 
to get his dinner with; there were fix or {even people preſent ; 
and it was ſhewed to him as a curious knife,'_ . .:.,.; 

George Lynam ſays, he became a member of the Correſponding 
Saciety, i in October, 1792, of the Diviſion, number twelve, at the 
ſign of the Manſion Houſe, oppoſite to the Manſion Houſe; he 
ſays he received the rules of the Society, and the addreſs of the 
Society, in March, 1792; having received theſe papers he 
intimated to the maſter of the houſe, that he thought it would 
be dangerous for him to permit the Diyiſion to come to his houſe; 
that he, therefore, declined to let them come to his houſe ;. be ſays 
the Diviſion adjourned to the Crown, in Newgate-ſtreet, and he 
was accepted as a.member of this Society, upon the twenty-ninth 
of October; he ſays he was at the Unicorn, Covent Garden, at 
the Diviſion, number two; that I take to be Hardy's Diviſion; 
that there was a large meeting; the room was full; there might 
be ſeventy or eighty people there; Hardy appeared as Secretary; 
he ſays, Paine's Addreſs to the French Nation, was voted to be 
publiſhed, and delivered out to all the Diviſions: z that a paper, 
called the Rights and Duties of Man, was to be continued weekly; 
that the Delegates had received addreſſes, approving, of the 
Society's Adgrels to the National Convention; that the Delegate 
4 | 3 
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Committee of Delegates. 

It will be proper here juſt to obſerve how that ands..By 
the conſtitution of this Society it is divided into a great number 
of ſub-diviſions, as many as they have opportunity to make, 
conſiſting of not leſs than thirty Members in a ſub-diviſion 
each of theſe Diviſions chooſe a Delegate to repreſent them in 
a General Committee of theſe Delegates z which General Com- 
mittee of Delegates act for the Society at large; and all ſuch 
matters as are thought proper to be communicated to the Di- 
viſions, are brought back to each Diviſion by the Delegate of 
that Diviſion, and communicated there.---That is the way in 
which this machine is framed and carried on. _ 

The witneſs ſays, upon the thirty-firſt of October gy at 
the Diviſion, number twelve, at the Crown in Newgate Street, 
when the Addreſs to the French Convention was read, it having 
been brought forward before at a Committee of Delegates. On 
the ſecond of November, at the Rainbow, in Fleet Street, there 
was a meeting of Diviſion, number eleven, There was a rer 
port that the Society at Stockport had written to Sheffield, that 
they approved of the different Meetings. There was a letter, 
which was a pretty long one, in which it was ſaid, that it 


would be a good thing to ſend, as he underſtood it, the London 


Delegates down to teach the farmers politics: this letter was by 
the editors of the Shefficld paper, entitled The Patriot, and 
this was written to the Delegates: this is afterwards produced, 
and it correſponds with the witneſs's note; it is much fuller 
than his note, but as far as his note does go, it correſpands pretty 
much to the paper; only, inſtead of ſending Delegates from 
London to teach the farmers politics, the propoſition was, that 
the Societies ſhould ſend Detegates from their reſpective Socie- 
ties into the Country in order to enlighten the minds of the 
people.---He fays, there were ſix honorary Members of the 
London Correſponding Society admitted to- the * at the 
Crown and 2 

A certificate neee don 


produced; it was a paper found in his poſſeſſion. 2 
Vol. IV, B b Lynam 
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Lynam then went on with his evidence.---He ſays, he was 
at a Meeting upon the twelfth of November, at the Unicorn, 
of Diviſion, number two; there were very loud plaudits at the 
reading a letter from Barlow to'the Convention of France---(he 
ſays, it was either Barrere or Barlow; he ſeems to give but a 
blundering account of that, it certainly was quite another ſort of 
thing).---He fays, the number of the Society in London was 
ſtated to be fix thouſand ; it was obſerved, that the Diviſions in 
Spitalfields were encreaſing, and ſoon would be equal to all the 
other Diviſions of the Society.——There was a letter from Major 
Johnſon, from Edinburgh, diſapproving of the Addreſs to the 
Convention fo ſoon---he fays, that the Addreſs which they had 
ordered to be ſent to the National Convention in France, had 
been ordered to be publiſhed in France, and ſent to the eighty- 
three departments in France.---The Society at Sheffield had 
ſent up their Addreſs to the Committee of Delegates, who had 
forwarded it to the National Convention of France. The next 
meeting was on the twenty-firſt of November, of the Diviſion, 
number twolve, at the Crown, in Newgate Street; there was a 
talk of a Congreſs to be held in Scotland. —A charge, which 
had been delivered by Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt to the Grand Jury, 
was read.---]t was reported that the Society at Norwich wanted 
to know if they meant to come into the Duke of Richmond's 
plan, or to rip up Monarchy; they ſuſpected this was to draw 
them into ſome unguarded expreſſions, and declined anſwering. 

Gentlemen, you recolle&, that letter was read, and that 
when they did anſwer it, the anſwer was more guarded than 
ſome of the letters of the Society; it was ſuch an anſwer as 
might naturally lead one to think that there was ſome ſuſpicion ; 
It is a curious circumſtance, that in the notes of this man, who 
attended the Diviſions regularly, and took notes as being a De- 
legate, it ſhould be noted that they ſuſpected that letter 
from Norwich did not come from a friend, and that it was 
meant to draw them into ſome ſcrape. 

He then ſpeaks of the branching off of a new Diviſion, number 
twenty-three, from number twelve; and this new Diviſion met 


at the Ship, in Moorfields, on the twenty-ſeventh of Novem- 
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1 
ber he ſays, he was choſen a Delegate of this new Diviſion, 
he was recommended by his Diviſion; and it was propoſed 
at that time that the public ſhould be informed that they were 
not Levellers, and that they wiſhed to avoid all riots and all re- 


ſiſtance; that this aroſe from the Magiſtrates having in- 


terfered with their Meeting that the converſation was, that 
the firſt” characters at Edinburgh belonged to the cauſe, had 
formed themſelves into a Society, and called themſelves a * 
vention of Delegates. 

Upon the twenty-ninth of ne he fays, he attended a 
meeting of Delegates at the Sun, in Windmill Street; there 
were twenty-two Delegates preſent. His notes are, that Divi- 
hon eleven had received twenty viſitors from Iſlington; that a 
Society was intended to be formed there. The Sub- committee 
brought ferward their anſwer to the Crown and Anchor Society, 
which was referred back, and another anſwer was offered, drawn 
by a gentleman of the name of Vaughan, ' Counſellor Vaughan, 
who was a viſitor then from the Conſtitutional Society, and this 
was approved with ſome alterations; the words & dying in the 
« cauſe” were ſtruck out; it was directed to be put in the 
Sunday's paper; and that five hundred Bills ſhould be paſted 
up, that they were not Levellers—and if their funds were low, 
Mr. Vaughan ſaid, the Conſtitutional Society would print for 
them.— They underſtood that enemies were getting into the 
Society; that five Diviſions had been ſcouted, as he called it, 
(that is, driven from the places where they met)=--that Margarot 
propoſed to write to Mr. Pitt and the Attorney General, that if 
their Meetings were illegal he would be ready to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, but this was over. ruled; and it was reſolved to ſupport all 
proſecuted Members :---he ſaid, he wrote this minute at the time. 

He was then ſhewn' a note, which he ſays, he received from 
Hardy; it is in theſe words---(addrefſed, Mr. Lynam, No. 31, 
Walbrooke ; dated December the 4th, 1792)—< Citizen Ly- 
© nam, you are requeſted to meet the Special Committee this 

© evening, at ſeven o'clock, at the Nag's Head, 9 

« Leiceſter Fields. : — your fellow Citizen, A 125 

ol HARDY.” 
Bb 2 « Pleaſe 
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« Pleaſe to inform, any of the Dan 2 r 


« know, but no one elſe.” . 


This is a circumſtance, in * 8 — of 
Lynam's general evidence.---He fays, he went, but he has no 
memorandum. of any thing that paſſed,---On; the eleyenth of 
December he was at the Diviſion, number twenty-three ; it 
was reported there, that the London Correſponding Societies 
rules had been introduced among the foldiers.---It was reported, 
that the Iriſh had been ſcouted as we had been, and that they 
had applied to the Council, who, had declared their Meetings to 
be legal; that he underſtood by that, the Privy Council. ---He 
ſays, their funds were low, and the Diviſions were recommended 

to ſubſcribe to the publication of the Addreſs; three of this 
— offered to ſtick the Addreſs up about the town.---It 
was reported, that Baxter, who was a Delegate of the Diviſion, 
number ſixteen, was at the Meeting at Shoreditch: Church, and 
that he pppoſed that Meeting, and that he was laid hold of; 
and in conſequence of that, ſeeing that he could not reſiſt, he 
threw ſome of the Societics' Addreſſes among the people aſſem- 
bled, there; and he complained he was very. ill-ufed, his coat 
torn, and he was {truck ſeveral times eee he ſaid, 
it was a Meeting to ſupport the Conſtitution.” 

Upon the thirteenth of December the Delegates met in 
Round Court, in the Strang; eighteen perſons were preſent; 
Hardy —— Oe — Magiſtrates were aſter 
Littlejohn.—One Field was choſen aſſiſtant ſecretary. There 
was a motion from the Diviſion, number four, that a letter 
ſhould be wrote to the Common Council. He ſays, that Ridg- 
way was to publiſh Margarot's letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas: 
the project was, that this letter was to be written and carried 
to the poſt office by Margarot and two others.---The letter was 
dated the fourth of December, 1792; and that they might be 
ſure it was ſent, they toak a receipt from the poſt office. The 
letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas was read, recommending a Re- 
form, 3 all „ e 
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Tynam ſays, his note goes on to ſtate---That Diviſion, mums 
ber one, recommends that it be repreſented to the public, that 
confuſion may be expected, but that if riots enſue, our Societies 
will aid the Magiſtrates, and that copies ſhalt be ſent to the 
Magiſtrates; but take care that we fay, that no diſpoſition ap- 
pears of committing any riot, and that we will perſevere in 2 
Parliamentary Reform; but” if proſecuted perſons were not 
found to de raſh in words or violence, that it is proper for the 
Society to protect them he fays, I do not know whether any 
thing was done upon that; there were many things agitated in 
the Committee. The Delegates of the Diviſion, number two; 
Hardy's Divifion, propoſed to bring forward new-ſhaped cards 
of admiffion.---A letter from Norwich, ſigned Cozens, was read; 
mentioning Meeectings being held there, as well as ir other 
places, to fupport the Government; and aſked whether the Londori 
Society had ſigned to ſupport Government:---Margarot propoſed; 
that ſhould not be communicated to the Diviſions : what the 
reaſon for that was, is not clear. There was a letter, dated the 
fifteenth, from Paiſley, expreſſing their willingneſs to correſpond 
with us. Twelve Societies formed in Auguft for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. There was a letter from Edinburgh, of the 
deventh of December, to call a Convention of all Scotland, to 
be of the ſame opinion, and the title of the Society was 
*The Friends of the People” Archibald Eaft —— preſi- 
dent; William Read, ſecretary. hy 

He fays, that Diviſion, number thirty-three, met at Crown 
Street, upon the eighteenth: of December; nothing paſſed there: 
Upon the twentieth of December, the Delegates met at number 
thirty-one, Compton Street ; Hardy was preſent ; two Members 
were deputed from the Conſtitutional Whigs to know if the 
Correſponding Society would concur in an Addreſs to the Friends 
of the People. Diviſion; number twelve, recommended to 
petition Parliament before- Mr. Grey brings in his bill for Par- 
liamentary Reform—Martin recommended not to publiſh any 
ting; that the times would not do; that they could not ſtand 
againſt the Freaſury, Number ſixteen moves for the Delegates 
to determine» if they ſhould ſign the Addreſs at the Crown and 
Bb 3 Anchor; 
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Anchor; and this was left to every man's diſcretion ; that is the 


addreſs that had been formed there, by another party, in ſupport 


of Government ; the queſtion was, whether they ſhould ſign that 
addreſs ; and this was left to every man's diſcretion, but to avoid 
it, if poſſible. Margarot wrote to Cozens, that we will not ſign 
at any of the Meetings. | 

There is a communication from Norwich, that fave guineas 
had been ſent up, in order to have Mr. Fox's Speech on a Par- 
liamentary Reform, ſent down to the perſons from whom the 
money came ; and they were to publiſh ſome hand-bills, to ex- 
preſs a determination to perſeyere. Five hundred copies of Mr. 
Fox's Speech were ſent accordingly. Diviſion number ſixteen, 
propoſed to give tickets to Soldiers, to admit them gratis, if they 
choſe to enter; but that they ſhall be warned of their danger: 
this was not agreed to. Diviſion number twenty-four moved 
to publiſh our determination to ſupport the Magiſtrates, and per- 
ſevere in a Parliamentary Reform: this was agreed to; and 
Margarot was deſired to draw it up. A petition from Carter, 
who was employed to ſtick bills up; that he loſt a place of 
twelve ſhillings a week; Martin had been directed to defend 
him; and there was a ſubſcription to defray the expence. Ridg- 
way had communicated, that he was ready to publiſh any thing the 
Society . choſe to ſend him, It was obſerved by Margarot, re- 
ſpecting Mr. Fox, that he had gone as far as could be expected 
but that they were not obliged to him ; for he was forced to 
avaw what he had done, Martin reported that Gay had 
employed Carter, to ſtick up bills; and that he had ſtuck 
them up in the morning, inſtead of the evening, as he was 
directed; in conſequence of which, he was taken up. The next 
is number thixty-one, Compton-ſtreet, a meeting of the Nele- 
gates, on the twenty-ſeyenth of December. The priſoner was 
there. Each Delegate was to take the ſenſe of his Diviſion, on 
the propriety of admitting Soldiers, and on what terms. 

He ſays, upon the third of January, 1793, there was a meeting 
of Delegates, at number thirty-one, Compton-ftreet ; Margarot 
was choſen Prefident ; Hardy, Secretary; Field, Sub-Secretary. 
The diſtreſſes of one Thamphu's wife were laid before the 

meeting; 
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meeting; he was a member, but had gone away to France; 
twelve ſhillings and ſixpence was collected for her. There was 
a motion came forward, for a Declaration to the Public; two 
Diviſions objected to it; the Declaration was propoſed to be 
publiſhed ; the objection was, becauſe the declaration faid, rather 
have a Conſtitution without a King, than a King without a 
Conſtitution: it was obſerved, that this would be a thing proper 
to be ſaid, if they were Republicans. Margarot reported that he 
had received a letter. Notice was given of five Delegates from 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, who were of the ſame mind 
with themſelves ; and the application was to them, to ſee whether 
. with them. Hardy was 
preſent. 

Mad — Dicdbin . 3 
January che eighth, in - Crown-ſtreet, Moorfields. He ſays, 
I have got down here, that the declaration I ſuppoſe the de- 
claration mentioned before - it is the opinion of this di- 
viſion, that it ſhould be rejected; it was agreed likewiſe, not to 
addreſs the King at all. It was ſaid, Mr. Grey would not bring 
forward his motion for a Reform, unleſs petitions were ſent to 
Parliament ; S 
to addreſs them. 

. — on 
* thirty- one, Old Compton-ftreet ; ſeventeen. Delegates at- 
tended, of whom Hardy was one; the Declaration was ordered 
to lie upon the table; then it was agreed upon, that no written 
paper be brought in, but by a Delegate, or through the Treaſurer 
or Secretary, Margarot reported, that the Country Correſpondents 
did not ſhine ; there were very few letters; he reported, that he 
had ſent a letter to the Friends of the People, at Free 
Maſons Tavern: the anſwer was read; that they expected to 
obtain an effectual Reform; they were deſired not to mix foreign 
politics with home politics, and to avoid foreign correſpondence. 
It was remarked, that this Society, that is, the Society at Free 
Maſons Tavern, never brought forward their principles; and it 
was determined not to cotreſpond with them. Bell obſerved, 
tet H 22 
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that we mean their laws bere ; — to this 
minute, Margarat faid, no doubt; others ſaid nothing. 
 _ o'iFhgts von ſee, is the moſt material of all theſe — 
kithertol read ta you-; that, A the courſe. af the converſation at 
this: megting of Dalegates, reſpecting their Addreſs to the Na- 
tion Convention of H rance, Bell ſaid, it proved that they meant 
the French laws ſhould be eſtabliſſied here ; to which Margarot 
kene 1 Hardy wen then 
— eee Waben propafhl, of 
thainddition of = hundred Members to the Hauſe of Commons, 
will not do; it will give them more advantage, and keep us from 
a proper Reform. It was reported, that one of the Iriſh Dele- 
gates had agreed to correſpand.. At a meeting, on the fourteenth 
of January, at Hardy's, Hardy ſaid, n 
Addreſſes, and twelve of Keirſant's Speech. 
The next is a, meeting of — — of 
Nnuary, at number thrity-one, Compton: ſtreet. It was reported 
that nineteen of (the Diviſions were kept up. It was agreed 
that they were to debate, and conſider whether the age of 
eighteen, or twenty-one, was the pruper age for voting for a 
Member of Parliament: it was argued, it ſhould be eighteen, 
becauſe, at that age, they are liable to be Militia- men. Divifon 
number twelve, recommended to conſider of a Public Meeting, 
ta diſcuſs Parliamentary Reform ; that was referred back again, 
for further conſideration. Number four propoſed thanks to the 
Mayor of Glaſgow, and to the Society of Durham and Dundee, 
preſent, A petition from Carter was preſented, who had re- 
ceived ſentence for ſticking: up a bill, ſuppoſed to be a libel. 
A Special Committee appointed to examine how his defence had 
been conducted. A motion was made ſor all the Delegates to 
meet on à Saturday evening, te diſcuſs political ſubjects. A letter 
was received from Norwich; the Friends of the People want to 
propoſe a mild Reformation; and this. Society of Norwich want 
ta know whether they are friends. One Hobhouſe had formed a 
gociety at. Bath, and propoſed. a correſpondence. Then it was 
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( 37 ) 
propaſed to eorreſpond with the Norwich e, through as 
means of the Bell Society. © 

. ers wes menig a 
Number thirty-one, in Compton- ſtreet. Two gentlemen came 
with a petition from "Thompſon's wife. Martin thought it ſhould 
be rejected. There was a converſation about the defence of the 
Bill-fticker; and alſo an account of what Counſel had been ap- 
plied to, and who did undertake the defence; there was an 
amiety. abaut the manuſcript of this bill which had been- ſtuck 
up, which had got into the hand of Grant. A letter from Richter, 
that he did not dare attend. The Delegate number five is going 
do France, with ſome copies of Paine's works; he had Ae 
natice that they would all be taken up. 

Upon the thirty-firſt of January, Baxter, ths Dae Ga 
makes fixteen, propoſed that, in future, of the quarterago- 
money, fix=pence ſhould go to the Society; and the other ſeven- 
pence to ga towards the expence of the room; it Was agreed 
that this might be a very proper meafure to be adopted for the 
poor Diviſions, but not for the reſt. It was remarked, and 
aſſented to by all, that, ſuppoſing there ſhould be an oppoſition; 
and the two parties 'ſhould come to an open rupture, it would be 
proper to encourage the two Diviſions, number ſixteen, and 
number twenty-five, in Spitalfields, - becauſe they were very 


numerous, and it is neceſſary to keep them together. Theſe are 


the Diviſions before mentioned to be as large as all the othes 
Diviſions put together. This laſt remark; he ſays, he makes 
from his recollection. Number ſeven propoſed to publiſh a 
letter, which had heen written by a Mr. Law to: Mr, Reeves, re- 
ſpecting the buſinaſs of an Aſſociation; but this was. rejected 3 
and another publication was. propoſed. The reply to the anſwer 
of the Friends of the People, objects that they were not explicit; 
and they want to know how far: they mean to go with their de- 
ſign; and Lynam's note is, that they were apprehenſive of a 
breach. The general ſenſe of the Friends of the People did not 
go as fax as the Lonflon Correſponding Society, or Conſtitutional 
Society; they thought that it muſt come to a ſtruggle : this, he 
ad, alſo was recoll ection. Margarot faid, they were getting on 

| faſt 
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faſt again ; a petition is not the mode. Then comes a ma- 


terial paſſage but yet it was agreed a petition ſhould be pre- 
ſented, to — deere Wh na upon n of 
Reſorm. 

He fays, upon the fifth 1 Diviſion number 
twerty- three, met in Crown- ſtreet. It was reported, there were 
ſixty friends to the cauſe, who declined, at preſent, meeting the 
Society; but they are good friends, and wiſh them ſucceſs; that 
there were certain Religious Societies in the Kingdom, whoſe 
ſentiments led ſtrictly to Republicanifm z they were numerous in 
ſeveral of the great towns; naming them; and particularly in 
London; and that the Societies in London were juſt now 
beginning to organize themſelves agreeable to the principles in 
France; and that they were to meet on Mondays and Thurſdays. 
It was faid that Paine's works had been publiſhed in Sweden. 
The next meeting was on the ſeventh of February, of the 
Delegates,/at number eight, in Queen-ftreet, Seven Dials. The 
priſoner, Hardy, was there. They were anxious to preſerve the 
Diviſions, ſixteen, and twenty-five, as poor Diviſions ; theſe 
were Baxter's Diviſions; that they would be of great ſervice, if 
we ſhould go to war: this was an obſervation of Margarot's. 
Many ſaid, it was eventually expected that there would be a 
rifing in the country. A letter, ſent to. Bath, has been gone 
fourteen days, and no anſwer, though two letters have been ſent. 
A Sheffield letter, of the ſixteenth of January, by order of the 
Conſtitutional Society, had been conveyed: to all the Societies, 
requeſting to know how far they mean to go; and all were of 
one opinion, not to petition this year. Hardy was preſent, and 
propoſed that there ſhould be a Delegate from each Diviſion of 
the Society, to agree how to proceed. Mr. Fox has obſerved, in 
the Houſe of Commons, that the people have a right to alter the 
Government when they pleaſe ; the Scotch and the Iriſh have 
done it. The London Correſponding Society were firſt formed 
to ſend a Delegate to all the other Societies, to determine the 
beſt way of Reform. The Friends of the People, in the Borough, 
ſtill exiſt, and were determined to communicate with this, and 
and ather Societies, and! enquire! Unto. their intention, © It was 
"= agreed 
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agreed that a circular letter ſhould be ſent to all the Societies in 
London, to meet, two or three from each, and come to ſome de- 
termination. The queſtion to be debated at each Diviſion, 
What is the beſt way of proceeding ?---and that meeting to be 
advertiſed. It was determined to write to Sheffield, to inform. 
. ORR 6 ai we mean 
to proceed. 

Upon the fourteenth of F ebruary, 1793, the Diviſion, number, 
twelve, choſe Mr. Godfrey as a Delegate, who was rejected, 
being Lord George Gordon's Attorney. - My note is, that there 
was another man in, the Diviſion, connected with Lord George 
Gordon, who was rejected. To be determined at the next 
meeting, whether they were to petition Parliament; and the ob- 
ſervation is, that it will engage the public attention for the pre- 
ſent. Agreed to demand a conference with the Conſtitutional 
Society: they are drawing up the ſtate of the repreſentation, and 
are going as far as us. The Friends of the People do not go ſo 
far. The Borough Society does not go ſo far. Holborn So- 
ciety ſay, they are for Republicaniſm. The Aldgate Society is 
broken up; and moſt of the Members have joined the Cor- 
reſponding Society. There were about ſix Societies in London 
to confer with. A letter ſent to the Conſtitutional Whigs at 
Sheffield, ſaying, there will be a conference about this matter, 
and that they will write to them. Three queſtions would be 
propoſed for conſideration —whether to petition the King to 
petition Parliament —or to call a Convention. It was remarked 
that it would be well to decline coming to any reſolution till the 
whole Nation are agreed. Margarot ſays, they ſhould neither 
petition nor remonſtrate; it would be unconſtitutional. Re- 
ported that the Aldgate Society had thanked Mr. Fox for his 
Speech, ſaying, that the people might alter the Conſtitution 
without giving their reaſons. _ 

- The next is a meeting of Diviſion — * 2 held 
on the nineteenth of February, in Crown-ſtreet. The queſtion 
was agitated, which was the right age for Election, eighteen, or 
twenty-one; which was put to the vote. Came to a deter- 
263 42 | — 23 
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On the twenty; firſt of Februaty, the Delegates met at 
Compton- ſtrect. Godfrey, who! bad been rejected and re- 
choſen, was rejected again, but inſiſted he would not quit the 
place; thereſore ber had uo other way of gening id of him, but 
by adjourning to Charles- ſtreet. ave 94 


On Saturday evening, it was end b grant aber of 


Delegates were in town from en Seen! in Bead 
upon a Reform. - ' 

The Conftitutional Society have en ill the idea of 
Masch, to ſee what Mr. Grey would do in Parliament. Agreed 
to write to all the Societies, to preſent a petition to Parliament; 
that their's was to be prepared immediately; and it was expected 
they ſnould have twenty thouſand names to this petition. If this 
petition was rejected, they would write to their friends to con- 
tinue, and then will be the time for all to unite; and to petition 
de King. The Friends of the People approve of Mr. Grey's 
remonſtrance.” Reported that the bank's refuſing to diſcount: 
would aſſiſt the cauſe, by creating inſolvency. A man propoſed 
to them, to ſubſcribe to a book againft impriſonment for debt; 
they refuſed to ſubſcribe ; but they agreed they would take ex- 
tracts from it, that were worth publifhing) There” was a letter 
ſigned Jeremiah Carter, or Curtis, the fifteenth of February, in 
anſwer to a letter of the firſt 5 and there was an apfwer to the 
Norwich Society,' that 1 _ the Friends of Ws. are 
friends to the cauſo. — 10412 G9 20}. £510; 

On the u of vgs rae Dh A meting of 
the Delegates, at Mr! Stiff's, in Paternoſter Row. Mar- 
garot propoſed thanks to Mr. Fox and the minority, and to 
Lord Lauderdale, and that this ſhould be advertiſed in the news- 
papers. Letter from Sheffield, inclofing their reſolutions paſſed 
on the thirteenth of February, by order of the Committee. 
Extract of a letter; agreed to write to the Sheffield Society, that 
a petifion to Parliament, though it won't ſucceed at this time, it 
will anſwer a good purpoſe. The London Correſponding Society 
are going to petition, and write to all the Societies in this 
Kingdom, to-do fo; it will -cauſe the ſubject to be agitated 
every week ; no time to be loſt; and they ſay, we equally lament 
2 — che 


< 381 J 
the war z Gerrald propoſes 2 petition from the London Carre- 


ſponding Society to be ſent by . to Mr. Fox to be 
preſented. * 8 


On the ſeventh of March fourteen Delegates met, — 
there; a petition to Parliament produced, read, and referred to 
the Diviſions; on the twenty-eighth of March new Delegates 
are to be choſen; Mr. Frend's pamphlet on the war to be 
reprinted, and each Diviſion to have one; a petition to be drawn 
out on rolls of parchment, each Delegate to have one, and 
try what Coffee-houſes will take it in to lie to receive ſig 
tures. Upon the twenty-firſt of March, Baxter reported 
there had been Canſtables at his Diviſion; a letter dated 
fifteenth of March, from the Birmingham Society to Hardy, 
of which he gives extracts beginning Citizen Hardy; reported 
that the Friends of the People had received two letters from the 
Friends of Freedom; Grant and Littlejohn were diſmiſſed 
from their ſituation as honorary members of. the Conſtitutional 
Society—that Society wrote to this Society for other honorary 
members; Grant was . diſcharged becauſe he refuſed to give up 
the manuſcript ; Margarot made a motion to print a thouſand 
of Frend's addreſs to Republicans and Anti-Republicans, to 
make extracts and ſtrong remarks by Margarot. Upon the 
twenty eighth of March there were ſeven hundred and eighteen 
ſignatures, and five ſkins are not yet brought in; a Select Com- 
mittee choſen to make new laws and to form Diviſions; a Select 
Committee to conſider of future regulations for the Society at 
large, and for the conſtitution of general principles. On the 
eleventh of April two thouſand had ſigned this petition; wrote 
to the Friends of the People, thanking them for their impartial 
ſtate of the repreſentation; ſmall bills were to be ſtuck up in 
the night, informing the people where W . 
ſignatures. 

On the twenty-ninth of April there was the ate 
dinner of the Conſtitutional Society, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, Lord Sempil in the Chair. The witneſs ſays they 
talked very boldly, and laughed at the fears of the public, and 
were ſure a reyolution would take place in this Country. Then 
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rome the toaſts—The Rights of Man—May deſpotiſm be tum. 
pled under the hoofs of the ſwiniſh multitude, &c. 

On the ſecond of May, a Delegate meeting, number thirty. 
one, Compton-ſtreet, eleven Delegates preſent ;—Mr. Fox wrote 
to Hardy that the petition which had been brought to him 
went to a radical reform, by which would be underſtood Uni- 
verſal Suffrage, which he was not a friend to, but he would 
preſent the petition if we deſired it; they then defired Mr, 
Francis to preſent it; two of the Sheffield Delegates that 
brought their petition were made honorary members; Mr. Fox's 
note was produced, but nothing turns upon that. 

At a meeting on the ſixteenth of May, number ſeven pro- 
poſed to'draw up a remonſtrance againſt the war. Tt was faid 
Hardy had received an anonymous letter. 

At a meeting on the twenty-third of May, twelve Delegates 
preſent. It was propoſed to call a general meeting; there was 
a letter from Littlejohn on the eighteenth of May—propoſed to 
have a Committee to prepare an addreſs—notice was taken of 
Le Brun's letter to Lord Grenville; this might be thought to 
have come from ſome communication with France, and they 
waited to ſee what notice would be taken of that letter, On 
the thirtieth of May, Hardy moved to break —— 
which was not carried. 

Upon the ſixth of June a public meeting was advertiſed five 
for ſix; thanks were voted to Mr. Wharton for his ſpeech— 
agreed to be printed, and comments to be made upon it; Mar- 
garot to get a thouſand copies of Mr. Wharton's ſpeech, The 
witneſs ſays he eee ee eee gerbe 
June. 

He ſays he attended Diviſion twenty-three on the twenty-ffth 
of September—Reported that there was a new Society at Co- 
ventry, which was enereaſing, and that there was a new Divi- 
fion of the Correſponding Society that met at the Grove, in 
Bandy Leg Walk. It was ſtated that Cruden, of Walworth, 
had wrote that offenſive paper called Le Guillotine; it was re- 
marked that he was ſuppoſed to be employed by the Convention 
wum It was — os to the 
| King 
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King brought forward at the laſt meeting of Delegates, but it 
was declared by Mr. Vaughan to be treaſonable; in conſequence 
of which another was prepared; eighteen new members were 
made that week; Bell was going to Ireland, and would eſta- 
bliſh a correſpondence there; a petition was brought forward 
againſt the war; Hodgſon was choſen Preſident, . 
tinued Secretary. 

| nite quanp ö 
Hackney Road to elect two Delegates to be ſent to the Con- 
vention in Scotland, Margarot and Gerrald were elected. On 
the fifth of November it was reported that Hodgſon had re- 
ſigned, and that Baxter was choſen Chairman ; that Margarot 
and Gerrald went to Scotland on the thirtieth of October; that 
the funds were low, the ſubſcriptions not equal to the expences ; 
that another Delegate be choſen from each Diviſion, to form a 
Sub-Committee to reviſe the Conſtitution; report of a new 
Society formed at Briſtol; that Colonel Macleod and Sinclair 
were gone as Delegates to Edinburgh from the Conſtitutional 

Then, Gentlemen, you heard of an aſſociation at Lambeth, 
to learn the manual exerciſe ; the plan was not matured ; theſe 
were members of the Correſponding Society, who were defirous 
of learning the exerciſe. Fhat memorandum reſpecting the 
aſſociation at Lambeth is ſo far material, that it ſpeaks of that 
aſſociation as a thing that had been only then heard of for the 
firſt rime, and had not originally proceeded from the Committee 
of Delegates. 

On the twelfth of November a- Diviſion meeting, number 
twenty-three. Read a letter from Norwich approving the 
Convention at Edinburgh ; that the finances are very low, and 
a ſecond ſubſcription is wanted to ſupport the Delegates in Scot- 


land. There is a kind of memorandum, or fort of inſtruction - 


for the Delegates; a letter is ſent to the Delegates requeſting 
them to viſit all the Societies in Scotland. The witneſs ſays, 
that at firſt he thought that what was ſaid of the finances re- 
lated to the Norwich Society; but he rather thinks that it 
* e thag there was 0 bo. 
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ſecond general meeting to be held at Edinburgh, but aftet wards 
it was altered and intended to be held at Glaſgow ; there was a 
Ver redd; dated the eighth on opts d 
Delegates in Scotland. 

On the ſecond. of January, the witneſs attends again as 2 
Delegate ; they reſolved to remove the Committee Room to num- 
ber three, in New Compton-ftreet ; that no perfon who had not 
belonged three months to the Society to be elected a Delegate; 
agreed to draw up a hand- bill approving of the conduct of the 
Delegates in Scotland, and cenſuring the Juſtices ; to diſtribute 
a thouſand in Edinburgh; a letter was read from Sheffield, 
figned William Broomhead, Chairman, recommending: them to 
dome to ſome ſpirited reſolutions to be adopted for the ſupport 
of the Delegates immediately; it was ſaid that 1 this merting 
there were about two thouſand. | 

The next meeting is the ninth — he has not got 
Hardy's name down as preſent, but believes he wits there; 
there was to be a general meeting on the twentieth for dinner 
at the Globe; a ſub-committee was appointed for the manage- 
ment of this meeting, the names put down for Stewards were, 
'Thelwall, Franklow, Agar, Kyd, Lovett, Harriſon, Stiff, Pea- 
cock, Harris, Sinclair, Powel, Williams, Mitchel, Pearce, 
Moore, Moffett, Martin; thoſe who dined were to pay five 
ſhillings and ſix-pence, and thoſe who did not dine only paid 
ſix- pence for their tickets; another Sub-Committee to be ap- 
pointed to write to the Societies to unite in an addreſs to the 
Public on their invaded rights, by the proceedings of the Ma- 
giſtrates at Edinburgh, and to diſcuſs the conduct of Mr. Dun- 
das; the witneſs Lynam was reported to be a Spy; he was 
tried by the Committee of * and acquitted by a great 
majority. 

The witneſs ſays be was at the meeting on the twentieth of 
January at the Globe Tavern, Martin was Preſident; when 
they were aſſembled the floor gave way; he was there before 
the buſineſs began; they went to a room above ſtairs, there 
were Martin, Ramſay, Richter, Thelwall and Hardy there. The 
ſhort-hand writer reported Margarot's trial; an addrefs to the 

| Nation 
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Nation was carried; and then they. adjourned to dinner, 'T het» 
wall was Chairingn ; the itneſs dined in an adjoining room: 
pos _ B I 
dine 47 

0 3 ot Delegates at — Sls 
Comptan«ſtrect, an the-;twenty+third- of January; the: priſoner 
Was chere agreed that hand- hills be ſtuck up, ſaying hat 
grievances e wiſh to redreſs. The next thing that came fur 
ward was a box for the ſubſcription for the ſupport of thæ De. 
legates in Scotland; it was opened that night, the amount was 
434-5 54 and nine bad ſhillings; it was propoſed to publiſh 
the names of thoſe Who had given evidence againſt the patriots; 
this was objected to- hy Thel wall, as it might produce maſſacres 
It uns propoſed at that time to chogſe two Sub-Delegates to 
attend the perpetual Committee to watch the Parliament every 
night 3 this propoſal was not carried; nnn 
menen made perpetual. 

20 Upon che cthirtieth of January, a meeting of Delegates, Hardy 
being preſent, Diviſion number eleven recommended to divide 
the Metropolis into Diviſions; number thirteen moved to re- 
.commehd it to thoſe, who are not members to ſubſeribe; number 
eigbt wiſhed to know if they ſhould remove into the Borough, 
that preſs- gangs were about, and they had loſt their buſineſs; 
Thelwall moved to appoint a permanent Committee of Dele- 
gates to conſider of the meaſures to be purſued during the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs, and to be a ſecret one; thoſe of the General 
Committee of Delegates already choſen to be filled up by other 
Delegates, to be inveſted with diſcretionary power to report to 
the Committee of | Delegates, but the Committee of Delegates 
have power to diſſolve them when they pleaſe ; the Secret Com- 
mittee were Martin, Baxter, Williams, Thelwall and Moore. 
This Secret Committee were to conſider what meaſures were 
to be adopted, and to call a General Committee of Delegates 
when they thought proper; a Sub-Committęe of three pro- 
poſod th conſider of raifing ſubſcriptions for the Delegates in 
Scotland, referred. to the Secret Committee with full powers; 
Thelwall propaſed à Committee of two as a Committeg af 
Vol. IV. = Exigence, 
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* to report to the General Committee, but not to 
publiſh any thing but this was rd . —_ from 
Briſtol from old friends new revived.” 

On the fixth of February, at a a * n Hardy 

being preſent, a motion from the Permanent Committee to ap- 
point others who are not to be known. The witneſs's me- 
morandum is, that as it was dangerous, they were to be dif. 
„„ e „ es ere ee 
tioned. 
Oundemen, this ſhews you the progreſs of this FRET 
of a Committee it had gone to the appointment of a Secret Com- 
mittee, to act in the then poſture of affairs; that the Secret 
Committee were afterwards diſſolved in this extraordinary way, 
but they were to name another Secret Committee, whoſe names 
were not to be known; ſo the buſineſs was to be conducted by a 
Secret Committee, who might probably be the ſame perſons, but 
could not be known by any one to be the ſame perſons, and the 
ground of it is, that it was thought to be dangerous. What 
the Secret Committee were to do is matter of obſervation upon 
this extraordinary proceeding. A letter was received in a parcel 
from Sheffield from Margarot, dated 'the eleventh of January, 
and a letter was received from Gerrald for A ſhort-hand writer 
to be ſent down to take his trial. 

At a meeting on the twentieth of F . number eighteen 
moved to reprint the Rights of Swine; a Committee of ſeven 
are to reviſe the new conſtitution of the Society; reſolved that 
fifty thouſand hand-bills of Lord Stanhope's ſpeech reſpecting 
the foreign troops be printed, and to return him thanks. After 
this time the witneſs ſays he ceaſed to be a Delegate. He was 
then- alked who and what he was ; he deſcribes himſelf to be 
an ironmonger, and to be in the commiſſion line; that he was 
firſt among this Society by accident at the ſign of the Manſion 
. Hoaſe, where he ſaw ſome of the reſolutions of the Society; he 
told the landlord that this appeared to him to be a meeting to 
overturn the Conſtitution, and adviſed him not to let them 
meet there any more, for if he did that he would have his li- 
cence taken from him. He ſays he went into the room and 
i I converſed 
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converſed with Watſon ; he refers to a paper which the land- 
lord ſhewed him which was the reſolutions and addreſs of the 

Society. OY 1 3 S&T vg +7 ; 
Upon his croſs- examination, he ſays further, chat he is in the 
commiſſion” line, and has done buſineſs from Birmingham and 
Sheffield; he fays he is now applying to buſineſs In the Eaſt 
India line; he has been ſeven years in this way in a ſmall degree, 
however he did a great deal of buſineſs laſt ſeaſon; he had 4 
warchouſe in Wood-ſtreet, he removed from one houſe in Wood- 
ſtreet to another, and from thence to Walbrook, where he has 
been ever fince ; he has not deen in the retail way ſince he left 
Alexander Shrimpton and Company; that the reſolutions and 
addrefſes were firſt publiſhed upon the twenty-fourth of May, 
1791; be ſays that when he was tried for being à Spy, there 
was nothing particular brought forward againſt him. In that 
month, he ſays, he went into Staffordſhire and Yorkſhire for 
foinetime ; that he conſulted with a friend, who recommended 
to Him to make à report of theſe tranſactions, and he has done 
{from time to time; he thinks the firſt report he made was on 
the HE of October, 1793; be made his reports to one whom 
he was certain would communicate thoſe reports to 2 proper 
channel, but that perſon was not a Magiſtrate; he ſays he put 
down every Ming he could; that it was dus duty to d0 id, for he 
was to report to his own Divifion, and he gave the ſame reports 
to lis Diviſion, according to his notes, as he had given into that 
channel by which he meant 6s take". Aiſcovery'of al that had 

paſſed. X S444 
Gentlemen, it 1 a fatiguing work to go through theſe 
broken accounts of the tranſactions of the Society from this 
man's notes, and the accounts muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhiat irh- 
perfect ; but upon the whole they carry with them very great 


marks of authenticity; and with reſpect to thoſe facts which eam 
be clearly collected from them, they ſeem to be very weightily 
proved, and I cannot imagine that the evidence of this man is 


ſhaken in any particular whatever, from the mere circumſtance 


of a man, otherwiſe of credit, chooſing to give information of 


proceedings which he conceived to be dangerous to the Conſti- 
C 2 tution 
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tution of the Country, to ſay that that: is to affect his credit, is 
not a thing - to be aſſerted in a Court of Juſtice, nor fit to be 
encouraged by a Jury. Wherever men of this deſcription give 
evidence, and they give their evidence in a way which is fairly 
open to obſervation, the circumſtance of their coming to give their 
evidence in this manner will have its weight, but if their evi- 
dence in other reſpects is uniſormly conſiſtent and probable, and 
is not impeached, it is not enough to ſay that this man went 
into thjs Society an purpoſe to inform the Magiſtrate of what 
was paſſing. It is extremely neceſſary that ſhould be done, it is 
the duty of Magiſtrates to watch over the public peace, if any 
thing material is going forward by which the public peace of 
the-Country may be affected: it js che duty of the Magiſtrate to 
uſe all proper means to bring theſe proceedings to light, in order 
that they may be brought to the. eren 
be criminal if he did not uſe thoſe means. 

Lee be produces a beer ja 
the thirtrenth of October, 2792, from the Editor of the oe 


at Sheffield, directed to John Andrews, Secretary to che Society 
> hae Nee and, the. Rights. of Many a 


This Kaen though, of 2, pretty old dates Erst to, have 
deſerved attention ; it ſheys (the extraardinary diligence and 
utention with, which che making proſelytes 10 this cauſe, was 


in that part of the Country, as well as "oO 
letter and the anſwer to it muſt be read, 


r pages 102 pong ny, ef 


A the nent miteds:3+ Jahn Gender e ns 
an apprentice to Franklow, who lived at number one, China 
Walk, Lambeth ; he ſays he was baund apprentice in Novem- 
ber laſt a. that Eranklow uſed to, be out late of nights ; that 
there uſed to be exerciſing with fire arms up ſtairs twice 2 
week, about eight o'clock in the evening that Shelmerdine 
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there wet Wos eight or nine of” tber; de Hp Pb We dg be 
the fame perfons, the window "ſhutters were flint ; His maſter 
uſed to go to Worcefter-ſtreet, in the Borough, he does not 
know what he did there; he fays the arms they uſed at his 


maſter's houfe were kept on the firſt floor, he did five know 


where they were put after his maſter was apprehended; he re- 
members ſeeing cartouch boxes in the cutting room, they lay 
upon the board; he once faw his maſter in regimentals, and that 
Williams had à uniform, he faw his mater in 1 one 
Sunday morning in che houſe. ö 

James Walſh was at Chalk Farm when Richter read the 
refolutions; he heard the word Convention mentioned by him, 
and that they had formed a correfpondence with different So- 
cĩeties in different towns; that was all he could ſpeak to, ex- 
cept that two hundred thouſand copies of the reſolutions were 
to be printed; and he ſays that Thelwalf ſpoke very violent, 

Thomas Green was the next witneſs; he ſays he is a per- 
fumer, that he alſo deals in knives and cutlery ware; he Gays it 
is cuſtomary for perfumers to deal in ſuch articles; be ſays he 
had knives with a catch in the back, he had three dozen of them 
from Sheffield, packed in ſmall parcels, he fold fourteen of 
them, he can name three or four perſons who bought ſingle 
knives, one was the priſoner at the bar, and that he ſent him 
fix others in a package; that he was to make choice of one, 
and if he could diſpoſe of the reſt he might; he did not book 
them, and four of them were returned after Hardy was appre- 
hehded, he had not called on him before; he faid he fold one 
to one Mr, Billington, and one to Groves; he had them from 
Scofield and Company, at Sheffield; that he had dealt with 
another perſon in Sheffield; they have riders, one happened eo 
bring parterns of (iſs Kun of Nike, wikeh before he had ſeen in 
he ſays he does not know how Hardy came to know that he had 
them; he fays that in Compton-ſtreet he ate his ſupper with 
one of theſe knives, Pearce had another which was rather 
better finiſhed, and which he = not bought of the „ 
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Upon his croſs-examination, he ſays he uſed ſuch a knife 
35 this ſeven. years ag0z,.that he has twenty of the three dozen 
he bought left. nowz moſt cutler's ſhops. have them; that he 
ſold them in the common courſe. of his trade. As to Groves, he 
ſays be, came to purchaſe a. knife, and he remarked the utility of 
the knife; he did not tell, Groves that he had ſold two or three 
hundred of them, but Groves aſked, him if he had ſold many, 
he told him yes, he. not liking to diſcourage the fale of bis own 
goods; he ſays he did not defire Groves to ſpeak low, becauſe 
the parlour door was open, and his wife was a damned Ariſto- 
erat, he did not uſe ſuch an expreſſion; he did not deſire Groves 
to ſpeak low; that the knives lay openly in the glaſs caſe for 
ſale; he ſays he did not keep them to ſell to miſchievous people, 
and he does not recollect ſaying a word about his wife, or 
uſing the word Ariſtocrat, and that he never wiſhed to conceal 
from his wife that he ſold theſe knives, 7 

Now here, undoubtedly, there is a flat contradiction between 
him and Groves; they are both witneſſes called on the part of 
the Crown; they certainly put you under a dilemma, and make 

it difficult for you to be ſatisfied that Groves is a perſon wha is 
entitled to credit for what he has ſaid; at the ſame time though 
Groves is contradicted in this particular by this witneſs, he is 
contradicted in no other particular where witneſſes might have 
been called to contradict him, that is a circumſtance for your 
conſideration, upon which you will exerciſe your judgment, 
I am not at all prefſing you to incline to give more credit to a 
witneſs who has been contradicted in one particular, than the 
Whole tenor of his evidence upon the whole entitles him to. 

The next witneſs, is Edward Hodſon, a printer, he declined 
anſwering whether he printed a particular paper which, was ſhewn 
to him, but he admits that one Hodgſon applied to him to print 
it, and brought the manuſcript. It is a hand- bill reſpecting the 
ins and outs, that we are in danger from the French, and from 
the Heſſians, and Hanoverians, in either caſe we ſhould get arms, 
and learn how to uſe them you recollect the paper. He fays, 
that from all he obſerved, he has no reaſon to ſuppoſe that they had 
any thing but a Reform of — in view, that it was no 
part 
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part of cheir plan to attack the King, he never heard any ſuch 
thing, or to diſplace the Lords he would not have continued a 
— nn 22 — 
1 vr. Nr Hon: an 

- He fays, that- upon Hardy and Adams Wee 
reports being in circulation, that under pretence of reform, they 
had other objects in view, he left them—he ſays he underſtood 
the Convention was a thing not determined upon—that they were 
to take the advice of the Societies in the Country, whether they 
were to aſſemble a Convention—he ſays there was no idea of 
their making laws, or introducing the anarchy of France into 
England—he became a member in the month of February---he 
ſays he has read a printed copy of the reſolutions at Chalk Farm, 
he has ſeen a printed copy of the proceedings on the twentieth of 
January; he knew nothing of their having any thing to do with 
the works of Paine---that ſeveral people applied to him to print the 
proceedings at Chalk Fam. | 
The next witneſs, is George Roſs, of Edinburgh---he ſays he 
became a member of the Society of the Friends of the People in 
Edinburgh, about the end of the year.1793; that he was a mem- 
ber of the Britiſh Convention; he ſays he made a miſtake at firſt, 
as to the year, it was in 1792, that he was made a member; that 
at the end of November, or the beginning of December, 1793, 
the Delegates from other Societies in Scotland attended, and ſome 
from England; he ſays he received ſame letters from one Stock, 


in Edinburgh, who was a member of another Society of the fame 


nature; he ſays he ſent ſeveral of them into the Country; one ta 
a perſon of the name of Miller, at Perth, which is naw produced; 


he ſent one to Strathaven, and one to Paiſley; he is not certain 


whether he ſent one to Dundee; he cannat be certain whether he 
was preſent at the vote of union that they came to in the Con- 
vention, when they extended their hands; he ſays he remembers 
the fact of their difperſion---he ſays the circular letter produced, 
is the —— 53 
land. 

. Upen be crofwenuniintion be bye, that his anly object was a 
reform in the Houſe of Commons, he never thought there was. 
6/71 C 4 an 
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— eng? peril or his prerogati ves; they 
did not at all conſider themſelvts as the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain; but tliey meant to conſider, of proper means of petitioning; 
he ſays he perceived nothing of any other intent; nothing was ſaid 
igainſt the King, that he heard; he ſays it would have been 
ſdollſh enough to attempt to make laws to bind the people -he 
fays the-Britiſh Convention, conſiſted of about two hundred per- 
fons--<they had no arms to attack the Magiſtrates ; there was no 
preflatation,"of the means, for reſiſtance; he ſaid they had no- 
thing legal in their thoughts; if they had thought it illegal, they 
would not have dot it, or if they had thought it dangerous to the 
King, they would not have done it. He ſays. the Convention 
conſiſted of people of all ranks, moſtly people of good character, 
people of ſdber lives and gopd morals; he ſays he does not 
re collect being preſent at a particular reſolution; enquired after--- 
he ſays he thinks he was preſent, when the reſolution: was come to 
about the Habeas Corpus Act, to meet ata place to be appointed 
by the Secret Committee. He ſays Downie was a member of 
the Sqcicty;z' he underſtood the Convention of Emergency, to be 
called to petition Parliatnent; that he would not have agreed to 
a Convention upon any other terms; 1 
to ſpecify a particular reform in their petition. 

Arthur M*Ewan ſays; he lives at the Water of Leithy — 
members tlie diſperſion of the Convention by the Magiſtrates; 
thats large Committee of Union met in conſequence of it, of 
which: Watt was a member; there was another Committee, a 
Sub- Committee, called a Committee of Ways and Means; that 
Stock; Baurk, Aitchiſon, Bonthron, Downie, Watt, and him- 
ſelf were of that Committee, to look into the affairs of —_— 
mn ſaw the letter enquired after. (4 

He fays, that Watt read to them a plan to fins :the Load 
Juſtice Clerk; and the teſt of the Lords of Council and Seſſion, and 
the Lord Provoſty to kindle à fire at the Exciſe Oſſice, in the 
New. Toven, and that parties ſhould be Rationed. in the ſtreet, to 
intercept the ſoldiers as they came down from the Caſtle; the fire 
was to draw-the military from the Caſtle; coming down to a 
point, they were to be incloſed 4 parties; that different par- 
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ties were to loge the Banking Houſes in Edinburgh, ant Com- 
miſſionert were to be appointed to demand the caſh from the banks ; 
he did not know who were to execute this, only the Sub: Com- 
mittee were preſent᷑ when this was diſcloſed; the witnefs ſaid he 
objected to all this, he would not agree to any thing tut ſhould 
diſturb ths peace, or ſhed the blood of his Countrymen; that 
— er — — * 
made at chat time. = Moy? as 3 0 »4&} 

He ſays 9 Wat proce 4 copy fs 
clamation,- prohibiting the removal of corn, grain, bay, and 
meal; that perſons were not to remove the ſame from theit res 
ſpeive places of abode ; there was a copy of an addrefs to- che 
King, ordering bim to diſtniſs his preſent Miniſters; and to put 
an end to this bloody war, or elſe he might expect bad coniſes 
querices to enſue—This was to be ſent to the King, on the morn- 
ing after the attack. The witneſs ſaid, 'theſe things did not be- 
long to E eee and he would i Ts W 
with it. b 

He ſays he went with Watt, to Robert Once, to beetle 
pikes; Orrock ſketched out one, Watt faid he had four thoufind 
to ſend to Perth, beſides what he had to diftribute about Edin- 
burghz Stock was of the Committee, he ſald he was going to 
London, or Briſtol, and would wait on Hardy by the defite of 
Watt, who propoſed to ſend a letter to Hardy; Stock undertook 
to take this letter. Stock took a ſlip of paper, and gave him forme 
token by which this ſame correſpondence was to be conducted, ſome- 
thing was to ſignify, that the Ariſtocrats were doing fo and fo, 
and the Democrats fo and ſo; Stock uin EEILIEs 
the witneſs ſaw him no more. 

U pon his croſs-examination he fays, chat a Parliamentary Re- 
Pan, was the object of the Society; that the Society, to which 
he belonged, conſiſted of about twenty; that he attended the 
Convention about half a dozen nights; that they meant to ob- 
tain a Parliamentary Reform, by a petition, and that it was to 
have chme under conſideration, the night they were diſperſed. 
You ſee there was a ſeroll of a petition brought forward, and a 
negative put upon it, in a certain way, by calling for the order 
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of the day; but that ſtory of his, he muſt be miſtaken. in; he ſays 
it was to come under conſideration the · night of the diſperſion; that 
there were near two hundred members; that they had no arms; he 
never heard of an intention to uſe force; that the reform moſt of 
them ſpoke of, was Univerſal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments, 
and ſome were for T riennial Parliaments; he. ſays there was no- 
thing ſaid, touching the King, or the Lords: he cannot under- 
take to ſay, what that Committee of Union was for, he did not 
hear that it was for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing-a new Conven- 
tion; he ſays Skirving's letter was read at a meeting, and a Sub- 
Committee appointed. He ſays he heard the Delegates were to 
have another Convention, of the time, and place of meeting, of 
which they were to get information, ann 
poſes of the new Convention. 

William Middleton, 0. houſe of Watt, on tha 
fifteenth of May, but nothing turns upon that. - 7 

Gentlemen, this was the evidence they gave of a Conſpiracy 
breaking out in Scotland, after the diſperſion of the Convention 
which it is inſiſted upon by the Attorney General, makes a part 
of this general plan, in this Country; that by poſſibility, Hardy's 
circular letter, or ſome other of Hardy's publications; or the publi- 
cation of the Sheffield Committee, or of the Conſtitutional Society 
might have excited; this is certainly true, and therefore the evidence 
could not be rejected; but as to the bringing home to the priſoner, 
Hardy, that he was implicated directly in this conſpiracy, the 
evidence does not appear to me to go that length, for all the con- 
verſation about a letter to be carried by Stock, to Hardy, comes 
to nothing, for Stock never did deliver that letter; Margarot and 
Gerrald, who were Delegates with Hardy's participation from the 
Correſponding Society, don't appear to have been involved in 
this conſpiracy—they were I believe, in cuſtody at the time, and 
upon the whole therefore, that does rather ſeem to have been ſome- 
thing that broke out in conſequence of the general irritation, which 
had been ſo improperly produced by the pains that had been taken 
throughout the Country to irritate it; but I don't ſee anything 
that makes it probable, that Hardy, perſonally, was concerned 
, ms 123 bay 1h 
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 Gentleames,, Se ears rags 
upon Thelwall, and. Noſt produces a paper, found upon Martin; 
theſe two papers are proved to have been Martin's hand-writing 
they were found after Hardy's apprehenſion; but they become 
evidence, even in this caſe, againſt Hardy, from the circumſtance 
of their having. been proved, by two witneſſes, to have been in 
Martin's poſſeſſion, before ew dawn + r amor an gray 
therefore, papers that exiſted before that time. 

+ Now this paper purports to be projected reſolutions or 
the meeting at Chalk Farm; they differ eſſentially from the 
reſolutions that were agreed to, and appear to be of a more direct 
and violent caſt than thoſe reſolutions were, becauſe they point 
eo ants eg Es Cn 
ſhould hear that paper now read. 


(Pide Vol. 3 page 171.) 


| nnn 
it is the bounden duty of the people to puniſh all Traitors 
againſt the Nation, and that the following words are now not 
a part of the oath of allegiance; that it is not lawful to take 


arms againſt the King; a more dangerous and more treaſonable 


paper, one has hardly ever ſeen: of this paper, I have to remark, 
that there is no evidence which directly brings it home to the 
priſoner, Hardy, but the evidence ſtands thus This has been 
manifeſtly a draught of a reſolution, which, in the mind of the 
drawer, was intended for a meeting of the London Correſponding 
Society, about that time; the date to it is the fourteenth of 
April; upon that fourteenth of April the Chalk Farm reſolutions 


were propoſed ; the paper was found upon Thelwall, who was 


preſent at the Chalk Farm meeting, and taking an active part 
there; ſuch a paper, therefore, found upon 'Thelwall and Martin, 
two members of this Society, ſeems but too manifeſtly to prove 
what the- ideas were that were floating in the minds of theſe 
people, at the time of thoſe reſolutions ; and they certainly ſhe w, 
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Sat very dungertsus deſigns were conceived by fome of thoſe 
people, to be brought forward, at that time, in ſome ſhape or 
other; how it was ſettled; in what conſultation ; by what per- 
ns there is no direct evidence; that you can only gueſs at; 
they are persons that uſually tranſacted the buſineſs for this 
Correſponding Sovietys you know-who they were; Hardy was 
2 principal one MWheiher that is ſufficient to convince you, that 
he had any thing to do with it, or whether you have reaſon to 
think, that, bad as it is, it has nothing to do with any body, but 
thoſe upon whom it was found; that is matter for your con- 
fideration;/ but it certainly ſhews, that, in the minds of theſe 
perfons, there was danger; of the moſt alarming degree of 
violence, that one can hardly venture to contemplate; it leads to 
2 degree of wickedneſs; that ont could hardly ſuppoſe to be 
poſfible—With this evidence the cafe on the part of the proſe- 
cution cloſes; and now I have to read to you, therefore, the 
evidence on the part of the priſoner. 

The firſt witneſs is Florimond Goddard; he ſays he is a 
member of the London Correſponding Society ; he was of the 
fame divifion as Hardy, number two; he ſays he attended very 
regularly; he does not know that he miſſed a night for two 
years z he ſays, that he*ceaſed to be a member when Hardy was 
raken upz that Hardy was very rarely abſent ; that he was per- 
feclly well acquainted with him ;- that be hardly ever miſſed 
calling upon him of a Sunday; that he was a remarkably peace- 
able man; a friend to order; that when the meetings were diſ- 
perſed, Hardy deſired that they would not even bring a flick 
with thern; that his object was a Parliamentary Reform, in the 
Houſe-of Commons, and that it was no part of his view to make 
any alteration in the Houſe of Lords; that he meant nothing 
againſt the Crown; God -forbid that he ſhould ; that there were 
fre quent converſations upon political ſubjects, which he had with 
Hardy ;. that curioſtty induced him to aſ a number of queſtions, 
and he never ſuppoſed the priſoner had any views different from 
his; de ſays. he never heard of the letter from Sheffield, about 
pikes; chat his brother iritroduced him; he was at the Globe 
TO and at'Chalk Farms that every thing R 
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able; that there were. ſome reſolutions in; prigt,,which, contiins 
1 ———＋— anfiranber ePigpctes 
land. E. r 1 . — & 

He, G. 9 —— 
Scotch Convention z that himſelf was not in offer; be hag heard 
of a Secret Committee; be never heard who they ere k he doek 
eee neee ee 
— erate he does get know how: t.got 


there, but he heard of it at his Diviſion, that this was tocall a 


Convention: be fays, that the proceedings at the Globe Tavern, 
on the twentieth of January, and the progeedings at Chalk Faxmg 
were peaceable and copftitutional;. that there might be fangs 
alter dinner, but they were not in general introducetl; be ſays he 
has heard the ſong, God fave. the Rights of Man;“ he hae 
heard of the fong, © Plant, plant the Tree, but never heard it 
ſung ;; he ſays a man uſed to attend the Society, with a. pee of 
idle ſongs; he ſays he had all. Thelwall's ſongs; he thought 
there was no harm in chem ; there was one very long one; he 
eannot recollect the title of it; three of theſe ſongs were printed 
in one ſheet of paper; he cannot recollect the, title of bem. 

Ide only obſervation that occurs to me, upon this man's: 
evidence, is the diſtance at which he ſeems. to have been kent 
from all knowledge of What was doing; there was a Secret 
Comminee, which ſcem to have managed all the material ooncerns 
of the, Society; and it is remarkable, chat this, perſom ho! was 
cannected with Hardy, did not even know any ching with regard 
to, ehe circumſtance of the pikes; whether, Hardy's not cm- 
mugixating it happened merely by -acgidept, which I think 
moſt. prabable,:or whether. there was any reaſon for not Jettiug 
this,man into the buſineſs gf. the pikes, is 4 gaod deal uncertain, 
upon this Rate of the evidence; dus if other cop were am 


Its v this man was not is hot S ir io [ul ont © 
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Francis Dowling ſays he was a member of this Society; and 
belonged to Hardy's Diviſion ; their only object was a Reform in 
the Houſe of Commons 3 they had no thoughts againſt the King 
or the Houſe of Lords; they had no idea of oppoſing the Govern- 
ment by force. The object of the Convention, he ſays, was to get 
the ſenſe of the Delegates, from different Divifions, to obtain a Re- 
form in the Houſe of Commons, and that there was no intention 
of 'proceeding, by foree, by any man; he ſays, that he was two 
years and a half in the Diviſion, and never ſaw or heard of à letter, 
from Sheffield, about pikes; he was a member of this Society, 
from the commencement of it: he ſays he dined at the Crown 
and Anchor, on the ſecond” of May; there was ſome muſic, but 
be does not know what it was.” He fays he was at Chalk Farm; 
he b the 'reſolations- at the Globe Tavern, but he does not 
recollect what they were; hewaFonce Delegate, for fix months; 
he ceaſed to be 0; five or ſix months ago. 

He ſays he knew Spence's ſhop 3 he Bought pamphlets there; 
he has ſeen Franklow there, but never heard of any exerciſing 
theres till he heard of it now; he ſays he has heard of a Committee 
of Correſpondence; if there was one, it was voted by ballot; he 
knows Hodgſon; the "Hatter; he knows nothing of any Secret 
Committee being appointed, after the apprehenſion of Hardy; 
that he has never been in Academy Court, Chancery Lafle; he 
never heard of the Sheffield letter, till he faw = hem — 
the Secret Committee; he never heard of the order to the 
bills up in the night; Carter, who ſtuck up the bills, received 
the money; whether the bill was eriminal, he cannot tell; he did 
not hear all the contents of the reſolutions; the general condi 
of che people, he ſays, at Chalk Farm as peaceable j then, he 
ſays, he voted for the reſolutions, without hearing them ety, 
but that others attended to them; that he voted beckuſe*othets' 
did; that is a way in with a mei in thefe affenblles, 


I dare ſay, was very often obtained. 921 244 24 8 in! 


Alexander Wills ſays he was between tie and rer Jars a. 


member of the Correſponding Society; he fays' the object of the 
Society was a Parliatnentary Reform, in the Houſe of Commons; 


he 
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he never bad reaſon to think others intended otherwiſe ;- never, ta 
his knowledge, was it intended to do any thing by force; chat he 
would not have continued in the Society, if thete had been any 
intention of doing any thing by force; he has not been a member 
of the Society ſince the King of France ſuffered ; that the 
priſoner is 1 1 and a | good member of 
1/44 ; itulote 
The wimeſs fv be is u Dancing Maſters bis ell iments 
of: the Conſtitutional Society; he was introduced by Holcroftz 
after he became a member of the Conſtitutional Society; he wiſhed 
to hear ſpeakers that were clever men; he took his rule of po- 
litics from news- papers, from public report, and from debates in 
both Houſes of Parliament; he was but little acquainted with tho 
proceedings ; he did not ſes the books at the meetings; he never 
knew any of their tranſactions, which might bring the people, or 
thoſe they employed, into any difficulties; he may, he ſays, have 
given a ſhilling, or five ſhillings, a guinea, two guineas, or five 
guineas, to aſſiſt Carter; he- ſays he often gives five guineas, 
and he does not know who he gives it to; then, when preſſed a 
little, he ſays he might have given ſome ſhillings, if not guineas; 
at laſt he ſaid, he did not give guineas, but he did give a few 
ſhillings; he ſays he was aſked, in one of: the Societies, to 
contribute, in Compton-ſtreetz he ſays he is not ſure he gave 
more than that. He never heard of a Secret Committee; or Com- 
mittee of Correſpondence, and never ſaw any letter that had been 
written to the priſoner. --I-think, notwithſtanding that ſtrange 


flouriſh of his, about the five guineas, a 2/0 — 


that there was no harm in this witneſs. A Wailli J 


Archibald Hunter was a de eden Sete 


Society about twenty months; he knows the priſoner; he be- 
longed to the ſame diviſion with Hardy; he ſays the object of 


the Society was to obtain a Parliamentary Reform; he never 


underſtood any thing elſe but a Reform in the Commons Houſe 
of Parliament; the King, and the Houſe of Lords, to remain as 


they were; he never heard of force out of the report; he ſays, 


that Hardy was a. peaceable, reſpectable, quiet man; he ſays 
— Hardy 
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Hardy never produced any E324. BO 
cmmuri coated it, to his knowledge; he continued a member of 
the Society i he was intpodused by Joſeph Hunter; * 4 nat gt. 
tend very. regularly, being frequently out of town. . ' | 
He ſays he was at Chalk Farm, and at the Clube Tavern; 
be underſtood: their proceedings were pesceable 3 he heard the 
reſolutions read, but did not attend to them; he did not vote for 
them ; he HAys, that, from the inattention which petrvades his 
whole donduct, he could not keep up his attention de chear what 
they were. He ſays he Was at mumber three, in Cbmpton- 
ſtrect; that Thel wall was there ; he ſupped: there. Ho then ſays 
it is ſo lung ago ſince he foluwed any buſineſo, that he cannot re- 
callect chat buſineſs he did follow; being preſſed, at Jaſt he 
acknowledged he Was a Perſumer and a Hair Dreſſer, twelve 
years age; he ſays his money is ſometimes. in the ſtocks, ſome- 
times in bis pocket, fometimes in land, and ſometimes in houſes. 
What you will make of the evidence of this very extraordinary 
witneſo, — — 1 10 Exteapegipary Mens 
aver met Wit. 1 nd 309 E, 

Alexander Fmſer aus he is a : Taylors be unn bebe 
Ane Aenne en ng. Society; for about ten mona he ceaſed 
to be a member: lat April was twelvemonth; he ſays a Patlia- 
mentary Reform, in the Houſe of Commons, was the object of 
the Society; the ſuys they had no intent againſt the King, and 
the Houſe of: Lords; they bad no intent to produce a Reform by 
violence; he would have bad do cencrrn nee —_— 
had been their object. e? Ru an 251 zds in id nes. 

William Barclay ſays eee neben bel is ee 
in Duke: ſtreet, Saint Martin's Lanes he has known the ptiſoner 
fifteen years; the priſeuer was foreman to him ſeven years; he 
beats a very good character; he is r n_ * 
9 —— very honeſt man. 

_ . Thomas: Oliver ſays; he is a NiSeating Miniſter; ben wot 3 
at of this Society; he ſays:he:has-knawan the ꝓriſamer four 
eat that he ſhe wer hum a paper, containing ſome reſdlyyongabout 
Parhamentary Reform; the witneſs aſked him, what the uhimate 


end and dagen was, he aids Reform af Paiumens, of be Hou: 
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( 492 ) 
of Commons, upon peaceable and conſtitutional principles; upon 
the ſame plan as the Duke of Nichmond propaſed, in the year 
1782.—He faid he frequently tried to ſuck out of him, what his 
intent was; and, at firſt, he ſaid, he had done this ſince. the re- 
port; that can hardly be; for, before the report, Hardy was in 
cuſtody; then he admits it was when in his on houſe, ſome- 
where about May or June; he ſays he is a man of few words; 
humble, honeſt, and ſincere, and a good Chriſtian; and he ſays 
he fears God, and honours the King,— The witneſs ſays he never 
ſaw the Chalk Farm Addreſs, or the Globe Tavern Addreſs, and 
he does not know whether Hardy favours theſe reſolutions ; he 
thinks Hardy once mentioned the name of a Mr. Bogue, to him, 
of Portſmouth ; he ſays he does not attend to theſe things himſelf, 
not having much time, having the employment of preaching four 
ſermons a week, and making thoſe. ſermons; he ſays he has 
heard converſations at ga; politics, relative to A 

Mr. Daniel Stuart - is et en thai-Committon col. the 
Society of the Friends of the People, in Frith-ſtreet z he ſays he 
has ſeen Hardy frequently.—In December, 1792, the London 
Correſponding Society ſent a letter to the Friends of the People; 
the witneſs carried the , anſwer himſelf; he conyerſed with 
Mr. Hardy; he underſtood, from his converſation, that his whole 
object was a Reform in the Houſe of Commons; that he meant 
to inform the people of the bad ſtate of the Repreſentation, to 
gain a great number of members to the Society, that they might 
get a great number of ſignatures to a petition, to obtain this 
point; he ſays he called upon Hardy once or twice a week, out 
of curioſity, to know what they were doing, and they talked very 
freely; he ſays he never varied; he was always for the Duke of 
Richmond's plan; he ſays they never agreed in opinion; he does 
not remember any thing being ſaid about a Convention; he 
always thought Hardy a ſimple inoffenſive nn 
to be guilty of violence. a 

. be. .age/hy Gid.not (know Gat 
Hardy was an aſſociated member of the Conſtitutional Society; 
that the Friends: of the People had declined all intercourſe with 

Vol. IV. D d that 
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chat Society; the © correſpondence between his Society, and the 
Society of | Sheffield, was in May, 179; he cannot ſay, that he 
jaw the addreſs of the ſixth of Auguſt, 1794; he did ſee the 
addreſs of the twentieth of January, 1794, and he ſaw the 
proceedings at Chalk Farm, and they had enquired what length 
his Society meant to go; his Society declined anſwering, A liſt 
of the Friends of the People is ſhewn to him; he fays, though 
there was no correſpondence between the Society of the Friends 
of the People, and the Society for Conſtitutional Information, 
yet there: were —— that remained members of both 

John Sur he eee Wee e be te 
known the priſoner e eme PR 
a ſober, peaceable, honeſt, worthy man. 

. © John Stevenſon, — — coder amber of 

either of theſe Societies; he has known Hardy eight or nine 
years; he fays he is of an extremely mild and peaceable diſ- 
poſition; he faw him frequently when he was in Mr. Bar- 
e 1 
him. 

Alexander Gregg fays he is a Book-binder ; be bas known 
Hardy ſeven years; that he is a ſober, induſtrious man, rather 
teligious than otherwiſe; a very bn. very W 0 man; 
that chis is his general character. 

William Henderſon, a Dealer in 1 he his known 

Hardy near twenty years; he has been intimately acquainted 
with him twelve years; he fays he has an univerſally good 
character; a ſober, honeſt, ſedate, religious, good man. 
Mr. Stevens, a Diſſenting Miniſter, ſays he has known Hardy 
ſeven years, ever ſince he came to London; that he was one of his 
congregation; that he is a very reſpectable character, and as far 
as connected with him in a religious Society, he can ſpeak to his 
character; his moral conduct en ee ae 
conſcience towards God and man. | 

ä ͤ— he-kws. known: Hatdy 
ſeventeen years; that he is of a very amiable character, both civil 
_ Mp a peaceable, — man.— The wit- 
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neſs fays he has been a member of the Correſponding Society, 
but had ceaſed to be one two years ago; he ſays he remembers 
no reſolutions about Paine's Rights of Man; he remembers their 
writing to the Conſtitutional Society, to have members aſſociated; 
he met with them at the Bell, in Exeter-ſtreet, before the Society 
was ſormed; he was no Delegate; he does not recollect who 
was the firſt Chairman; Margarot might be for any thing he 
knew; he believes Hardy to be one of the firſt that met; and a 
perſon of the name of Black, and a Mr. Gow, who is ſince dead; 
that there was no Clergyman, or Phyſician, among them; that 
there were thirty or ſorty, or more, when they met the greateſt 
number; the firſt time be came, perhaps, there might be twenty; 
he believes Margarot was the principal man in forming the 
original laws, but he cannot recollect who aſſiſten. 

Alexander Gordon, a Shoe-maker, ſays he has known the 
priſoner twenty years; that he is a ſober, honeſt, induſtrious, 
peaceable man, 

John Bogue, a Carpenter and Cobinevariakier; ſays he has 
known the priſoner near ten years; that he is an induſtrious, 
honeſt, Chriſtian man. 

Mathew Dickey, a Scotch Factor, fays he has known the 
priſoner upwards of five years; that he is a ſtrictly honeſt, up- 
right man; their intercourſe was entirely upon buſineſs, 

James Hardy ſays he is not related to the priſoner; he lives 
in Smithfield ; he has known him from 1779, or Wr he gives 
him the beſt of characters. 

They then call Mr. King, and the purpoſe for which they called 
Mr. King was to ſhew, that a letter, which was encloſed to 
Hardy, in Daviſon's letter, which Daviſon's letter, you recollect, 
propoſed to Hardy a plan for furniſhing the Society, or any one 
that wanted them, with pikes, from Sheffield; in that letter, a 
letter to a Society at Norwich, was ſent encloſed; Mr. King is 
not able to ſpeak exactly to it, but he ſays he does recollect 
the circumſtance of a letter being found, unopened, at the time, 
but he cannot mann 
Norwich letter, or no. | : 
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David Martin, of Sheffield, ſays he is a member of a Society 
chere, for a Reform in the Commons Houſe of Parliament, by 
legal; and conſtitutional means; he ſays that he had no reaſon to 
believe chat the object of any other perſon, was different from 
his; he had not the moſt diſtant idea of doing any thing by force; 
he fays they ſent Delegates to Scotland, to co; perate with other 
Delegates, to obtain a reform, by a petition to Parliament; he 
ſays they hoped the effect of a general co-operation, would be 
ſufficient to induce. the Parliament to grant the petition z that it 
was not their deſign to compel by force; he ſays he would not 
have remained in the Society, if it hadz he had no intention to 
attack the King; nor to attack the Lords; he ſays he knows a 
perſon of the name of Gale, he was an active man in the Society, 
he helieves he is not now at Sheffield, he has no houſe there; the 
witneſs was made an aflociated member of the Conſtitutional 
Society, in 1792; he has heard of the proceedings of the Scotch 
Convention, he ſaw an account of them, in the Gazetteer of 
Edinburgh, he did not approve of that part relating to a Secret 
Committee---he ſays, being at the outfide of the People, on the 
Caftle Hill, he did not hear the reſolution to petition the Houſe 
of Commons no more---he fays Yorke and he had not exactly 
the ſame opinion, as to a plan of Reform in Parliament; he does 
not know. who are the Editors of the Patriot, but has heard that 
Brown was one, which Brown was a Delegate to the Scotch 
Gonvention; he thought him a peaceable, and well diſpoſed, man; 
he ſays there were letters between their Society, and the Stockport 
Society, and he thought that they alſo, were peaceably diſpoſed.--- 
He ' ſays he was not in the ſecret, that the motion for à peti- 
tion to Parliament, which Broomhead made at the Sheffield meet 
ing, was made to be negatived; he ſays whatever Mr. Brown 
might write or think, or whatever he might do, the Society gave 
him no authority to act for them at Edinburgh, except in a legal, 
and conſtitutional mn, he admits that he had read Yarke's 
ſpeech. _ - 

Edward Oakes, a Plater at Sheffield, ſays he has been a mem- 
— of the Society, from 1791, to the preſent time; he ſays he 
attended the meeting, that his object was to procure, by lawful 
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and conſtitutional means, in co-operation* with the reſt of the 

Societies, a Reform in Parliament; they expected their petitions 

would be heard, when made by large bodies, that it would be 

more likely to impreſs. the Parliament; that it was never their 

object to uſe force; he ſays he would not have remained in the 
Society, if that had been their object; they had no object, but a 

Reform in the Houſe of Commons, and that by petition. He 
lays he was upon the Caſtle Hill, that he does not know the terms 
of the reſolution; he was in the Society, when a Delegate was 
ſent to Scotland, he does not recollect whether the propoſition 
came from Scotland, or from themſelves; he ſays the object was tq 
have proper meaſures conſidered of, to obtain a Parliamentary 
Reform; he ſays Brown was to expreſs the ſenſe of their So- 
ciety; they were to point out the proper way of addrefling Par. 
liament, . which might not be altogether, thought of by them, 

theſe perſons appeared to him to be more capable of judging z he 
thought petitigning from ſo large a body, wauld haye weight 
with Parliament; they had nothing in gontemplation againſt the 
King, his title, office, or life; he ſays he, does not partieulazly 
recollect whether any thing was faid about the Houſe of Lords; 
he does nat believe the object of the. Society, extended further 

— ͤö—̃ he {lol af Now 

mons, .. zi 101 tir nonulach ,enolyft 
d Sen — 1 about pikes, that their, Society 
had great apprehenſions of danger from the ↄppoſite party, that 
they had been threatened, and ill uſed hy the oppoſite party, and 

by individuals, who took upon themſolyes an authority that they 

had no right to; this was complained of in the Saciety x he 

ſays. that it never was deſigned or agitated: to. arm, as a body 

to attack the Goyerinent; if it had been he ſhould have known 
it, He ſays he was a member of the Committee; he does not 
know that there were any of their members in any wiſe aſſociated 
with the Correſponding Society, any further than by corre: 
ſpondence; he did not gonſtantly attend the Committee, and the 

Commitzes did not regularly enter their proceedings; they werp 

kept py William Broomhead; be ſays he knows Samuel Aſhton; 
1 Society, in London; for; their 
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$6tiety be has ſeen Aſhton write, but be did not attend do his 
writing; he ſays that the letters that were ſent were not al- 
together known to the Society at large; the body truſted to the 
Committee ; that the Committee ſometimes reported, but had no 
fixed time for doing it; he ſays Paine's Rights of Man had been 
introduced into the Society, before they were declared to be a 
libel ; he does not know whether a letter of the fourteenth of 
March, to Adams, was ſent ; he ſpeaks of writing to Mr, Horne 
Tooke, and to the Conſtitutional Society; two letters were read; 
one bf them was encloſcd to Hardy, in anſwer to a letter from 
bum, to know what it way ey Tere" Laing "he ban as 
letter, of the ſame date, found upon Adams. l 

- The witneſs admitted the letters to be Aſhton's band -writing, 
and ſigned by him; it ſays they were reſolved to obtain a radical 
Reform of the Country, as ſoon as prudence and diſcretion will 
permit; and they requeſt, that the villages and towns niay unite 
in we ſetitments". expreſſed by Paine;—The witneſs ſays he 
never read that letter at all; he does not know that it was 
ever" commutiicated to him he does not know whether it might 
be tommunicated' to the Society, becauſe he did not attend all 
thei?” meetings; he fays thete is the Regiſter and the Patriot, 
publiſhed weekly, in Sheffield. He is ſhewn forne printed reſo- 
lutions, thanking Paine for his two publications, the firſt and 
Yeeond' part of the” Rights' df Man; he ſuys he believes theſe 
| Fefolutians were circulated in Sheffield, and that the books were 
efrculated in Shefhiehd; that they were ſold to various perſons, in 
town and Country, and by ſome of the members of this Horiety; 
that probably the number of the members of che Society might 
de about two hundred; that the number mentioned in tis paper, 
gab pens wad might be taken from the number of 

that attended the meetings; be ſays chat he expected, if 
ere was any corruption in che Houſe of Lords, the Reformation 
theie-/wonld: follow, of courſe; from a Reform in the Houſe of 
Comm e- He fays that Martin, che laſt witneſs, fgned 
Uſe reſolutions.— This witnef an there was no eoticetinent 
3 | ps (ite Pub- 
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Daniel Stuart is called again; he ſays they had a letter from 
the Sheffield Society, ſigned Bamuel Aſhton, to the Friends of 
the People, dated the fourteenth of May, 17923 the Friends of 
the People having publiſhed their declaration upon the eleventh 
2 LEONE 


eum. & pagei 290 nd 393% 


Ar. Attiricy Geurral. I afked' Mr; Stuart upon his croſs- 
examination, if he knew of a letter of the 26th of May, which 
had been ſent to the Conftirutional Society, if your Lord- 
ſhip has no objeRtion, 1 think” cus will” be a" proper place 
to read it in. 

Lord Sie lie Eyre. Let it be read. 


(Vide Pl i ge 87.) 


nnd Gier Fe Eyre: Mr. — 47 n never heard of 
this letter of the twenty- ſixth of May, to the Conſtitutional 
Society, and he thinks he did not know. at the time of any of 
their members having been aſſociated with the Conſtitutional 
Society; he was aſked as to ſome Gentlemen having left the 
Society of the Friends of the People, and he ſays there had, 
and that other members have been added to that Society; he 
:was aſked too whether Lord Daer, a member of the Edinburgh 
\Convention, — from * Sante be ſays he is 
ſtill a member. 

William e a 1 at Sheffield, fays he 1 was 
a member of the Sheffichl Society i that their object was a re- 
Formation in the Commons Houſe af Parliament by petitioning ; 
that they went upon the plan af the Duke of Richmond; he 
believes from the knowledge he had of the Society, that they 
had anly one end in view, and he believes now that it is ſo; he 
ſays he would not have belonged to the Society, if the object 
bad been to attack the King or Conſtitution, not if the object 
had been to -accomplifh the end by force ; he ſays they ſent 
5 Wr in order * 
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the minds of the pedple; and to draw up fach- papers: to be 
preſented to the: Government, us they ſhould think moſt con- 
ducive to forward à Reform in the Houſe of Commons; he ſays 
that Brown had no other authority from them; he ſays he has 
heard: people ſpealt of ill-treating the Society ; that there were 
inflammatory letters in the Sheffield papers from one Nuſſel; 
he ſays he is almoſt, however, a ſtranger to the pike buſineſs, 
as to the general object, if it had been to have armed, it muſt 
nder nee e ene n the queſtion 
was never agitated in the Committee, or in the Society; he 
never heard of any intention to reſiſt, or to attack Goyernment, 
he had ng ſuch object himſeclf, and be has reaſonable hope that the 
Society had not; he ſays the Society publiſhed the Duke of 
Richmond's letter to inform the Societies at large of the principles 
they meant to 80 upon. and they - adhered ſtrictly to thoſe prin- 
ciples. a e 

Upon his a" Slay Mods he ſays, the object. was al along 
to obtain a Reform by: petition; that that was negatived on 
the Caſtle Hill, he heard no voice in the affirmative; he ſays he 
remained a member of the Society, after 'thatz he has ſome 
recollection of 'a vote of approbation-of the proceedings of the 
Scotch Convention,” but he was not then - preſent ; he fays he 
did not know: of the contrivance to have the vote. for the 
petition negatived, neither from: Broomhead nor Camage, and 
he has had «correſpondence: with Broomhead for fiſteen years; 
ho ys he did not know that any petition to his Majeſty 
was prepared; he ſays he can form no belief as to 7 e 
writitig' of Aſhton. A CHN 

- 1 Edward Smith, a Cutler in Sheficld, Aye he'vias a Ste 
of the Society in 1791; that theit object was/ to obtain a Par- 
liamientary Reform upon the Duke of Richmond's plan in his 
letter to Colonel Sharman; be underſtood by the expreſſion 
Rights of Man in their letters; equal Repreſchtation in Parlia- 
ment in ide Houſe of Commiom z he never bead any thing in 

the Society that they wilhed to attack the King's title or his pre- 
rogative, but much the other way, nor to ũquch the dignity of the 
E l Rn, 
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the glorious advantages obtained in 1688; that he heard nothing 
of force, he heard nothing of arms till the hand- bill that threat- 
ened them; that upon any good news they uſed to fire piſtols 
into their houſes ; that there was nothing to provoke this conduct; 
that there wus no regular arming ; he ſays if they had deter- 
mined to-arm, Sheffield could in one day have furniſhed ten thou- 
fand-pikes;''thatit never was his wiſh or object in becoming a 
member of that Society, to touch or affect his/Sovereign. +» 
Upon his croſs- examination, he ſays, that he thought it ne- 
ceflary to provide arms for his own defence; he does not know 
how many did; he ſays, as to himſelf, he made no application 
to any Magiſtrate he ſays it was put into the Regiſter, a public 
newſpaper at Sheffield, that they adviſed people to arm to aſſiſt 
the Magiſtrates, the advice was to arm againſt domeſtic enemies 
and foreign invaſion, that being the ſubſtance of the hand- bill, 
which they underſtood to be againſt them, they adopted ſimilar 
words; he fays that by equal repreſentation, he means that every 
man was to have his vote; he had read both editions of the 
Rights of Man by Mr. Paine 3; he obtained them by a ſubſeripr 
tion of a few friends; that there were many that had them that 


Society, but they read them at their own, houſes; they alſe had 
other cheap publications 3 he ſays he wag nat at the meeting 
when they approved of Paine's works; that he never took into 
conſideration Paine's notions of monarchy; that the Society did 
not adopt that, but they made no proteſt againſt it; that they 
did not wiſh to deſtroy monarchy; he underſtood the author to 
be expteſſing diſaffection ;, he fays he knew, Yorke at Sheffield, 
be. was: at the Caſtle Hill, they voted by holding up hands 3 he 
never heard of the addreſs from the Society to France, - 
His: Grace the Duke of Richmond is then called, in enite.> 
identify a paper Which, is repreſented. to be his Grace's plan 
fort a Reform of Parliament; he could not identify that paper, 
but produced a paper -pnrporting to be a letter to a Colonel 
Sharman, containing a plan for a Reform of Parliament, and 
that letter was read. The plan was for Univerſal Suffrage and 
Atmual Election, and it ſtated that the remedy—that the way 


Cue) 
| Wem 
2 Convention of the people, . but, however, he certainly {aid 
U—U—üUñä6 On of thoſe who were 
r 307 pow ood ions 7; ating uharls 
Mr. — — be fen that-he bas-heard 
Hardy ſtate his plan to be Univerſal Suffrage and. Annual Par. 
opinion, he always, adhered to the Duke of Richmond's plan— 
ke ſaid that Was the whole object of his Society he was: once 
in company with him at ſupper, he found him 4 fincere, ſimple, 
honeſt man; he ſays he did not know that he e ee 
ciated member of the Conſtitutional Society. 
: wm ——— a Scotch Borough Con 
vention, but they could not be read, 3 

- Joſeph Strutt, of ————ů Gocieijpabere; 
ew Rukoks in the Commons Houſe of Parliament was their 
object, they had no deſign againſt the King, or the | Houſe of 
Lords, and they had no intention to bring about that Reform by 


inde ne f Ent 
9 
ſoner, that it was in the beginning of March, 1793; be had 
given notice of an intention to bring forward an enquiry in 
Parliament into the cauſe of the alarms at that time; that upon 
that occaſion he Tent to Hardy, whom he underſtood could give 
him information; de came to him, and he converſed with him; 
Hardy ftated his whole object to be obtaining by peaceable 
means a Reform on che Duke of Richmond's plan, and that he 
was ready to give him a ſight of his whole correſpondence, to 
produce all his papers to bim, that he might lay them before 
Parliament in any manner that he ſhould think fit; he was aſked 
-whether he was or not an original member of the Conſtitutional 
Society, he faid he was, but he had not attended ſinoe 3783; 
there were ſome queſtions whether Mr. Sberidan had ſaid any 
:thing of books, as well as papers, whether Hardy offered him 
och" Wer papers] r 
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him to be ſure chat Hardy mentioned books 3 nnen 
— —— paper s. 4 

Mr, Francis was then called ; he faw Mt. Bandy twice, fiſt a 
bis on houſe, and afterwards at Mr. Francis's houſe; the 
Correſponding Society had thanked Mr. Franeis for a ſpeech he 
had made in Parliament in the year 1793, und had expreſſed a 
defire that- it ſhould be printed; upon that vecaſion/ he ſaw Mr. 
Hardy; he fays before that time Hardy had been ſent to him 
to deſire him to preſent a petition on the ſubgect of 4 Reſorm 
in Parliament; that they wiſhed their Delegates might be ad- 
mitted to come to his houſe, accordingly they were admitted, 
and they brought a petition there were ſour of them; he told 
them he objected to the prayer of their petition, Wich was ſor 
Univerſal Repreſentation according to the Duke of *Richmond's 
plan z be fays that Hardy ſeemed a remarkable teaſpnablei 'quiet 
man; that they were yery ready at the argument in ſupport of 
VUniverſal Suffrage, they ſaid they only followed the opiniotts 
of the Duke of Richmond; he ſays he told them they ho 
have left the remedy in general terms to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe; they ſaid they were ſorry they had not known that 
ſooner, but that now they could not alter it, as the petition 
was ſigned by a great number of people, and muſt be pre- 
ſented: that day, becauſe Mr, Grey was that day to make his 
motion. 

Mr, Francis fays, they ad — that they would no- 

cept nothing elſe, but they appeared to him to adhere to Uni- 
verſal Repreſentation. There is a little puzzle about a letter 
which had been written to Mr. Francis, and his anſwer; they 
had in that letter thanked him for what he had ſaid about a 
radical Reform on a broad baſis; he ſays that was not exactly 
the tenor of his ſpeech, but he did nat think it right to enter into 
much altercation upon the ſubject, he gave them a civil anſwer, 
and there it ended. 

The Earl of Lauderdale fays, he received a letter from the 
Society of the Friends of the People at Portſburg, near Edin- 
burgh; that he ſaw Skirving upon that occaſion, and he ſup- 
pokes the application was made to him in conſequence of a 

converſation - 


( 43 ) 
converſation” with dkirving; Skirving- fepreſented that they 
wiſhed to have men af education, that they might be pre- 
vented from- fallirig into abſurditits, which they ſhould other- 
wiſe be liable to fall into; he ſays: he had ho reaſon to ſuſpect 
that any thing more was meant than to obtain Univerſal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments; he heard nothing of force,” and has no 
reaſon to think there was any intention of force. He was aſked 
if he bad heard” any ching of Skirving's letter to Hardy in 
July, 1793, which is a remarkable letter, his Lordſhip ſays he 
ee d, b ee en e e 
man 

Gendenen, | weald, if the day were, not de fr ſpent, and 
what I have to ſay upon this ſubject, but I foreſee it muſt ne- 
ctſſarily run into an inconvenjent length, bath to myſelf and 
to: you; and, therefore, L believe I. muſt trouble you to attend 
een — 
to reſeaſe yay... blos off wat : bra % Hehe 
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1. — now Thirty-five Minutes paſt Bleuen „det. at Night, 
. the Court adjourned'to Wedneſday Morning, Nine a Clack. 
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0 SESSION HOUSE IN THE od BAILEY, 
Wedneſday, Novenber the 5th, 1 794. 


PRESENT, a 
Lord Chief Juſtice EYRE; 
Lord Chief Baron MACDONALD; 
| Mr. Baron HOTHAM ; | 
Mr. Juſtice BULLER; 
Mr, Juſtice GROSE ; 
And others, his Majeſty's Juſtices, e. 


Thomas Hardy ſet to the bar. 8 


Lony ver ag een ny 


Let night, at a late hour, 1 finiſhed — — 
parol evidence, and ſome parts of the written evidence, which 
ſeemed to be more immediately connected with the parol evi- 
dence on both ſides, except that I did not ſtate to you the 
Proteſt in the Houſe of Lords, which was read to you, by the 
conſent of the Attorney General, on the part of the priſoner. 
I did not ſtate it to you at that time, becauſe it did not appear 
to me to be in its nature evidence. It is ſomething that has paſſed 
in the Parliamentary Hiſtory of this ,Country, from whence ar- 


guments might be drawn, on the part of the priſoner, to evi- 


dence the purity and honeſty of his intentions, and, in my judg- 
ment, it is — it can be made 23 


behalf. 


Having adidas "2004 
fay to you, that this cauſe, this great and momentous cauſe 
between the King and the priſoner at the bar, is at length 
brought to the point of concluſion; and it muſt be a ſatisfaction 
to the mind of every honeſt man that this cauſe has been ſo 
conducted, has been proceeded upon, and has been attended to 

| 5 by 


(44s) 
by you with ſo much patience and temper, that there is reaſon 
to expect that your minds have been ſufficiently informed on 
the ſubject to enable you to diſcover its true merits; and to pro- 
nounce a verdict, which in the firſt place will be ſatisfactory to 
your own conſciences, and as ſuch, cannot but be ſatisfaQory to 
the community. 

Gentlemen, it is. as great > fatisfaction to me, as I can fee! 
in the exerciſe of ſo. painful a duty, as that which has been caſt 
upon me, to reflect that upon this occaſion there is, I think, 
no poſſible chance of our being entangled in any difficulties in 
point of law. The verdict in this caſe, will not proceed, and 
you will receive no directions from me that it ought to proceed 
on any narrow or technical grounds, The avert-a&t charged 
in this indictment, is in ſubſtance, that the priſoner at the bar, 
and thoſe who have been concerned with him, have conſpired 
to depoſe the King, and to fubvert the Monarchy of this 
Country; and this is charged, and always has been conſidered, 
as an overt- act of the Treaſon of compaſſing the death of the 
King. It is indeed a known preſumption of law, acknowledged 
by the beſt writers: upon the law; and particularly by every one 
of thoſe writers who have been referred. to by the Counſel on 
both fides, that he who conſpires to depoſe the King, compaſſes and 
imagines the death of the King; and it never has been made a 
queſtion, whether the compaſſing and imagining the death of 
the King was the primary intent conceived in the mind, and 
was prior to the conſpiracy to depoſe him, or whether the, con- 
ſpiracy to depoſe the King, muſt neceſſarily, from the nature of 
the charge, be ſubſequent to the compaſſing and imagining the 
death of the King; I fay it is not to be put to you that the 
eompaſſing and imagining the death of the King is ta be proved 
a conception in the mind, prior to the conception of depoſing 
the King. The conſpiracy to depoſe the King is evidence of 
compaſling and imagining the death of the King, concluſtve in its 
nature, ſo cuncluſive that it is become a preſumption of law, which 
is in truth nothing more than a neceſſary and violent preſumption 
of fact, admitting o no contradiction. Who can doubt that 
ot betrat nod d Lars ,coqu oe % . n 
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the natural perſon of che King is — ene 26 
tempted by him who attempts to depoſe him 

Gentlemen, I —— —ñ“—— | 
queſtion z, many, many hours were ſpent at the Bar, in this diſ- 
cuſſion. but, on the part of the priſoner, it was maniſeſt, that, 
after the diſcuſſion, the argument broke down under the caſe, 
and it. betame impoſſible for either of the Gentlemen to ſet him- 
ſelf diſtinctly to maintain this propoſition, that an honeſt man 
could- 1 — — 
has compaſſed or imagined his death. Rum 

Gentlemen, you will therefore nr — 
the fact, and I am moſt cordially diſpoſed to agree with the 
Counſel for the priſoner, that, if he is this day to be convicted, 
he ought to be proveablement attaint; i. e. the proof ought to 
be clear and convincing. I avoid uſing the word direct, left L 
ſhould entangle you in a difficulty, as to the nature of the proof; 
it may conſiſt of a train of circumſtances, provided the reſult is 
ſuch as ſhall leave no doubt in your minds. The law of the 
land is perfectly clear, that ſuch proof is as legal, and therefore 
ag or RY Rr WR — poſitive MoS os 
that can be offered. 

— YI of fa no ed 
Whether the priſoner, and the other perſons, have conſpired to 
ſubvert the Monarchy, and whether they have ſet on foot a projet 
of a Convention of the People, in order to eſtect it?; 

Gentlemen, I have employed a part of that time ſince the 
Court broke up, which it was neceſſary enough for me to have 
devoted to ſleep, in endeavouring to take ſuch a review of the 
evidence in chis cauſe, as might enable me to lay the queſtions of 
ſact between the King, and the priſoner at the Bar, with ſome 
tolerable diſtinctneſs, before you, that you might ſee where the 
matter hinged, and that you might be the better enabled to apply 
your attention and conſideration to the different points of the 
caſe. I do not know whether I ſhall ſucceed, or not, but I do 
hope T ſhall be able to point out to you the leading features of 
3 ů ů — 
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(446) ), 
I begin With ſtating to you, that I think it ought to be eon- 
ceded to this priſoner, upon the whole reſult of this evidence, 
that he had fet out originally upon that which is called the Duke 
of Richmond's plan of a Reform in Parliament; that is, upon a 
plan to obtain a Repreſentation oſ the People in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament, by Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Election; 
and T think it will be incumbent on thoſe who ſuſtain the proſe- 
cution, to ſatisfy you that the priſoner, and the other perſons who 
have been concerned with him, whether irritated by their own 
enthuſiaſm, or by the example of France, have departed from 
that plan, and have entered into a criminal purſuit of another 
object; another object, in the opinion of very wiſe: men, not 
very far removed from that which was originally their object, 
(and it is that proximity which has made a laboured promulgation 
of this doctrine of Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Election, fo 
dangerous to the Community ;) the object I mean to point out 
to you, is, the ſubſtituting, in the room of an improvement of the 
Repreſentation in the Commons Houſe of Parliament, the eſta- 
bliſhment of a Government by a Repreſentation of the People 
only; a pure Democracy, which may undoubtedly be compre- 
— under the words, . 
le.“ r es 

— in the maſs — ee ee 
| Jaid defors you; there are to be found paſſages, and thoſe not ex- 
tremely numerous, which will be fit to be ſubmitted to your con- 
ſideration, as grounds from whence the proſecutors have drawn 
their concluſion, and by which they are to ſupport it; that this 
departure from the original plan has taken place, and that the 
priſoner at the bar has entered into the criminal purſuit imputed 
to him; the paſſages in the evidence to which I particularly refer 
you; are thoſe, in the firſt place, which mark the conduct of the 
popular Societies, in which. the prifoner is implicated, in the 
courſe of the year 179, prior to their preſenting their addreſſes 
to the National Convention of France; when you have con- 
ſidered this — yo will have then to n. 
belonging to them. After — — and conſidgted choſe 
| addreſſes, 
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addreſſea, y6u will then have to look at their ſubſequent conduit, 
to be collected from their written tranſactions, down to the time 
of the diſperſion of the Britiſh Convention, in Scotland, in the 
latter end of the year 17933 and then you will have to conſider, 
and to form your judgment, upon that project of a Convention, 
7 2 HAI 5 
the beginning of 17944. 

Gentlemen, here I think you will de bs en outline of 
the charge, upon which, with ſuch explanations as the reſt of the 
written evidence will afford, and the additional circumſtances, 
diſcloſed by the parol teſtimony, you are to decide. 

I think I may ſtate to you; without troubling you wich pur⸗ 
r ——— 
evidence which you have heard, that theſe popular Societies had, 
in the beginning of the year 1792, ſo conducted themſelves as to 
raiſe a queſtion upon themſelves, and their conduct, ſome time 
before the addreſſes to the National Convention took place j you 
will recollect that it appeared, from ſome of the papers which 
were read, that there was a Society, calling themſelves, „ The 
* Friends of the People, conſiſting of men of rank and property, 
and of diſtinction in the Country, who had refuſed to carreſpond 
with the Conſtitutional Society. You will recollect, chat the 
ſame ſet of men had exhorted the Sheffield Society, with whom 
they were in correſpondence that year, and had exhorted them in 
yain, to make an explicit declaration of their attachment to the 
Government, as by law eſtabliſhed, Some of theſe popular 50+ 
cieties had 'gone ſo far, that a Society, at Stockport, put the 
queſtion, directly, to the London Correſponding Society, by a 
letter, addreſſed to the priſoner, now at the bar, to know what 
it was they meant, and particularly to know, whether they meant 
to go on with the Houſe of Lords? That Society intimated 


their doubts, whether, with the Houſe of Lords, they could 


effeRuate their plan of Reform; or whether with the Biſhops, 
who made a part of the Houſe of Lords; liberty of conſcience, 
rn de 


(48 ) 

queſtion ſtill more diſtinctly, and in a way which could not 
poſlibly be miſunderſtood; for they put this direct queſtion to 
the priſoner, Hardy, as Secretary to the London Correſponding 
Society: Do you intend to rip up the Monarchy by the roots ? 
It is in evidence, they ſuſpected that this laſt letter was a ſnare, 
intended for them; you will recollect Lynam's evidence to that 
effect, and that they were on their guard. The priſoner, Hardy, 
for the Society, anſwered both theſe letters. To be ſure, one 
might reaſonably have expected that men, who adopted the Duke 
of Richmond's plan, with ſincerity of heart, and who meant not 
to go beyond his plan, would, when called upon, have moſt 
diſtinctly avowed the extent of their plan, in terms which could 
admit of no equivocation, or exception; that they would have 
avowed' their dutiful attachment to the King; that they would 
have avowed their adherence to the Conſtitution of the Govern- 
ment, as by law eſtabliſhed, in King, Lords, and Commons; 
that they would have left no man to doubt, and particularly thoſe 
perſons who put the queſtion to them, what their opinion was 
upon theſe points, on which their opinion was to govern the 
conduct of others. With reſpect to the preſent letter, the more 
reaſon they had to ſuſpect — WOC See 
them, the more reaſon they had to ſpeak out. 
——— ee Gieres 
to theſe two requiſitions are ſuppoſed to be ſufficient to enable 
you to diſcover; the letters and the anſwers ſhall now be read 
to you; before they are read, I would obſerve, once for all, that 
in a caſe of this nature, much ſtreſs ought not to be laid on par- 
ticular expreſſions. God forbid that mens lives ſhould depend 
on nice interpretations and conſtructions of words. I am againſt 
even a very ſtrict interpretation of actions, to the prejudice of 
any priſoner ; but ſometimes expreſſions are too ſtrong, ſome- 
times tranſactions too explicit, to admit —— FR 
real interpretation and meaning. 

Gentlemen, hear the anſwers to theſe eee read; 
attend to them, and ſee what it is they do import, and particularly 
ain . wg of 
* 4 attachment 
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attachment to-the Conſtitution of the Country, as Ris 


13 Lords, and Commons. | 
* (Vide Vol. I, pages 215, 217) 222, and 224.) 
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pentianter; expraicns; inc thae-two.anfonce, Aave; diva glen) 
made to you by the Counſel, and you will judge of their proper 
force. I have no occaſion to repeat them. Such of them as 
ſtrike your minds, clearly and diſtinctly, are probably well 
founded. If it requires much niceneſs of critical inquiry to fix 
the meaning imputed to the words, I ſhould adviſe you not to 
employ yourſelves in that ſort of criticiſm. I think you would 
only entangle yourſelves, and you would not fee the caſe in its 


great outlines, which I believe is the only way in which it can 


be ſeen truly. One obſervation only I ſhall make on their an- 
ſwer, becauſe it is immediately connected with the hiſtory of 
this tranſaction, namely, that, in their anſwer, they inform the 
Society at Stockport, that they have reſolved on addrefling the 
French National Convention, and then follows this extraordinary 
paſſage: Without entering into the probable effects of ſuch a 
« meaſure, effects which your Society will not fail to diſcover, 
« we invite you to join us,” .What were to be the probable 
effects of this meaſure, which theſe perſons were to diſcover ? 
And why did not they expreſsly avow to this Society the whole 
of their project, in terms that could admit of no poſſible equivo- 
cation, or doubt ? B ABI 
on this letter. 

Gendemen, they fate-that ibey bad reſolved; to-addrefs. rhe 
National Convention, and they did, in fact, addreſs it; and it is 
very apparent in the evidence, that the Society to which Hardy 
belonged took the lead in that meaſure. "They notify it not only 
to-the Stockport Society, but alſo to the other Societies, with 
whom they were then in correſpondence. They tranſmitted their 
reſolution to addreſs the Convention to the Society for Conſtitu- 
tional Information; that Society having declared their approbation 
of the intention, the London Correſponding -Society tranſmitted 


—— IEETY to ſend; the reſult was, 
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that the Society for Conſtitutional Information did not think fi 
to join them in that particular addreſs, but they alſo reſolved to 
preſent an addreſs of their own to the Convention of France, and 
they, in fact, did ſo. What their objects were in preſenting 
theſe. adureſſes, are only darkly alluded to in the letter of the 
Correſponding Society to the Society at Stockport; but what- 
ever their objects might be, it is an obſervation which. ariſes 
upon their conduct towards thoſe two. Societies to whom they 
ſent theſe two letters, and upon their conduct in thus preſenting 
theſe addreſſes, that iß in order to account for, and to explain the 
letters, you could ſuppoſe: that they had meaſures to keep with 
thoſe Societies, the violence of fome to cheek, the moderation of 
others to animate, or any other objects, which made it neceſſary 
for them to keep. meaſures with. thoſe Societies, and to anſwer 
every man in. his own way, fo as to. loſe none, and to increaſe 
the number of their followers; and if you were diſpoſed, there- 
fore, to attribute the particular language of theſe anſwers to 
ſome ſuch neceſſity, or policy, yet in reſpect of their conduct to 
the National Convention of France, they appear to be perſectly 
volunteers; to. have no meaſures to keep. with any body, and to 
AE 

Gentlemen, it will be . to trouble you with the 
reading of theſe addreſſes; becauſe they, on the part of the pro- 
ſecution, inſiſt, that they admit of no explanation whatever ; that 
they are the meaſures of determined Republicans, . going out of 
their way to expreſs their zeal in the cauſe of Republicaniſm.— 
4 — 
ſelves, how far they merit that imputation. | 


Vi. Vol. 2, pages 49 and 56.) 


Becke the language of theſe addrefles, which were preſented 
to the National Convention of France. 


Gentlemen, it appears from the evidence, that theſe addrefles 
were preſented by perſons appointed from hence. The name of 
one of them is J. Froſt. The language in which Froſt preſented 
Pa in poſſeſſion of; it has been laid before you, in the 
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perſons employed to preſent theſe audreſſes, except ſo far as thut 
conduct is connected with the cafe of the priſoner at the bar, 
| becauſe, in any other view of it, it is not before you. The 
language uſed by Froſt is connected with the caſe of the priſoner ; 
for though not held by the priſoner himſelf, nor by the perſons 
who deputed Froſt to deliver the addreſſes, yet it is brought home 
to them, becauſe the language of the preſentation of the addreſs 
is tranſmitted by Froſt to the Societies; and you will find, that, 
after they had been informed in what language it had been pre- 
ſented, an unqualified approbation of the conduct of Froſt was 
given by the Society for Conſtitutional way.» a poten 
— — — , 
| r K 
which declares, that till the National Convention of France had 
degun to act, there was little to be done here, with reſpect to the 
'views of theſe popular Societies. What connexion the views of 
theſe popular Societies could have with the National Convention 
of France, unleſs they had begun to entertain a new idea, or a 
new interpretation of che phraſe, '« Repreſentation of the People 
'« by Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Elections,“ ariſing out bf 
the proceedings of the National Convention of France; or if not 
ariſing out of them, yet to be now adopted, in conſequence of the 
National Convention of France having exhibited that great 
ſcene on the theatre of the world, and to be now attempted to be 
carried into execution; is for your judgment. The preſenter of 
theſe addreſſes has expreſſed an expectation, that felicitations 
might ſoon come over to a National Aﬀembly here. What that 
National Aſſembly was to be, which was to be eſtabliſhed here 
in England, and which was to be felicitated by France; will be a 
2 ar eons: 5 nas 
nenn. 
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Gentlemen, I have ſtated to you, that the only effect, in this 
caſe, which the language of the Delegate, who preſented this 
addreſs, can have, is in reſpect of the adoption of it by the 
priſoner, and by the perſons concerned with him. It was truly 

obſerved, that, if an agent be employed, it would be cruel to 
bind his principal to any thing in which be went beyond the 
bounds of his agency. It would be cruel to impute the acts of 
an agent to his principal, when that principal never approved of 
them; but, if the principal does approve of them, there is no 
hardſhip in ſuch imputation; there is no eruelty or hardſhip 
whatever in making the principal accountable for the conduct 
of the agent, in conſtruing the — ors ng 
language of the principal. 

Gentlemen, you will zulgep whether eee e 
this proſecution have, upon ſolid grounds, or otherwiſe, branded 
theſe proceedings with rank Republicaniſm; and with being a 
diſtinct avowal, that every one of thoſe people was embarked in 
the cauſe of Republicaniſm, it is an extremely important point 
to ſettle; for, on your review of the ſubſequent tranſactions in 
this cauſe, they will undoubtedly have, and muſt have a very 
different complexion, as they are underſtood to be the proceedings 
of determined Republicans, or as they are underſtood to be the 
proceedings of dutiful and loyal ſubjects to the King, zealouſly 
affected to the Conſtitution of the Country, as eſtabliſhed- in a 
King, Lords, and Commons. Men of the one deſcription are 
entitled to à large, liberal, and candid interpretation of all their 
words and actions. Men of thoſe other principles muſt expect 
to have their — — — 
principles. 77 

Gentlemen, the next head of enquiry en will . 
tranſactions of theſe Societies, ſubſequent to the preſenting of 
thoſe addreſſes, and prior to the conception of the preſent deſign 
of a National Convention in England, which is the immediate 
ſubject of this proſecution; and you will examine, whether the 
perſons who had taken this extraordinary ſtep (which ſeems to 
have been uncalled for, and to have for its principal object a 


Toe Gemonitration, that * 8 who thus addreſſed the 
National 
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National Convention, were actuated by the ſame principle of 
Democracy which governed the Convention;) I fay, whether the 
authors of it, and the perſons concerned in it, have in any 
manner redeemed themſelves, by their ſubſequent conduct, from 
the imputation which the preſenting theſe addreſſes has brought 
upon them. I ſtated to you, that, as far as voting an unqualified 
their own conduct, by their own agent, that probably a felici- 
tation would come from France to a National Aſſembly in 
England. There is nothing done by theſe Societies to diſcourage 
the expectation of a National Convention in England; you will 
Judge, whether they have not taken very active ſteps to prepare 
the way for it. The acts of theſe Societies, more immediately 
referable to this ſubject, which have been laid before you, on the 
part of the proſecution, conſiſt chiefly of reſolutions, importing 
warm and unqualified approbation of the works of two celebrated 
writers, Thomas Paine and Joel Barlow; the firſt writing upon 
the Rights of Man, and the laſt on what was called. the 
Priviledged Orders. Parts of theſe\works have been read to you, 
and they are a moſt direct attack on the eſtabliſhment of the 
Monarchy of this Country; and they do attack, more or leſs, 
pointedly and directly, the eſtabliſhment, of that order in this 
Country—the Houſe of Lords. The Societies not only approved 
of theſe works, but they diſperſed them all over the Country, 
with a wonderful anxiety, and at a great expence. The proſe« 
cutors, in this caſe, have aſked the queſtion, . Why was this 
done? They ſay it is acting . conſiſtently, if it is done by Re- 
publicans, who wiſh to ſubvert the Monarchy, and to overturn 
the eſtabliſhed orders; but, if ic is done by dutiful ſubjects of the. 
King, and perſopis attached to the Conſtitution of the Country, 
what explanation can they give of it? In the defence that was 
made for. the ptiſoner, it was obſerved, that there were parts of 
theſe works that went only, in general, to defend the Rights of 
Man in Society, without going to the eſtabliſhments of this 
Countty that to ſuch parts of theſe works, there could be no 
reaſonable objection; and that thoſe parts might, therefore, be 
diſſeminated by honeſt men and good ſubjects. Admit that the 

r E e 4 obſervadon 
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dſervation js fair; was it not the duty of honeſt men, and good 
ſubj ects, who were diſſeminating ſuch parts of theſe works as 
wight ſerve to enlighten mankind, on ſubjects on which they 
ought 0 be enlightened, to have taken ſome pains to have 
ſeparated the bad parts from the good, or at leaſt to have given 
the public ſome caution, that, in reading thoſe works, they ſhould 
make 4 ſeparation of - themſelves, that when they were reading of 
the genere! Nights of Men, and ſound paſſages ſtriking at the 
Monaroby-of this Country, they ſhould be careful not to imbibe 
prejudices ugainſt the Monarchy. That when reading obſer. 
vations bn Priviledged Orders, they ſhould take care to remem- 
rr ti ee LEROY, 
bo which the public. hed a devoted attachment. EOS 

Seh, Gentlemen, would- have been the conduct of good 
fubjedts, - That this was not the conduct of theſe perſons is moſt 
ipparent; and that theſe publications muſt have had the effect 
ef doing a great deal of miſchief, by alienating the minds of the 
King's fubjetts from his Perſon and Government; and from the 
Conſtitution, is perfectly elear. How much of this effect theſe 
perſons intended, I ſhall keave entirely for your conſideration ; 
thus much I think is clear, that there is nothing in thoſe publi- 
cations Which can ſerve to remove any prejudices which ariſe 
againſt the priſoner, and the perſons concerned with him; from 
the en, which were e to the Convention of 
France. 02 ty g 1 

— another ati feature in — — of 
thoſe men, at this period, is their numerous publications, com- 
plaining of grievances ſuppoſed to exiſt in this Country, and the 
abundance of licentious obſervations ſcattered throughout” theſe 
pubheations, all tending to produee the fame effect che alienation 
of the affections of the Country from the King and Govern- 
ment. Grievances may and will exiſt in all Governments, and 
that they may exiſt, in a greater or leſs degree, in this Govern- 
ment, may be true z but dutiful and good ſubjeẽts, who honeſtly 
mean the Reform of theſe grievanees, will take care, in their en- 
deavours to procure this W. 1 
W 0 U 
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*  Pheſe are che tranſaftions in the early part of the year 15, 
upon which the proſecutors rely, as manifeſting a ſpirit vf dif 
affection and republicaniſm by which theſe men were aQtuated, 
and as evidence of their having taken meaſures to prepare mens 
. omen. eb. 
in the whole Government of the Country, | ts 1 ® 
Ie appears, that in the courſe of the ſummer of that year ths 
project of a-National Convention, to be held in Scotland, ori< 
ginated; and they ſay; on the part of the proſecution, and cer- 
tainly-not without colour (how far it is diſtinctiy proved yon 
— alone, wn with the Priſdner at the bar. 
you to a written — 

in Edinburgh. 5 3 
TEC Ty (bide at. ag 0 aa en en 


Now you will hear the anſwer read which Skirving ſent to 
that letter, and you will attend to it, becauſe that Anſwer ig 
charged on the part of the proſecution to have a great 
of matter in it, tending to explain the mechaniſm 


— 
(Vide Vol. I, page 244) 


— dane dee dess 
attention, in that view of it which I pointed out to you juſt 
before the reading of the letter. I think there are ſome para- 
graphs in it which may require to be reſtated to you. Fhis 
letter ſays I have not an higher wiſh, in the preſent exertions 
4 for reform, than to ſee the people univerſally and regularly 
tc affociated; becauſe I am perſuaded that the preſent diſaſtrous 
« engagements will iſſue in ruin, and the people then muſt pro- 
<« vide for themſelves.” What do theſe myſterious words mean 
—difaftrous engagements to end in ruin! If we underſtand. this. 
to relate to any political engagements into which this Country, 
had entered, and which might end ill, the people would not 
have to provide for themſelves; that would not diſſolve the Go- 
vernmens, What does he mean, therefore, when be talks of. 

| theſe 


National Convention, and alſo e ge 
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theſe diſaſtrous engagements, which are to iſſue in ruin, when 
— — #4 £2104 

And it would be unhappy (ſays the writer of this letter) 
9 « when we ſhould be ready to act with unanimity, to be occu- 
« pied, about organization, without which, however, anarchy 
« muſt enſue.” Organization of What? It is true, that if 
the Country was to be brought to ſuch a ſtate, that the Govern- 
ment was to be deſtroyed, and another form of Government to 
take its place, it would be unhappy when we ſhould: be ready 
to act with unanimity to be occupied about organization of the 
new powers of Government, without which anarchy muſt en- 

ſue.— Does the writer mean this, or What does he mean? He 
goes on We will not need but to be prepared for tha event, 
« to ſtand and fee the ſalvation of the Lord. Let us, therefore, 
« take the hint given us by our oppreſlors let us begin, in 
« earneſt, to make up our minds relative to the Exterie of Re- 
© form which we ought to ſeek apt 

The Extent of Reform which they ought to „ lk; accordi! ing 
to the defence, was diſtinct, and. well known, and had been fo 
a great while, for it was the Duke of Richmond's platt i 2 
form. 

He adds---< Be 8 to zuſlify it, „ to controvert ob- 

* jections; let us model the Whole in the public mind; let us 
provide every ſtake and ſtay of the tabernacle which we world 
< erect; fo that when the tabernacles of oppreſſion, in the palaces 
«. of ambition, are broken down, under the madneſs and folly of 
* their ſupporters, we may then, without anarchy and all on 
« perous delay, erect at ence our tabernacle f — _ 

4 may the Lord himſelf be in it.“ 40? 
—— What in-ahis- ber- 
nacle of righteouſneſs to be erected at once, without anarchy 
and dangerous delay? are they right on the part of the proſecu- 
tion when they ſay, that he means that it is probable there may 
ſoon be a revolution in the Government of this Country, and 
that, in that caſe, it would be fit ſome body of men ſhould be 
ready to take upon themſelves the powers of Government, and 

4 to 
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to act upon them? or does he only mean that a Reform in 


Parliament would be found to be neceſſary; that people ought 


nnen and in what manner they 


enk. n 
Sentlemen, this is an mars 2 — ee — 
— Gen a Briton, and immediately communicated 
to the Priſoner at the bar; and, in that reſpect, has a direct 
application to him; and it is of importance, as it tends to ſatisfy 
Jou that be has not been ſurprized into any thing, but that hav- 
ing had this communication with Skirving on the ſubject, he 
— — 0. 
There is in the evidence another expoſition of a National 
Convention; it may be proper that I ſhould mention it, but 1 
{hall not ſtate it with great particularity, becauſe, under the 
circumſtances. of this caſe, I do not think it ought to. pres 
much againſt the Priſoner.---I mean the ſpeech of Barrere on 
the ſubject of a National Convention; in which he takes a great 
deal of pains to ſhew, that it is a thing perfectly conſiſtent with 
an eſtabliſhed Government.---That a National Convention was 
the authority of the people at large, which might conſiſt with 


the eſtabliſhed Governments of all countries. The uſe that 


might be made of this doctrine, by thoſe who wiſhed to recon» 
cile the people to a National Convention as a conſtitutional 
meaſure, is apparent, and the probable conſequences of ſuch a 
Convention not leſs apparent. And here it is fit that I ſhould 
take ſome notice to you of a circumſtance not wholly uncon- 
nected with this part of the ſubject: It was obſerved to you by 
the leading. counſel on the part of the Priſoner (to whom I am 
always deſirous. of paying attention), and the obſervation was 
repeated, that a people had a right to alter their Government. 
That propoſition, under certain circumſtances, may be true; 
but-it ought not to have. been introduced into a Court of Juſtice, 


bound to adminiſter the law of the exiſting Goverament, and to 


ſuffer no innovation upon it. I did not interrupt the learned coun- 
ſel when he ſtated this propoſition, becauſe I did not wiſh to ſtop 
him, or ta diſconcert the chain of his argument; but having 
paſſed it by upon that occaſion, I feel it my duty to notice it 

now? 
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*now, becauſe it can have no relation to the buſineſs before 

- becauſe it tends to unſettle mens” minds, to bring on à thirſt 
for innovations, and to ſhake all the foundations of Government, 

I proceed to take notice why Barrere's expoſition of a Con- 
"vention ought not to preſs the Priſoner ; it came over to this 
Country in the Moniteur, and though it was ordered to be en- 
tered in the books of the Conſtitutional Society, yet it does not 
"appear that it ever was tranſlated into Engliſh, and therefore it 
"was extremely probable the Priſoner never had an opportunity 
bf knowing Barrere's ſentiments on that -ubjeR.. Bot it is 
otherwiſe with reſpe& to the letter that wus (ent to bimfelf; he 
Had a full opportunity of weighing it; of aſking for explana- 
tion ;; or of correcting the ideas that were in itz and it gave him 
warning to take care that if ſuch a Convention was ſet on foot, 
ages 7111 cated aps. x7 ao poor mg 
— — 

ä ——— ——— 
wrote x letter to Skirving, in anſwer to 4 letter of Skirving's, 
dated October the ſecond; which laſt letter is not in evidence. 
In this letter the Priſoner mentions his having communicated to 


Margarot only, Skirving's project of a Convention in Scotland; 


he recommends it to Skirving to write an official letter to his 
Hardy's) Society, to propoſe to them to ſend Delegates to that 
Convention ; and, in that letter} he deſires Skirving not to take 
notice that he had any communication with him. Here the Pri- 
ſoner, Hardy, appears quite in a new character. He was cer- 
taiffly.r1ot an inactive Member of the Botiety,” independant of 
his being Secretary to the Society. Had te acted only as Se- 
cretary, it might de ſaid; he might have been miſled in a" great 
many things; he might have written many things which he did 
not uriderſtand, or which he had not time to weigh, as 4 man 
might write whole ſheets without having any idea of the ſenſe 
After he had written them: it was, therefore, very much in his 
fru our to conſider the Prifoner only as 4 Secretary. But here 
ke certainly is à Principal, and moſt extraordinarily ſo; a Prin- 
pal acting with 4 great ſbare of the ſpirit of intrigue and 
nn which totally changes the character of the many as it 

might 
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might have been collected from all the reſt of the evidence in 
the cauſe, A letter is written accordingly by Skirving, and 
the Delegates are appointed; they were two very able men, viz. 
Margarot and Gerrald, The Scottiſh Convention is held. They 
fat for fourteen. days, and were then diſperſed by authority. 
What would have happened if that Scottiſh Convention had 
nat been diſperſed, one can only conjecture; but in order to 
form, any rational conjecture, it is neceſſary to attend to the 
general conduct of that Convention. It is fit you ſhould call 
back to your memory juſt the leading features of it. It is 
preſſed on you, on behalf of the Priſoner, that the Meeting of 
the Delegates of theſe bodies was for this ſingle objet—-to- 
conſider what was the beſt way of appealing to Parliament, in 
arder to procure a Reform in the Commons Houſe of - Parlia- 
ment. As to that, you will recollect the tranſactions of that 
year reſpecting an application to Parliament. There had been 
an application to Parliament, and the principal mover was Mr. 
Grey. Of the ſincerity of the Honourable mover, in his appli- 
cation for a Parliamentary Refarm, I ſuppoſe no man will doubt; 
but of the ſincerity of the application of theſe popular Societies 
to Parliament, on the evidence before you, every man muſt 
doubt. They expreſs themſelyes, upon more than one occaſion, 
as diſpoſed to conſent to it only becauſe it would prepare men 
for what was to follow, and ſerve to keep the public mind in 
agitation upon that ſubject. Conſidering this Convention as aſ- 
ſembled, in order to procure a Reform in Parliament, it would 
be fit to compare the means with the end, and then judge he- 


ther this oſtenſible purpoſe was the only purpoſe of this Con- 


When there was a motion made, that a ſcroll of a petition to 
Parliament ſhould be prepared, they negatived it, and therefore, 
if that was their only object, the purpoſe of their meeting was 
at an end; but, laying that object aſide, view this Convention 
as it wasz you find it cloſely imitating the manners of the Na- 
tional Convention of France: you bear of Primary Aſſemblies 
and Sections; you perceive this National Convention aſſuming 
to itſelf a ſormality of proceeding which is very becoming where 

| | it 
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it is ſubje& to no juſt exception, but in the place in which it 
appears, certainly very alarming. - We find the Convention is 
conſtituted every day by ſolemn prayer; it is cloſed every day by 
folemn prayer. They had their Committee of Finances; their 


Patriotic Donations, with honourable mention; their Order of 


the Day; their appellation of Citizen; and after the tenth day 

they aſſumed this date, The fit year of the Britiſh Convention 

llect, how all this follows the language of the National 

-— — France. Who ſhall ſay what would have hap- 

Lo” pened if that Convention had not been diſperſed at the end of 

fourteen days? Who ſhall ſay that if they had continued to aſ- 

fume in the manner in which they had began, and ſome interval 

had been permitted to them, and that in that time they had hap- 

pened to gain the public opinion in their favour, judging by 

what happened in France, who ſhall ſay that this body of men 

would not have been the Government of this Country. This 

Convention was, however, diſperſed ; the conſequence of which 

has been, that legal proceedings have taken place againſt ſome 

of the Members, which. it would not hecome me in this place 

to make any obſervations upon, except that occaſion has been 

taken to complain of theſe proceedings as a grievance, and moſt 

certainly the Priſoner, and thoſe who are connected with him in 

| theſe Societies, did take occaſion from thence to irritate the pub- 

N lic mind to as great a degree as it was poſſible to do, 12 
reflections that were made on theſe proceedings. 


Gentlemen, there immediately followed upon the refleQions | 


which were diſperſed on the ſubject of theſe proceedings, the 
Plan of a Britiſh Convention to be held in England; which 
leads us to the point to which the whole of the preſent enquiry 
is to have its relation, more or leſs. Now it deſerves ſerious 
attention - on your parts to the circumſtances with -which this 
new Plan of a Convention was introduced to the public notice, 
and by which it was recommended to the public attention; in 
order to enable you to judge, whether the object of it was that 
peaceable object which is inſiſted on for the Priſoner; whether a 
Reform in the Commons Houſe of Parliament was really the 
| bottom of the whole; or, whether the object of it muſt have 
. I s been 
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deen to alter the Conſtitution of our Government, to obtain 
indeed a full and perfect repreſentation of the people, but not-in 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 

One ſhould have apprehended that under any provocation 
which theſe people. profeſſed to have felt, or which they might 
really feel, they would have purſued a very different courſe from 
that which they did purſue, as they were acquainted with the 
circumſtances of the diſperſion of the former Convention, and 
with all the objections that were made to that Convention. 
As they were determined to have another Convention, it was to 
be expected that, at leaſt, they would have taken care ſo to guard 
their language and proceedings, that it ſhould be impoſlible they 
could be miſunderſtood; to have expreſſed themſelves clearly 
and diſtin ly on all occaſions; to have explained the grounds 
of this Convention; to have conducted themſelves with a decent 
moderation towards the Government of the Country, and 
towards its proceedings. It might reaſonbly have been ex- 
pected that they would have made an expreſs avowal of loyal 
ſentiments, and an expreſs diſavowal of going any lengths which 
could be juſtly objected to; an expreſs diſavowal of going be- 
yond the original object of Parliamentary Reform, as ftated by 
the Duke of Richmond. Every thing that was inflammatory 
ought to have been moſt carefully avoided, in order to prevent 
their purpoſe being miſunderſtood; and what was more ma- 
terial, in order to enſure ſucceſs to the meaſure itſelf. What 
was dene you will ſee, and from that you will form your own 
concluſions. They publiſhed a paper, which you will hear 
read, and you will attend to it. I do not conſider it as my 
buſineſs to make particular comments on it, let it make its 
own impreſſion on your minds. The paper I refer to 
(there are many which are connected with it) is the ad- 
dreſs of the 20th of January, 1794, of the London Cor- 
reſponding — at a general meeting held at the Globe 
Tavern. 

Mu. Vol. 1, page 351.) 


Gentlemen, 
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_ Gentlemen, you have heard this paper read, it eupreſely 
— 0.5 Convention; and it was certainly publiſhed: at a time 
when an idea of a Convention was in the minds of the-pevple, 
No you are to judge between the King and the priſoner upon 
the evidence; which this paper affords, whether the object of 
that Convention was merely to procure a free and full repreſen- 
tation of the people in the Commons Houſe of Parliament, and 
in the due courſe of law, and according to the Conſtitution of 
the Country, or whether that paper is to be underſtood as a 
manifeſto to excite the people to overturn the Government, and 
to direct the people's minds to the uſe that ſhould be made of a 
Convention for the purpoſe of overturning the Government. 
Sentlemen, this happened on the 20th of January, 1794 3 
ſoon afterwards they began in theſe two Societies to conſider how 
this Convention was to be brought about. The London Cor- 
reſponding Society had come to à reſolution upon it in terms 
which upon the face of it were open to ſome obſervations. - A 
communication took place between the Correſponding Society 
and the Society for Conſtitutional Information. The two So- 
cieties appointed a joint Committee, who came to a reſolu - 
— — 2 — which you wil hor 
tead. 

(Vide 2 — 


| | You ſee that this is a dry reſolution to call a Convention: for 
the purpoſe of taking into conſideration the proper method of 
obtaining a fair and full repreſentation of the people. This is 
their object, as they think fit to expreſs themſelves upon con- 
fideration; and it certainly was not too late for them to have 
tetracted any part of the raſhneſs and violence of any former 
meaſure which they might have taken. If they, thinking they 
had been too violent in their expreſſions, or extravagant in 
their ſentiments had come to this reſolution, with a view to re- 
medy the fault of their former proceedings, and confige the 
objects of the Convention within its juſt limits, that conſidera- 
tion would, no doubt, have its due weight, but even in this 
zelglutian we find no declaration that they fought only a Reform 
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in the-Corhitioris Houſe of Parliament, and that tio attefipt was 
eee 
the Hoiiſe of Lords. 

-Phers wies a joint Committee 6f Corteſpondehöe- U Es- 
operation appointed by theſe Societies to conſider of tlie means 
for carrying this reſolution into execution, and it appears that 


they entered into a very extenſive correſpondence both in Ent- 
hind and in Scotland for that purpoſe ; while that cortefpori« 
dence was going on; upon the fourteenth of April laſt; the Londoti 
Socreſponding Society held a gerieral meeting; it ſeems t&/have 
deen originally intended to have been held in 4 large room ii 
Stofe-ſtreet; it was not held there probably from In apprehen- 
fon that the Magiftrates might interfere; and therefore they 
achourned to a place in the neighbourhood of Lordon, Chalk 
Fan, They there aſſembled to the number of two Moufind 
r hore; and there the reſdlutiots; which wilt be read to you 
preſently, - were voted, Theſe reſolutions are ds vicbent, bf 
more {6; Ain the foriner, and de not itt the Ieaſt correſpond 
with the Iden of applying to obtain à Reform f Parlament on 
the Diike of Richmönd's plan biit ſeem rather ciculated td 
prepare the minds of the pebple fof # Violent ciifis, 2 Etifis upon 
which a National Convention once afſembled would immediately 
act, and in the nature of things would be called upon to act; 
this is the proſecutor's conſtructiof of thefe reſblutions. You will 
attend to chem, and ſte whether this is the proper corſtruction 
to be put upon them=why they affembled that meeting at all 8 
exttemely &iMedft to comprehend. If they thought the ſotmet 
reſolutions had gone tdo far, ind would have been Hable t6 
great miſconſtruction, and poffibly might do 4 great deaf of 
miſchief, it might be neceſſary to call another tecting for th 
purpdfe of cotrecting what was extravagant in theſe reſoiutidns, 
and of bringing back things to à more moderate tone; to point 


out mote diſtinctly the will objects they had in view; und to- 


tally to exclude all Idea of theit going beyond thoſe objects: 
To be ſure ſuch a meetiiig, in their circumſtances; might have 
beef very ploper; but if it {Mould appeat chat this ſecond meet: 
ing ws putiing de be 30s; and Slip pred Gb 
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Sountenance 10 what was done at the former) meeting, chat. ihe 
wcmbling, of to thouſand people muſt have an effect to im- 
pr the public mind, that a force was ready to act when called 
upon; and they were determined to go on with that, which on 
the twentieth of January they had promulgated to the world. If 
inſtead of intending to bring things back, or - tp remedy, the 
effects of, their former violence, we find, them adwancing in 
the ſame carecr, and haſtening by the ſame means to the A 
pliſhment of their object, What muſt be the concluſion? If 
inſtead of coming forward with a declaration of their loyalty to 
the Throne, or their attachment to the Conſtitution of Parlia- 
ment, as far as reſpects the Houſe. of Lords, in order to do 
away the impreſſion of their former proceedings, and remove 
all ſuſpicion, and ambiguity with, reſpect to their future inten- 
tions, we find them coming forward with another manifeſto ; this 
manifeſto comes forward in a ſtill more queſtionable. ſhape. than 
the former, as it. carries along with it the appearance of great 
force, and may be underſtood. to notify that they are ready, if 
it ſhall. be neceſſary, to act in ſupport of their former reſolu- 
tions. Vou will hear theſe reſolutions of Chalk F e and 
you will form your own judgment on tem. 8 


t uaibscnmi bi h Vol. 2, Page 250% 


1 one cannot hes this mer read, without feel- 
ing aſtoniſhment that men cou a1d be fo. blinded by enthuſiaſm, 

or by any other affection of the human mind, as not to ſee, that 
in conſequence of ſuch a publication as this, independent of its 
particular application to the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, 
the ſword of the law was hanging over their heads by a ſingle 
thread. They appeared to have imagined that the mecting 
of a Convention could not be prevented but by act of Parlia- 
ment. Suppoſe it was poſſible for them to have believed that, 
and ſuppoſe the publicity of their proceedings to afford ſome 
argument that theſe men thought them legal, was it poſſible, 
if they attended to the ſubject, or if they had taken any advice, 
not to ſee that- it was extremely criminal to publiſh thoſe reſo- 
lutions to two thouſand people ? and as many more as might 
v0; $ + 7; | 0 
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have an opportunity of looking at them. According to theſe 
reſolutions, it was a probable caſe 4 that they would ſoon be 
ina ſtate where- the ſocial compact would be actually diſ- 
“ ſolved, and that it would be neceſſary to appeal to that prin- 
“ ciple, that incontrovertible maxim of eternal juſtice, that 
the ſafety of the people was the ſupreme, and in cafes of 

<« neceſſity, the only law, which admits but of one interpre- 
tation. If the ſocial compact is diſſolved, there is an end of 
the Government, of courſe there muſt be the eſtabliſhment»of 
another in its ſtead; another Government muſt» be framed ; 
this is therefore exproſsly encouraging the people to look out 
for the moment to arrive when another Government was to 
— K 
ment. 2 2111: no be 

- Genelemen; it is if Une earths hte 
queſtion, that the eighth and tenth reſolutions glance, not in an 
indirect manner, at the Houſe of Lords, as a body in the Con- 
ſtitution, not entitled to the reſpe& of the people. Of what ex- 
treme conſequenet this was in the preſent moment you will ſee, 
becauſe. this was the moment in which, that which was to, be 
done in the National Convention, was to occupy the minds of 


all people. And what was to be done? They ſay on the part 


of the, priſoner, that he, and thoſe who; were aſſociated with him, 
were in a dutiful, conſtitutional, and regular coul ſe, to collect 
the ſenſe of all people, and then preſent the united wiſhes of the 
people, in a regular and conſtitutional way, to Parliament. Now 
was that, or could that be the object of men, who had aſſumed 
ſo much of the Republican character, who after addreſſing the 
National Convention of France, had acted the part they had done, 
up to the preſent moment, Who were then talking of the ſocial 


compact being diſſol ved, and were then ſpeaking ent 


of the other branch of the Legillature. 

To this queſtion, what was meant to be done in this Conven- 
dam as reſolved on, in January, 1792, and as followed up by the 
reſolutions at Chalk Farm, on the fourteenth of April, be- 
longs a tranſaction of a Society at Sheffield, which has been a 
ky Society in correſpondence with the two Societies here. 

Ff 2 | in 
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in London. The Society at Shefficld, had been artificially te- 
preſented to be extremely numerous there vs a merting in fut, 
of ten thouſand, on the feventh of April, on the Caſtle Hill. 
Several reſolutions were there paſſed; they were moved by a 
Mr. Yorke, not a native of that place, but who found his way 
among them, and made uſe of that opportunity. You have heard 
of Mr. Yorke being a member of the London Correſponding 80- 
ciety—under what directions he went to Sheffieid, does not appear; 
how: theſe. reſolutions were obtained, J do not think it material 
to obſerve upon, farther than that ĩt is a fatisfaction to know, that 
though multitudes are made parties to theſe proceedings, there is 
every reaſon in the world to believe, that but few are engaged 
in the depth of the project. Of the ten thouſand people aflem- 
bled on the Caſtle Hill, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that two 
hundred knew what was going forward. A wick for negativitg 
a refolution. to petition Parliament, was concerted between four 
people, and by their manceuvring, and management, theſe reſolu- 
tions paſſed in ſuch a way,' that it was impoſſible they could be 
yaderſtood by the greateſt part of the people; but however that 
was, the promulgation of them to the world at this junRure, 
appears to have a very cloſe conneRtion with this plan of a Cen- 
vention. It was propoſed, and reſolved, to petition Parliament 
no more. It was obſerved by the Counſel for the priſoner, that 
pyou cannot juſtly conclude, becauſe an individual Society, or thoſe 

who conducted that Society were of opinion that they ſhould 
petition Parliament no more, that therefore a body of men, more 
Bey to command the attention of Parliament, Wer not, accord- 
PIR IO CAT CINEY Wn Os) 
mentary Reform. 

It was fairly put, and it is Erbe and ft wp fee whether ths oh- 
fervation is founded in the truth of the eaſe. When you come to 
examine the reſolution with the eontext, it hardly admits-of that 
interpretation, becauſe the reaſon they aſſign for not petitioning is, 
that they will not petition a. body who are not their repreſen- 
tatives. Now that reaſon muſt apply to the Houſe of Commons 
for ever, according to their notion of it, and as it was under- 
wk and adopted; by the W and other 


Societies 
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Sacieties with whom they were in Correſpondence. If it could not 
be the object of this Convention do petition Parliament; where 


ſhall we find the object, but in the addreſſes to the" Nation im 


ton of the project, which appear totally inconſiftent with the idea 
of s Convention for the purpoſe of an application to Parliament, 


and to be conſiſtent with, and calculated to give effect to a Con- 


vention for other purpoſes, and particularly for the purpoſe of con- 
certing the means of eſtabliſhing a Repreſentative Government 
of the people There is a piece of parol evidence, which re- 
ſpects this point fit to be ſtated—Lynam ſays, that at one of 
their meetings, Bell obſerved that their addreſs to the National 
Convention in France, proved that they meant to introduce their 
laws here, ta which Mr. Margarot ſaid, no doubt. The other 
perſons-preſent ſaid nothing, Hardy was preſent. and this paſſed 
at a meeting of the Delegates; if therefore he had no doubt, and 
if the nature of the tranſactions countenances that opinion, and if 


the trunſactions taken together ſhould be irreconcileable to the 


other opinion, then there is a weighty evidence for your conſidera- 
tion, — ͤ ͤ tm OI 
8 — 

The parol evidence applies both ways, ee u 
for ele hüneby diſavow all force upon the Government, 
and every other object beyond a Reform in the Commons Houſe 


| of Parliament; on the other hand, individuals are charged with 
having attempted to corrupt the foldiery, and to have meditated 


a perſonal attack upon the King, and direct force againſt his 
Government; but this however I ought to obſerve, is not 


brought home to the priſoner. There is alſo parol evidence, 


though looſe and unconnected, of a preparation of arms in which 


the priſoner is in ſome degree implicated. One witneſs, not of 


the beſt credit, faid that they were to furniſh themſelves with 


arms to'defend the National Convention when it ſhould be called. 


This evidence in its nature is very important this is clear, that 
in their idea of a National Convention, every thing was therein 
to be :conducted peaceably, and arderly, the National Conven- 
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— alid being left at liberty to 
act, that ãt could excute its orders and decrees; it ſeems, therefore, 
not inconſiſtemt with the idea of a National Convention which was 
to overturnthe Government, to inculcate peace, and good order; 
for the truth undoubtedly was, and theſe perſon ſaw it, that whatever 
this National Convenition was to do, it muſt do by means of having 
the voice of the publio going along witli it. It was in that way 
only, that it could execute its purpoſes; the taking arms there- 
tore; to deſend the National Convention, has an immediate con- 
nection with the charge. In the parol evidence it was alſo ſtated, 
that theſe people expected there would be a ſtruggle before they 

' obtained their object, and that they had made a preparation for it; 
ev eral witneſſes ſaid, that their whole object, in furniſhing them- 
iſelvrs with arms, was to defend themſelves againft illegal attacks, 
and megatively, that they did not mean to attack the King, or the 
-Goyetrntnent. If they had no 4 
they might. lawfully furniſh themſelves with artnss 
Itty ———————— | 
Convention by force, againſt any attack which might be made 
upon it, or upon them, in defence of it - defence, becomes 
offence and Treaſon. Reſpecting the whole of this: evidence as 
to arms ſtanding: alone, I ſhould have thought no great reliance 
was to be had upon it; connected, as it is, with the hole tranſ- 
actions of theſe bodies, it.certainly is evidence very fit to be taken 
into conſideration by the Jury, and is of ſome uſe towards marking 
what was in the minds of the people at the time they propoſed this 
Convention and whether their purpoſe was that vhich this pro- 
ſecution charges A purpoſe of ſubverting the Government of 
the Country, conſequently RG rp Pri eter PR 1 N 
— compaſſing the King's death. 

Gentlemen, I have extracted — e e bee of 
it, as appear to me materially to bear upon the charge, in order 
that you may be able to take a diſtinct view. of it, and to judge 
For yourſelves, whether or not they Juſtify. ml charge. to the ex- 
tent in which it is lade... iards 1 

But, before you come to that e eee eee e 
neuer with favour, to every thing that can be urged on 
{the part of the priſoner, * Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, « on the part 8 the prifojie, no Sl 9 the Written 
evidence — been Gontroverted: 5 it could not well de contro- 
verted.” 1 do not think it has been very weighty urged that 
the priſoner did not take ſuch an active ſhare in theſe tran 
actions, as to make him, not only in ſtrãctneſs of Kw, a 7 Sy ; 


Pal, but, to the {iridttion of every man wind, a Pimp in che | 
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whole of them. He was not only Secretary to one of theſe $o- = 
cieties; but 4 Member of both, and an active Member, and, 3 in 
6fie or two inſtances, ſingularly active. He was the promoter, 
deſigner and inveritor of ſome of the meaſures, with ſome degree 
of manceuvring and management; and therefore I did not think 
it neceſſary to trouble you with ſeparately ſtating” the particular 

evidence which affects him. 

Gentlemen, they have made ſeveral fair and weighty obſerva- 
tions on the credit and materiality of the parol teſtimony, in | 


reſpect of the fituation of the witneſſes, many of them introducing, 


themſelves into theſe Societies, for the purpoſe of giving in- 
formation of what was paſſing there, and alſo in reſpect of the 
fubje& matter of the teſtimony itſelf, particularly that of arming, 
as having no neceſſary connection with this plan of a Con- 
vention, which had been projected; and J think there is a great 
deal of weight in that obſervation; and if it depended entirely 
upon the circumſtance of the arms, to manifeſt the purpoſe of a 
Convention, I ſhould ſtate to you, that, though it was a caſe 
of great ſuſpicion, yet that it hardly went to the length to fix on 
the Convention a wicked purpoſe of that extraordinary extent 
which the proſecution has imputed to it, upon all the grounds of 
evidence, taken together, which the caſe furniſhes. © 
Gentlemen, they ſtate the caſe of the priſoner thus :—That he 
is a plain man, of great ſimplicity of manners, peaceable and 
orderly in his deportment, and a friend to the Conſtitution of his 
Country; having one great political object in his mind, namely, 
me obtaining a radical Reform in the Commons Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, by the introduction of Univerſal Suffrage and Annual 
Elections That he hid taken this object from a Plan publiſhed 
in the name of the Duke of Richmond They ſay, this has been 
the lle object: of all is meaſures; and that, as far a8 he has been 
. Ff4 concerned 
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edncerned..in this particular meaſure of a Convention, his ideas 
on that ſubje{ were taken from that book; and there is certainly 
5 plain 1 a in that kph K the people — 
e cquldering 0 means to Execuſe ar- 
liamentary Reſorm; that he had an expectation, highly en- 
copraged by t 7 the language of that hook, that the united ſenſe of a 
gregt pumber of people by their Delegates in Conventions ex: 
prefled to Parliament, might perhaps have better ſucceſs than pe- 
titiqns from individuals, whether they were conſidered as in- 
rg men, or as individual Societies of men, 
inſiſt for the priſoner, that here is to be found 
. of : a deſign to uſe this Canyention to any other purpgſe 
that, as to the horrible purpoſe of lubverting the Govern- 
ment, they ſay, it is not only not proved, but, in the nature of 
the thing, is improbable, and even impoſlible, conſidering how. 
diſproportianed the means are to the end— That, if it is to be 
conſidered as a proceeding of the ſame nature with the Britiſh 
Conyention at Edinburgh, it ought not to be held to be treaſon- 
able, becauſe that was treated as a miſdemeanor only They ſay, 
whatever violence there may be in the language of the reſo- 
lntions, addreſſes, and other papers to which the priſoner. has 
been privy, there is in them ng demonſtration of the treaſonable 
deligns now imputed to him, 

- They appeal to the teſtimony of a great number of Members 
of the different Societies with whom he has been connected, for 
the ſoungneſs of their principles, and of his own ; their dutiful at- 
tachnient t to the King, ang their reverence for the Conſtitution of 
Parliament, and for the Lords Houſe of Parliament, as a branch 
of it. 

And the priſoner alſo appeals ta the 1 given of him by 

a cloud of reſpectable witneſſes, wha repreſent him as a peaceable, 
| = Hon religious and moral man, haying, as many of them colle& 

from his converſation, this one object, a Reform of Parliament; 
and, as a particular manifeſtation of the conſcious innocence of his 
conduct, they refer you to a propoſition which he made to Mr. 
Sheridan, when that Gentleman propoſed. to bring the pro- 
ue of ele Societies before 1 in eee of 
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dee ger 1793 —Tbe priſoger offered to ſnew him his beoks, 
| and, in ſhort, all his correſpondence, that had any relation 
| to the ſubject, and was ready to lay them before Parliament, —Hg 
is alſo repreſented by Mr. Francis, as appearing to him to. bg 
deeply . in this buſineſs of a Parliamentary Reform, and < 
ſincerely deſirous of obtaining it, in the regular courſe, by pe- 
tition to the Houſe of Commons; and it appears that he brought 
a petition to Mr. Francis, as from the Society to which he be- 
longed, to be by him preſented to Parliament, —This was in 
May, 1793-—The petition, I ſhould add, was on the plan 
of the Duke of Richmond; and it may be true, that this plan 
may have received countenance from the Proteſt which has - 
been. read to you Tom the Lords' Journals, made by a great 
number of the Lords in Parliament, and containing ſentiments 
which, if you ſuppoſe it to have fallen into the hands of in- 
ferior men, who happen to be eager enthuſiaſts, certainly might. 
have great weight with them. But, Gentlemen, you will obſerve 
what the Duke of Richmond's Plan and the Proteſt go to; if 
2 queſtion were to ariſe, whether, in a clear caſe of a prqject, 
ſtrictly according to the Duke of Richmond's Plan, and ſtrictly 
according to the Proteſt, any crime could be faſtened upon the 
aſſembling a Convention for the purpoſe of promoting the pro. 
ject, theſe ſentiments would have their weight: Here the ap- 
plication fails; nobody can ſuppoſe that either the Duke of 
Richmond's Plan, or the language of the Proteſt, goes in the 
ſmalleſt degree to countenance a Convention for the purpoſe 
of introducing a Nemocracy into the Country, which is the Bury 
poſe now imputed to this priſoner. 

I have already given it as my opinion, that it ought to be con» 
ceded. to the priſoner, that really and truly, when he ſet out 
in this buſineſs, he was ſincerely attached to that Reform, as ex- 
preſſed in the Duke of Richmond's Plan; and probably, at that 
time, he had no idea of going beyond it z but the queſtion now be- 
fore you is, whether he bas not gone very far indeed beyond it. 

Mr. Solicitor General, in his reply, has impeached ſome of the 
teſtimony that has been given for the priſoger, by implicating 
the witneſſes belonging to ſome of theſe. Yocietcs, in the violent 
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meaſures which were adopted by theſe Sotictics, and the Sheeld 
Society 1 in particular, "whole - duplicity in their corteſpondence 
with the Conſtitutional Society, and the Society of the Friends 
of the People, of which I have alrealy taken notice, is open to 
2 great deal of obſervation.—Though men declare upon their 
oaths, that they are- peaceable and orderly, and fincerely attached 
to the Conſtitution of the Country, and to their King, yet, if they 
are found to be engaged | in meaſures which imply directly the 
contrary, it does go very ſtrongly to the credit of their teſtimony ; 
for, in that caſe, their teſtimony i is « Proteſtatio contra factum.” | 
Gentlemen, in the reply to that part of the evidence given by 
Mr. Francis, where he ſaid the priſoner appeared to him to be 
perfectly ſi incere, it was obſerved, all this appears by the evidence 
to have been mere pretence and policy to carry on the general 
plan; the reply alſo obſerves on the evidence to his character, that 
though he has eſtabliſhed by a cloud of witneſſes, and 'in the moſt 
ſatisfactory manner, that he is in his private character a ſedate, 
moral, religious, good man, yet that his conduct in all theſe 
tranſactions ſtrongly marks, that he is ſo deeply tinctured with 
enthuſiaſm that his moral character may be but a neutral circum- 
ſtance. The Counſel in reply mentioned the famous caſe, when 
enthuſiaſm worked up to the utmoſt height, produced the fifth 
Monarchy Men, and Wt in yo _ the pay grew out * 
r „ geIEF 

They ſay on the part of the e that the acts done by 
this man, as they appeat from all the evidence, are totally incon- 
ſiſtent with the profeſſions he has made and the opinions he ſays he 
has entertained, namely, that his real object was only a reform 
in the Commons Houfe of Parliament. 

Gentlemen, upon the whole of this ſtatement of the charge, 
the defence and reply, and upon the whole courſe of evidence 
before you, you have now to exerciſe your judgments. I defire, 
that in exerciſing your judgments you will pay no more attention 
to any thing I have ſaid that that which is neceſſary to lead you to 
the conſideration of thoſe points which ſeem iminediately to con- 
ſtitute the particular charge againſt this man, and to the evidence 
wa ou it as ſupported; ;-to'thoſe*points; and to that evidence by 
thin which 
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which the defence may be ſupported; and to the anſwer given to that 
defence. Every verdict ought to be the Jury's.own,'and aught to 
proceed on clear grounds of fact.. It ought to foſo in a caſe of this 
nature more. particularly, if poſſible, becauſe one great object of 
this proſecution muſt be that the Country. may be ſatisfied, that 
they may ſee that the public ;uſtice of it has taken its fair courſe, 
and that you, the Jury, have well and truly tried and true deliver- 
ance made between the King and the priſoner at the bar, accord- 
ing to the law of the land and the oath which you have taken. 

I am very ſorry to have occaſion to remark, that during the 
courſe of this trial the dignity.of a Court of Juſtice has but too 
often been violated by improper behaviour both within and with- 


out doors; what it is men can mean by ſuch. conduct who- do 


not wiſh at once to diſſolve all Government and the bonds of all 
Society, I cannot imagine. I truſt. J ſhall hear no more of 
this. Vou will now — CE . — ien 
verdict. * 4 5 


One of the Jury. My Lord, we wiſh to have a copy of the 
indictment to take out with us. 


Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. I ſuppoſe there will be no objection 
to your taking out. the indictment ; ; it is not trictly regular, but I 
dare ſay it will be conſented to on both ſides. ; 

Gentlemen, I muſt apprize you, that after you have pl FRA 
there can be no refreſhment given to you. Do you wiſh to take 
any moderate refreſhment before you withdraw ? 


One of the Jury. My Lord, we thank you, we ſhall not have 
— wc * ag” mg * 


. 

The Jury withdrew at thirty 1 minutes after twelve o'clock 

at noon, and they returned again into Court at thirty- 
five minutes after three o'clock. 


A. IAA T 
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260 04 YA. Themes Horch ſet te the Bar. 

- Clerk of the Arraigns. Thomas Hardy, hold up LES FU 
Ge of Go Jury) hen pen the priſoner How ſay you, 
Denen, 
r | 

Foreman. Not Guilty. 

" Clerk of the Arraigus. Dia he fy for it? . 17 
- "Foreman. Not that we know of. 1 

Priſoner. My flow eounrymen return you my thanks 


The; va ws immediatch agierte. 


= Lind Chief Fuftice Eyre, Gentlemen 1 — 0 
uu the regen n abe this-labenious enen pur 
ſincerely to thank yau for the readineſs with which: you have ſacri- 


kiced fo much of your Lr l wa 
have undergone the fatigue of this trial. 


. 17 * * * * I, 
„ . * - *c 7% „ 4 LEE. : : * 7 ; . 
—  — — — : 
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The Jury lept at the Hummums every night from the 29th 


: of October, attended by = a officers of the phi 
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